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LIFE AND LETTERS 



THOMAS CAMPBELL. 



HIS MARRIED LIFE. 

Being now faii-ly settled in the metropolJa, and seated 
at his own happy hearth, Campbell viewed all the affairs 
of life under a now and cheering aspect. His friends had 
increased in number and influence ; liis reputation stood 
high ; hterary employment was daily offered him on 
liberal terms ; and he coiUd now, by his own testimony, 
" labour from morning to night without a feeling of 
wonted languor and depression." His letters of that date 
are filled with pictures of domestic happiness. He is ready 
to exclaim with a brother poet — 

" The jojs of marriage are the heaven on earth, 
Life's Pftradiae, great Princess, the soul's quiet 
Sinews of Concord, earth by immortalitj-." 

From a mass of letters written at this interesting period, 
I select the following : — 



TO JOHN RICHARDSON, ESQ. 
35, Uppek Eaton Street, Pimlico, Noreinlier 3, 1S03. 

Mt dear John, 

I have been in most impatient expectation of 
meeting you in Scotland, and introducmg you to my bride ; 

VOt. It. B 
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but at last — ^ailer some attempts to support a husband's 
authority — I have been obliged to concede this point to 
the lady, who will not yet consent to go north. I do not 
now expect to realise my plan of rustication near Edin- 
burgh before February ; but in spite of my present delay, 
I can assure you the old plan is nearer my heart than 
ever. Now that the public astonishment has a Uttle 
subsided, and the nation at large grown familiar with the 
idea of contemplating my unhappy marriage, I picture 
to myself the precincts of Edinburgh ; be sure a cottage — 
as the best compromise we could make between town and 
country. Edinburgh — John Richardson and Jemmy 
Orahame shaking their heads like two mandarins at my 
fireside I moralising upon the folly of early wedlock 1 — 
Mocha Coffee — my wife has been in Geneva and makes 
it to perfection ; she is besides a very mild body, and- 
except in points of any consequence — ^would give us our 
own will to make as much, and talk as much as we liked. 
Such are the scenes, I trust, not in distant perspective. 
I cannot tax myself with either misapprehending or 
changing my opinion of the summum bonum. It is pre- 
cisely what is now before me. I see the book of hfe 
opened. — The characters written upon it are — ^mental 
employment such as to amount to industry, without 
swelling to fatigue; a friend to be always with — and a 
friend to have for ever — although met with only in the 

gay moments of leisure. 1 have a Httle too much 

industry, I own, at present ; for the constant consciousness 
of what I have now to answer for, beats an alarm-bell in 
my heart, when I detect myself indolent — and my hours 
of writing are now from morning to night. 

The worthy being who stands next on my list of 
blessings, is such, that if I asked my affections upon oath — 
did they ever find her match 1 they would say upon oath 
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— Nay — never ! And now for my friends, John. It 

was no compliment for a dreary forlorn pilgrim in Ger- 
many, to wish for your society — and to think that it 
would be better than solitude ; but it is now a pledge 
how dear I hold you, wlien I think how blest — how 
supremely blest I should be, if T had the sum of God's 
gifts made complete by having the friend, who wishes me 
most happiness, to come and see me happy. 

Oh, that I had my doors fortified with all the art of 
Vauban ! — with drawbridges and covert ways — and 
chevaux-de-frize to impale my guzzling gossips, who 
masticate my sweet seed-cake !— and only one gate to 
admit my far-off Richardson l^Bless us ! we have just 
a comer at the western end of the rug ready to receive 
you! "We should welcome you, like Adam and Eve 
sitting down to chat with the facetiotis Raphael — [Vide 
Milton. Book vi — vii — your own Edition,* page 194 and 
195]— We should chat of * * * and his Turkish 
affairs, smoking most Turkishly ! 

Dugald Stewart and his dear spouse have seen us. I 
wish you may get this letter fham their hands, and know 
these great valuables more intimately. 

Send me a newspaper from Edinburgh soon — all about 
Grahame and his cradle, and his lovely babe. Is it of the 
masc. or fan. gender ? If of the latter, will it do for my 
second son % the eldest, yon know, is bespoken. Give 
Grahame my heartiest sympathy and condolence upon the 
awful change of existence which we have both undergone ! 
— but, "difficile quod non patientia vincit." 

When you see the Doctor, present my warmest respects 
to him. Tell him that — upon Dr. Addington's removal 
from the ministry— it is nunoured in London he is to suc- 



* The edition here alluded to is that mentioned at pnge 57, Vol. I. 
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ceed With compliments to Cockbum, I send remem- 
brance of om* old happy meetings at your room. I remain, 
my dearest Richardson, your most attached friend, 

T. C. 

In the volunteer corps to which the Poet belonged, some 
verses were handed about, which show that he lost no 
occasion for maintaining in all its native vigour, the glorious 
spirit of independence. " They were suggested,'* he said, 
"by the gallant promise made by our beloved Monarch, that 
' in case of invasion, he would be foimd in the hour of 
danger, at the head of his troops ! ' '' The stanzas are 
among the rejected pieces, and, perhaps, long forgotten ; — 
but, as they embrace an interesting point of history, I have 
ventured to reprint them from the original. 

" ON JAMES IV. OF SCOTLAND, WHO FELL AT THE 

BATTLE OF FLODDEN." 

'TwAS He that ruled our country's heart 

With more than royal sway, 
But Scotland saw her James d^>art, 

And sickened at his stay ; 
She heard his fate, she wept her grief, 
That James — her loved, her gallant Chief — 

Was gone for evermore ! 
But this she learnt, that, ere he feU — 
Oh, men— oh, patriots ! mark it well I — 
His fellow soldiers ronnd his fall. 
Enclosed him like a living wall. 

Mixing their kindred gore ! 
Nor was the day of Flodden done. 
Till they were slaughtered, one by one ! 

And this may proudly show 
When kin^s areptariots, none will fly ! 
When such a king was doomed to die — 

Who— who would death forego ! T. C. 

The Poet was very regular in his attendance at drill ; 
and, after a great field-day, thus writes to Mr. Richardson : 
" December — Out on St. Andrew's Day at the muster of 
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the North Britous. But oh, what a fagging work this 
volunteering is ! Eight hours xinder a musket!" Nor was 
this all, for he adds, " Bcnaley, the printer, with all his 
' devils,' is upon mo for an account of 100/., besides boxes, 
porterage, and Heaven knows what. It gives me the night- 
mare to think of it. . . I had a debt of 30/. from 
one bookseller alone, when the ' braw' uniform of the North 
Britons, first estimated at 10/., has swelled to 251,, with 
dress and undress, havresack, accoutrements, &c. ; and as 
I made them a speech I could not be off! . . . I 
wish earnestly you could save mo from Bensley, for he 
sends me home in low spirits every time I meet him ! . 
The sum you stated is a very plentifrd production from 
the Edinburgh payments. Would that I had such 
treatment in London ! . . I am sea-sick of it. . 

" I will settle in Edinburgh whenever my quarter of the 
lodgings is out ; in a cottage, or any box such as I spoke 
of before marriage. I still adhere to one acre, if I can't 
have more. How happy, happy I should be, to see you 
and my dear little Matilda smiling like the two cherubim 
in the temple — one on each side of me. I am sure you 
will like her, and that is more than admiring. The only 
bar to our being perpetually together must be, that I am 
determined — to have my dear one in the country — out of 
the reach of 'family' interference. . . But a place to your 
mind may surely be got, and we should always have a 
spare bed for you and yours. . . Fortasse hajc olim 
meminisse juvabit. God bless you, the Hills, and the 
Grahames!" T. C. 

These extracts afford some notion of the cares, hopes, 
and perplexities alternately passing through his mind ; 
but anxiety regarding pecuniary matters was soon removed 
by the active co-operation of his friend. " Bensley and all 
his devils" were speedily exorcised by a cash remittance 
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from Edinburgh ; and now, relieved from his late appre- 
hensions, the Poet falls into a pleasant dream of the future, 
which he thus interprets : — " I received your welcome 
letter yesterday. I wish to heaven I could answer it. It 
is long, interesting, and, like yourself, the good old boy I 
But no — I am asleep ! Nod I go ; dead asleep. . . . 
Here I dream a dream oi futurity: — * Bring the Mocha. 
My dear, will the pipes oflFend you ?* ' Oh no, not at all ; 
I like the smell of Oronoko.' Well — puflF . . puflF. . . * But 
pray, my dear, do spare my beautiful grate.* . [pause] . . 
* Well, I do declare, Mr. Richardson, times are very bad ; 
one can^t have a family of daughters without amazing 
expence ; and sons are so extravagant!* ' To be sure, Mr. 
Campbell ; but your wife is a notable woman, and your 
daughters are so accomplished.* ' Why yes, poor things ; 
but they want portions — that is, imtil my next epic poem 
is out . . .* [Long pause : enter divers persons in 
male attire into the dreamer*s brain, whom the Poet calls his 
friend's sons.] 'John, you are too yoimg to marry I* 
*Sir, my father married younger!* *Ah — eh bien — 
foolish children ! let Matilda have him.* ** 

The Poet then awakes from his dream of ftiture inter- 
marriages, and remembering that his friend's letter con- 
tained an important annoimcement, thus concludes : '^ I 
wish you joy, my friend ! Give my kiss by proxy to the 
fidr intended. She will like the representative better 
than the constituent .... I delight to tell secrets. 
Frank Clason has published a large poUtical tract, called 
An Appeal to the People of Great Britain, on Buona- 
parte's ambition — Motto, ' Tros Tyriusve,* &c. I want 
to surprise him with a review of it* . . . ; and it 
shall be done in three weeks.** T. C. 

* The critique was intended for the Edinburgh Review. 
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Early in January this year, Campbell had the offer of 
an appointment abroad, which promised to ensure a per- 
manent income, aud thereby release him from entire 
dependence on the precarious gains of hterature. The 
Regent's chair in the Uiiiversity of Wilna had just become 
vacant ; and after consulting with his friends on the 
subject, he allowed his name to be sent in to the Russian 
minister as a candidate. The appointment, being lucrative 
as well as honourable, was soon an object of competition ; 
other candidates were named, and for some time the 
" Regentship" was contested between them in terms that 
evinced a keen political feeling. " The fame of Wilna," 

writes the Poet, " has been loud and popular ; 's 

ingenuity, I suppose, affixed a certain name to the hat of 
intended Regents. It was a good joke to him, but it is 
not true. For my part, I give you my word in confi- 
dence that I wish to go, although Paswan Oglou himself 
should go with me. A wife, and a boy in the box, are 
strong temptations to accept of any situation that offers 
sure support. Tlic woods of Botany Bay were preferable 
to uncertainly at home." 

It was desirable, however, that the wishes of Campbell 
should not be published until his election was secured. 
Any report of his being likely to quit the country would 
cancel his literary engagements, bring down his small 
creditors upon him, and expose him to various difficulties, 
from which it would be impossible to* extricate himself 
at a day's notice. But, what weighed more with liim, 
perhaps, than any other consideration, was the dread of 
being unsuccessful ; and, as his rivals could cite passages 
from " The Pleasures of Hope," which would be no recom- 
mendation to him as a professor in Wilna, he was far 
from being sanguine as to the result. It was hardly to be 
expected that the Russian censor would be more indulgent 
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to the Poet, than Le had been to his poems ; and, as the 
weapons be had formerly discharged in the service of 
Poland, might now be returned with interest, he became 
less anxious to push the question. 

In the meantime, howerer, the secret transpired ; and 
the petty vexations to which he waa consequently exposed, 
give a painful interest to his letters : — " Mr. — " he says, 
"hearing, I suppose, of ray outlandish appointment, 
refiiaed my mother twenty pounds at my demand. Will 
you, my dear fellow, give her ten ; for it requires five to 
make up her half year's annuity;* and she will require 
five more to send to Glasgow. . . That name calls up 
the bitterest feelings of reflection, occasioned by an event 
which I mention to you in confidence. I have this day 
received a letter, anonymously written in a female hand, 
signed by a member of the ' Glasgow Female Society,' 
upbraiding me in the grossest terms, 'for abandoning a 
' near relation ' to poverty and distress !' ' This relation,' it 
says, 'has none to support her.' «*■»*««** 

Now, if this letter be written at the instance, or founded 
on the complaints of that relation, it Is the very person with 
whom I have, year after year, divided my last guinea ! . , . 
As to my mother, it is hard to blame her for not supporting 
others, when she cannot support herself. And mo, who, in 
labouring for scanty bread, can barely afford an income to 
my mother, it seems still more ungenerous to load with 
claims and reproaches so entirely overwhelming. It is not — 
aa God is my witness — possible for me to answer for 

• Mm. Ciimpbell's annuity was withdrawn at hsr huaband's death ; she had 
previously given op for the benefit oF his creditors all that she derived front 
her father ; and from that time she was supported almost exclusively by the 
Poet, her youngest eon. Of the lady referred to in the teit, Home acconnt 
has been given in the Introductory Chapter, Vol. I.; but there is no ground to 
believe Ihal the heartleea letter complained of was wiilten with her knowledge. 
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a double anDuity, and tlie little I give to my mother will 
not bear division. All this I must explain to the edifica- 
tion of the Glasgow Society, before I can wi-est my name 
from the reproach of being umiatm-al ; but one feels 
reluctant to publish one's poverty, even in vindication of 
character" — 

Nihil hflbet infelix poupertas durius in se 
Guam quod ridiculos homines facit. 

But to return to Wilna. In aspiring to this appoint- 
ment, Campbell had the support of Lord Minto, Lord 
Holland, Professor DugalJ Stewart, and other men of note 
and influence ; and with their advice, he had interviews with 
the Russian Minister, one of wliich is thus recorded : — 



TO THE HIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MINTO. 

London, Febmnrj/ SU/A, 1804, 

My Lobd, 

I called immediately after seeing your Lordship on 
Smimowe, the great High Priest — he is more than six 
feet high — of the Russian legation. He seems, on further 
acquaintance, to be a good-natured, sensible man ; and to 
have considerable respect for the Uterature of this country, 
particularly for the writings of Dugald Stewart. He 
talked of my poetry ! The Count W., I suppose, has been 
asking after the character of my Muse. Mackintosh re- 
ferred him to a volume of my printed poems ; and what 
I suspect is, that, if thoy fall mto his hands, ho will 
propose sending me to Siberia instead of Wilna, for the 
passage*' about Poland. Finding Smimowe somewhat 
liberal in his poUtics, I aeked his opiniou. fairly but con- 

* See " Pleasures of Elope," Part 1. 
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Ailouti<UIy, how fiir this passage might affect mel He 
}Uxuui8iH)« uixai liis honour, to read the passage, and give 
uio his U^t judgment whether it be likely to affect me or 
uot Tho nvui looks so Tiny honest, that I have no doubt 
i4' his U>Uiu^ nH> sincaf^dy what he thinks of it, and what 
hU Uvtht^r M\)^\witosi ar^ likdy to think of it It is 
U^ttov to ku\AY thb at home, than when I have been ap- 
|HautvHl W tho offivw The detectkn of having written such 
H i^vuMS^w if \% \HUiH> too hie. m^t bring me to the knout, 
\}X ii^vl luv iu a ^idttx)^ to Kamschatka ! So I think open 
iHU^duot iii the bet^ (K>hcY in Uus case. 
I Khvo the hi>uour to be. 

With every sentiment of respect Ac, 

T. Campbell. 

Sliovtly after the date of this letter, his ardour in the 
i)auva8S was &rther ilamped by "• fears of an inrc^untary 
trip to Hiberia ! '" He foresaw that if installed in the XJni- 
vevaity of Wilua* he could never, without d»^cti<m of 
piunoiple, inculcate any opnions but those to whidi he had 
ah'eady given emphatic utterance in his poems. B^re he 
hud weighed the question maturely, he thought oth^wise ; 
he iiaugiueil that if once firmly seated in the chair, he 
might have promoted the " r^eneration of Poland,*' and 
thus Idealised the wish nearest his heart. But a little 
reflection taught him that such a course must have in- 
volved him in certain ruin. All further negotiations were 
therefore discontinued ; he preferred the hcmour of advo- 
cating at home the cause of an oppressed people, who 
could only thank him in their prayers, to the emoluments 
of this, or any other post in the gift of Russia. In this 
I'esolution he was confirmed by the approbation of his 
friends, through whose influence he had the offer of 
another academical chair, which would have amply indem- 
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njfied him for the loss of Wihia ; but with improving pros- 
pects in London, and a growng reUsh for domestic retire- 
ment, the offer was gratefully declined. 

The Poet's happiness, at this early stage of his married 
life, ia pleasingly coniinned by the manuscript notes of a 
lady, an intimate friend and relation of Mr, and Mrs. 
Campbell, who says : "As one of many instances of Mr. 
Campbell's generous and feeUng heart, I shall over prize 
and treasure the following. Owing to my father's having 
met with many severe and unforeseen losses, and impru- 
dently marrying a second time, I was educated with the view 
of being placed in some private family as a governess. I 
was then on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Campbell in Fimlico ; 
and, though only seventeen, expected to go out in that 
capacity, which, however, neither of them approved. We 
were tdl talking over the subject one morning — and I shall 
never forget Mr. Campbell's words : * I am not a rich 
man/ he said, with tears in his eyes, ' but if you will con- 
sent to partake of it. here is a home where you will always 
be welcome.' In this offer Mrs. C. earnestly joined ; but 
other prospects having opened, I was spared the necessity 
of adopting the course proposed, of going out in the world, 
and spent a short but dehghtful visit with my amiable and 
talented cousins. They were greatly attached. Mrs. C. 
studied her husband in every way. As one proof — the 
Poet being closely devoted to his books and writiag during 
the day — she would never suffer him to be disturbed by 
questions or intrusion, but left the door of his room a httle 
ajar, that she might every now and then have a silent peep 
of him. On one occasion she called me to come softly on 
tiptoe, and she would show me the Poet in a moment of 
inspiration. We stole softly behind his chair — his eye was 
raised, the pen in his hand, but he was quite unconscious 
of our presence, and we retired imauspected." 
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To a much-valued friend who consulted him on the 
momentous question of early marriage, and purposed 
shortly to follow his example, he thus writes : — " Feb. 29, 
* * * It is indeed an awful tie, my dear friend, that is 
to be knotted on the thread of life, and not dissolved imtil 
the Fates have put their shears to your existence 1 '* . • . 
"In looking to my own case, I congratulate myself on 
having escaped not only cehbacy, but a hapless marriage ; 
for I have found many quaUties in my httle Matilda^ the 
want of which must have made me wretched for life ; yet 
about which I made Uttle reckoning before the union. It 
is not possible for a man to get a richer prize in the lottery 
of marriage than I have acquired. But it ha^ often occur- 
red to us both, what fools we were to marry, knowing so 
little of each other, although acquainted, as lovers are, for 
some time. But it was after all a chance. We might have 
been by this time a couple of miserable spouses ! '' 

These extracts may suffice to show the new-born happi- 
ness that reigned at the Poet's hearth ; the cheerful indus- 
try with which he apphed to his daily task'; the animating 
prospect that seemed opening before him, as if to realise 
the picture in his own Poem — 

" How blest he names, in love's familiar tone, 
The kind fair friend by nature marked his own ; 
And, in the waveless mirror of his mind. 
Views the fleet years of pleasure left behind, 
Since when her empire o'er his heart began — 
Since first he called her his, before the holy man.'* 

Campbell's acquaintance with Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, 
was one of the few events in his life upon which he looked 
back with unmingled pleasure and satisfaction. But their 
intimacy, as the Poet himself foretold, was destined to 
have a very transitory existence. It was observed by 
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Campbell during his last visit to Liverpool, that Dr. Currie's 
health was so much impaired as to awaken the moat seri- 
ous apprehensions among his friends. He was strongly 
advised to economise his remaining strength by retiring 
from practice, and removing to Devonshire.* But in hia 
unwearied sohcitude to beneiit others, he forgot or neg- 
lected liimself. Instead of quitting Liverpool in the pre- 
yious autumn, he hngered at his post during the whole 
winter ; and when the spring arriTed, his constitiition was 
found to have suffered so much, as to leave but very faint 
hopes of recovery. With the consciousness of this in his 
own mind, he at last made hasty preparations fora journey 
southward, and on the eve of setting out, wrote tbc 
following letter, which will be read with interest : — 

TO THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ, 

Lahkhill, near LiVEiiPOOL, illU April, 1804. 

Mr DEAR Sir, 

You have cause to wonder at my not replying 
sooner to your most friendly and most acceptable letter of 
the 25th of January. Time has moved heavily with me 
since I received it, and every part of my correspondence 
has fellen into arrear. The state of my health cannot be 
said to bave improved ; my daily professional occupations 
have been irksome and oppressive ; and I have seldom felt 
that alacrity of mind which is necessary to voluntary exer- 
tions. I have, besides, had a new edition of a medical 

• Among those who gtrongly recommended change of climate, Campbell 
■was the most zealous ; and, to impreia the netetiity of travelling npoo Dr. 
Currie's mind, told him in a pun, that every time he signed hia name, J. Currie. 
he ought to consider it asan exhortation — /, Gkitc — per Alpet ! ' 

This eminent phygici.in and accomplished scholar died at Bath in the follow- 
ing &Dtninn. In the words ot oor great dramatist : — " Hie sldll was almost as 
great as hia bnnestj ; had it stretched eo Ear, 'twould have made nature 
immoTtal, and death should have played for lack of work." 
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work on hand, which — though the world will, I fear, con- 
sider it as an unimportant labour — ^has not been a light 
one to a person already heavily burthened. At present I 
have adopted the plan of sleeping out of Liverpool, at the 
house of a friend about three miles distant. I mean to 
go into town for a few hours every day, to see the most 
pressing of my patients, and to return hither to quiet and 
comparative soUtude — ^to stillness and reflection. I have 
brought out with me the unanswered letters of my friends ; 
and the first which claims my attention is that from your- 
self. The kind things you say to me, and of me, gratified 
me not a Uttle. I could not indeed think that I had 
deserts anywise comparable to your eulogium ; but where 
one knows there is no disposition to flatter, one is in 
fisict highly flattered with the effects of that generous and 
affectionate partiaUty, in which we are conscious that strict 
justice is overlooked. I have many causes to wish that my 
life may be a few years prolonged. If I had health, most 
of the difficulties of life would be overcome ; and many of 
its choicest blessings would seem to be tolerably secure. 
My profession would more than supply every pecuniary 
wish. I have many most valuable connections, and some 
very dear fiiends. My children are all very promising, 
and repay by their conduct and by their attachment all 
my anxiety and care ; and I have received some proofe of 
my not being without some share in that public estimation, 
which is not to be under-valued. To whatever my fate 
may be, I shall endeavour to bring resignation, and 
approach, if I can, with firmness that awfiil hour which all 
of us must meet. 

I expect something from the summer ; and intend, as 
aoon as the weather softens and settles, to leave Liverpool 
eatirdj for a few weeks, and make an excursion south. 
If joa did not live in London, or its immediate vicinity, I 
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might have a chance of seeing you ; for it is quite indif- 
ferent to me, in point of health, which way I move, so I 
move in pure air and towards the south. All this I say to 
yourself; for this is a kind of subject on which there are 
few one wishes to speak to. When you are disposed to 
talk to me about your studies and writings, I shall be 
happy to have the conmiunication ; for independent of all 
personal regard, there is no man of the present times, in 
whose occupations I am more interested. But I can easily 
suppose the motives of present silence, on such topics, and 
highly approve them. One tiling you will no doubt alwayH 
recollect, that whatever you do publish tuiU one day he 
kiwam, not merely to your Jriends, bid to the world, what- 
ever you may wish on the subject. Your celebrity has 
rendered ultimate concealment of anything you commit to 
the press very unlikely, if not impossible. I have seen 
Miss Sinclair much less than I wish ; for I Uke her, I 
assure you ; and she plays divinely. Mrs. Sellar* is also a 
very good and pleasing woman. I was to have dined 
there to-day, but was obliged to send an apology. Wallace is 
extremely pleased with Edinburgh, and has circulated there 
beyond all expectation. He has seen Brougham, who is 
now, I beheve, in London, and liked him, Erskine, Thom- 
son, Scott, have been very kind to him. He returns next 

month, and will, I dare say, escape Lord B n. Adieu, 

my dear Campbell. Give my love to Mrs. C — , and boUeve 
me ever yours affectionately, Ja. Cubeie, 

I have written ratlier gloomily — more so than necessary 
— but I have not time to try a more cheerful key. J, C. 

From the month of April until Midsummer, Campbell was 
employed on the " Annals." He contributed at the same 

' Mrs. Sellnr Btiii Misa Sinclair were biaters ot Mrs. C.impbell, 
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time anonymous articles to the leading periodicals, which, 
although they added nothing to his fame, improved his 
income and gave liim increased facility iu composition. 
Among the occasional papers thus furnished, were several 
biographical notices of the poets and philosophers of 
Greece ; critiques on the ancient classics ; and other mis- 
cellaneous articles, several of which were thrown aside as 
soon afi written, and never printed. It has been generally 
supposed that Campbell wrote very little at this period of 
his hfe ; such, however, was not the fact ; but it is true 
that what came before the public comprised only a small 
proportion of what he wrote. His flow of thought was not 
rapid ; and the extreme fastidiousness of his taste was a 
constant embarrassment to his progress. In writing he was 
often like an artist setting figures in mosaic-— cautiously 
marking the weight, shape, and effect of each particular 
piece before dropping it into its place, Nor did this habit 
of nicety and precision diminish with experience ; for 
erasures are more frequent in his later, than in his early 
manuscripts. He was rarely if ever satisfied with his own 
productions, however finely imagined or elaborately finished. 
Aiming at that degree of perfection to which no modern 
author, perhaps, has ever attained, his progress was not 
equal to his perseverance ; for what was written in the 
evening was often discarded the next morning. 

In the history of his literary and domestic cares, the 
first joyful event is thus briefly announced to Mr. Richard- 
son : — 

Upper Eaton Street. Vimhaco, Jril^ 1, 1SI)4. 

Mr DEAR John, 

A son was born to me this morning. I hope he 
will live to regard you with the same affection as yours, 
T. Campbell. 
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Tho birthday was duly registered, more majonim, in 
tlie family Bible.- Tho boy waa christened Thomas Tel- 
ford, in compliment to Mr. Telford the engineer, who 
stood sponsor on the occasion, and at his death left a 
handsome legacy to the Poet. The happiness inspired by 
this event came in for a large share of the father's corre- 
spondence. He had now " given hostages to society for 
his own good behaviour," and speaks of the now bond of 
relationship as the sweetener of his existence, and the 
sacred motive to cheerful and persevering industry. 

But " what is the life of man ? Is it not to shift from 
side to side, from sorrow to sorrow ? to button up one 
cause of vexation, and unbutton another?" Within a 
fortnight after this annoujicement, his mind was harassed 
by fresh apprehensions respecting his pecuniary resources, 
which were then under the control of his publisher in 
Edinburgh, whom ho had seriously, but unintentionally, 
offended. Campbell freely admits that he had acted 
thoiightlessly in the case ; and, through the medium of a 
friend — his soUcitor-general on all similar occasions — 
endeavours to soften a resentment, the consequences of 
which might grievously affect his income. In addition to 
the extracts already given, the following ia, perhaps, that 
in which the merits of the question are most clearly and 
concisely stated : — 

J«lt/ 14, 18a4. 

. . . . A poet is bom to trouble aa tho sparks fly 
upwards. I have only one consolation — and that is the 
idea of having yourself in Edinburgh to act as my friend 
in a business that requires both secrecy and trouble.* The 



* This inisuniierBtandiiig, which gave rige to a tediouB correspondence of 
no interest to tha public, was at last amicably wttled ; but not until the Poet^ 
cauie had been taken up by seyeral of hia friends in Edinburgh, who had 
great diificully in effecting a teconcilialion. See correspondence of 1807 — 8. 
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bare mention of the word secrety may perbaps alarm the 
delicacy of a mind, so Uttle pnme to conceafanent ; bat it 
is really necessary, and not dishononraUe. . . The &ct is 
this : I hare got into a Hterary scrape : I am dealing with 
a bookseller in Edinbm^ in a business where he can hurt 
me much. But at this distance, and corresponding with 
me^ he answers no letters. — ^About the time when I was 
agog after my wife, I engaged to write a " History of 
England.^ It was to be in three volumes — a sequel to 
Smollett. I have nearly finished it The bargain was 
tliat I was to do it plainly and decently — ^but» as the price 
they could afford was but small, it was to be anongftnaus. 
Now, in the course of performing this task, some ideas 
which at first did not appear to me, have <given me no 
little uneasiness. . . The last time he wrote, it was a blunt 
demand, without either offer or terms, for a volume of new 
poems, which I had not to give him. . . About half a year 
ago, expecting (as hitherto) a largess on this eighth edition 
of my book, which his partner, Mr. Mundell, promised on 
every edition, in consideration of what I gave him in 
adrUtion to the second part of " The Pleasures of Hope," 
I sent my mother a draft; on Mr. Doig. But, although this 
premium on each edition is due to me, and although I was 
even working for him at the time, he refused the demand 1 
... I wish, however, to avoid all rupture with him, for it 
would both degrade and injure me. I have continued my 
'* History," destined to be anonymous ; for s&er all the 
trouble it has cost me, it could not well be abandoned ; 
but wliat has passed has excited a dryness and a silence 
on his part ; and if anything has come across him to 
change his purpose about the continuation of Smollett, I 
should not be surprised if he offered to throw it on my 
hands, unless I send him another volume of poems. . . I 
liave no objections to do journeyman's work, yet I don't 
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wish to be congratiiJated by all the world on the appear- 
ance of my " History 1 " . . At the same time it is done, bond 
fidf, to the utmost of my promise, and exactly in the spirit 
of the bargain between us. Another way in which he can 
plague me is to insiat upon my coming to Edinburgh to 
correct the sheets. I have stated in my letter to him 
that I should ask this iavour of i/oii ; and that I wished a 
conversation between you to have his answer, whether that 
will be sufficient. . . As to coming immediately to Scot- 
land, I could not without inconceivable trouble. Your 
conference would enable me besides to accomplish two 
material points : I should be able sooner to obtain Ids bill 
for the price, wliich is to me of some importance. . . 

It is my only hope in this distress, that I have such a 
{nond as you. I trust I shall be finally in Edinburgh 
within eight months ; for tlie circumstance of your being 
there weighs decisively in my choice of residence ; but at 
present removal is out of the question. I look forward to 
many happy days I for except a distress such as this, and 
occasional heailaches, I bless God there is no man now so 
perfectly in love with existence, or more fitted to relish 
the happiness of being with my friends ; and you shall 
like my httle partner, I promise you. as she loves you 
sincerely already. * * * T. C. 



I The irritation produced by this implcasant negotiation, 
, increased by temporary disappointments, and the neces- 
sity for continuous mental exertion, greatly impaired his 
health. His friends became alarmed ; a change of resi- 

tdcnco was recommended ; for Pimhco " was oxpeusive, 
and not over healthy." Tho long-cherished hope of remov- 
ing his household gods to " some cottage home," in the 
oatskirts of Edinburgh, and in the congenial atmosphere 
of his early friends, was indefinitely postponed, if not 
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abandoned.* Circumstances, over which he had no 
control, had sprung up and completely changed his pros- 
pects. London was now the only field that promised any 
permanent and profitable exercise of his talents. One of 
his distinguished friends, indeed, had generously offered him 
one of the highest literary appointments of the day ; but 
its laborious duties and delicate reeponsibiUties were such 
as to render the undertaking so formidable, in hts pre- 
carious state of health, that the tempting offer was reluc- 
tantly dccKned. But he was deeply sensible of the 
compUment ; and, although he could not profit by the 
offer, it had the happy effect of giving him more con- 
fidence in liis own abilities, and a better opinion of human 
nature, than his recent trials had led him to form. 

Another circumstance— which had much weight in his 
decision to remain near London — was a situation which he 
had just obtained in connection with " The Star " news- 
paper, and which produced an income of four guineas a 
week. His contributions to periodical literature were still 
a source of emolument ; but, ill health supervening, 
literary composition was usually followed by great mental 
depression — the inward struggle to resist the outward 
pressure. But his hopes were still sanguine ; his friends 
were kind ; and better prospects seemed to be opening. 
Of his private Ufe and feelings at tliis moment, the follow- 
ing letter, though rather sanguine, presents an animated 
picture: — 

■ Judging from his more confidential letlera on this subject, his intention 
of aeltling in Edinbargh was given up in conaeqaence of anonymoos personal 
umojances, [p, B,] wbich Be apprehended would be inci'eased — not lUminished 
—by luB return to Scotland : but, at the same time, the ftdvonlageE of London 
U a literal; field were more sensibly felt, and contributed, perhaps, more Itian 
any other consideration, to his makiog it hia future residence. 
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TO JOHN RICHARDSON, ESQ. 

London, Sfptember 10, 1804. 
Indeed, my dear old Friend, I knew you too well 
to ascribe silence to want of affection in you. I am ill, at 
present, witli a complaint that is not sore, but serious — 
want of night's rest. I never sleep one hour to an end — 
I go to bed sleepy, or rather drowsy, and rise unrefreshed 
and feverish. It is a serions complaint — excuse the inco- 
herency of my stylo. I am in such a dreadful fluctuation 
between stupor and feverish excitation, that I know not 
what I say — but this I know that, if I allowed you to 
remain under the impression that I am not as warmly 
alive as ever to our wonted attachment, I should be 
un&ithful to my own feelings. Excuse me, however, that 
I cannot write to you as I could wish. I thank God, my 
mind is now tranquil and liappy, but not so my body. I 
have been too much confined this year past, and the 
medicines which I have used have undone my nerves. 

In talking of my happiness — which I mention to you 
with a satisfaction not to be described — I allude to my 
wife's recovery, my lovely bo/s health, and my pecuniary 
circumstances, or rather prospects ; for I am just shaking 
my cars out of the water. All these are well ; but I 
cannot tell yon the pang I feel for my dear friend — and 
almost father — Alison. The loss of him would kill me. 
On this subject, however, I cannot indulge myself. It is 
too much to think of. May God forbid such an event — a 
loss to the world^but more than a loss to his amiable 
&mily ! I must trouble you- — as Mrs. Dugald Stuart is 
not in Edinburgh — to get and send me a speedy account 
of the state of his health. Pray (!all, yourself, my dear 
friend, in ray name. While the family is so distressed, it 
would be out of season to send you a formal letter of 
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introduction ; but if you can see any of the family, it will 
be more satisfactory than a message. 

Will you also call and see how my mother isl I am 
easy now about her. Don't mention anything of my bad 
health — ^but only words of comfort ! She has now, in all, 
70/. a year. R»y tell me, as expenses stand in Edin- 
bur^ if you think it is enough. I am anxious to know 
how expensiyeness has arisen with you ; for here, every- 
thing is dreadfully dear. Although my wife is a notable 
economist, yet the weeks' bills are enormous beyond what 
they would have been a few years ago. Now, indeed, I 
begin to live somewhat more bravely than at first. I 
advise you, however, to marry, to know the value of life's 
comforts! — ^I never take my poor Matilda a jaunt to 
Kensington, or indulge in the slightest luxury, without 
wondering that happiness — ^which before I could never 
get for love or money — ^was now to be got by industry, 
and the virtue that purifies love, and makes money wealth 
indeed. 

I have succeeded in getting my house well furnished. 
We have a most beautiful little drawing-room, and furni- 
ture enough for a parlour and study, when we get into a 
larger house. I have bought also some important maps 
and books, and hope soon to attain to a good library. All 
this comes of being happy at home. I should have been 
poor to this day if I had not got a wife. I must not omit, 
in my catalogue of comforts, that I have secured a good 
store of port wine ; and yet I assure you, by the orders of 
my gravelist,* and firom better motives, I have laid aside 
every propensity to take one glass more than does me 
good — ^to which I was sometimes addicted in Edinburgh. 

* Dr. Scott, who had prescrihed for him while suffering from painful 
symptoms, induced by long sedentaiy habits. 
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But who could resist such good fellows ? . . . I only mention 
all this, to show you how regularly and comfortably I 
have now brought myself to live. All this would be 
nothing with regard to the flattery of my own feelings — 
no ; but I have scribbled and blinded myself, reading and 
copying night and day, to show my dear, patient partner 
that, altliough our first outset in matrimony was poor, the 
continuance was not to be so. This insetting year I am 
preparing for innovations, which she resists as Jacobinical ! 
I have banished the rummer of toddy, out of which she 
used to drink her solitary glass, with as pleased a face as 
if it had been Tokay, or a better beverage. ... I shall 
have a large and well-aired house in the country, a stock 
of fowls, and a good garden ; and, though Matilda's 
oxtremo caution is a guarantee against profusion, yet I 
find comfort a fine support to industry ! 

My mother will now be comfortable ; and, in a few yeara 
I shall be able to add another fifty, to be an annuity to 
the two more dependent of my sisters ; that, however, 
must be deferred for a little time, until I can scrape up 
as much as will bring me a share in some hterary work, 
and secure me a good income. , . . Give my love to Grahame 
— dear worthy companion of ours ! He is the man who 
must be the intimate associate of our Trio for life. . . . 
Adieu ! I am giddy to an excess with this vestal-fire-like 
vigilance. — Believe me, yours truly, T. C. 
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CHAPTER IL 

KEMOTES TO STDEraAlL 

Ik a retrcwpect of his first literary experience in Ixmdxm^ 
CampbeD has left some striking remarks, the juracticai 
truth of which will be generally felt : — " From Edinbor^'' 
he says, "^ I came back to London a perfect adrentarer, 
having nothing to depend upon for subsistence but my 
pen« I was by no means without literary em{doyment ; 
but the rock on which I split was or^-calculating the 
gains I could make firom theuL I have obsenred that 
authors, and all other artists, are apt to make similar 
mistakes* The author — and / can speak from experience 
— sits down to an engagement, for which he is to have so 
much per sheet. He gets through what seems a tenth of 
the work in one day, and in high glee computes thus : — 
* Well, at this rate, I can count upon so many pounds 
a day/ But innumerable and incalculable interruptions 
occur. Besides, what has been written to-day, may require 
to bo re- written to-morrow ; and thus he finds that a 
grocer, who selb a pound of figs, and puts a shilling, 
including threepence of profit, into the till of his counter, 
has a more surely gainful vocation than the author/' 

" In my married state,*' he adds, " I lived a year in 
town, and then took and furnished a house at Sydenham, 
to which I brought my young wife and a lovely boy/' 

With Michaelmas commenced the important business 
§t •^ flitting ;" and in loss than a fortnight the operations 
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HIS NEW HB8IDENCE AT SYDENHAM. 

were completed, the house fiimished, and the Poet dating 
his letters from " Sydenham Common, Kent." 

The house which Campbell chose for his domicile, and 
in which he resided full seventeen years, stands on a gentle 
eminence, within a few minutes' walk of the nllage, and 
possessed in those days the strong recommendation of a 
quiet, frugal, and healthy retreat. The annual rent was 
forty guineas. It consisted of six rooms, two on each floor ; 
the upper or attic story of which was converted into a 
private study. From this elevation, however, he was 
often compelled during the summer months to descend for 
change of air to the parlour ; for in the upper study, to 
use his own words, he " felt as if inclosed within a hotly- 
seasoned pie ! " A small garden behind, with tlie usual 
domestic offices at one end, completed the habitation, and 
fiimished all the conveniences to wliich eitlier the Poet or 
his amiable wife aspired. It was not exactly, perhaps, 
like the " cottage near Edinburgh," — so often pictured in 
his letters, — for it was only "semi-detached;" but with 
its gi-een jalousies, white palings, and sweet-scented shrubs 
and flowers, covering the little area in front, it had an air 
of cheerful seclusion and comfort, which liarmonised with 
the tastes and wishes of its gentle inmates. It was small ; 
but, like Ariosto, Campbell could say, with truth and 
feeling, " Parpa, sed apfa mihi ;" and in its little parlour 
he often mustered guests and visitors, whose names have 
long since become familiar in the history of Europe. 

Externally, the new situation had much to soothe and 
interest a poetical mind. From the south, a narrow lane, 
lined with hedgerows, and passing through a little dell 
watered by a runlet, leads to the house ; from the windows 
of whicli, the eye wanders over an extensive prospect of 
undulating lulls, park-like inclosurcs, hamlets, and pictu- 
resouo villas shaded with fine ornamental timber ; with 
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here and there, some village spire shooting up througli the 
" forest," reflecting the light on its vane, or breaking the 
stillness with the chime of its " evening bells." Ramifying 
in all directions, shady walks, where he was safe from all 
intrusion but tliat of the Muses, enabled liim to combine 
hcalthiiil exercise with profitable meditation. During his 
leisure hours in summer, sa he has sweetly sung, he had a 
charming variety of 

" Spring-green lanes, 
* With all tlic dazzling field flowers in their prime. 

And gardens Uauiitcd by the niglitiugale'a 

Long trills, aud giiahing ecstasies of song." 

And when these were past, he had " mental hght," — books, i 
friends, congenial studies, and could exclaim — 

" Let winter come t let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world, and tempest-troubled deep 1 
Though boundless snows the withered heath deform. 
And the Him sun scurce wanders through the storm. 
Yet shall the smUe of soeinl love repay 
With mental hght the melancholy day ; 
And when its short and troubled noon ia o'er. 
The ice-chiuned waters slumbering on the shore, 
How bright the fagots in his httle hall 
Blase on the hearth, and warm the pictured wall I " 

With these feehngs, and " wliQe its autumnal features 
were still bright," Campbell took up his habitation in 
Sydenham, where, his reputation having preceded him, he 
received that cordial welcome fi'om the resident families, 
which rendered it in after life the scene of his happiest 
recollections. There, it is true, he suffered many anxieties, 
much Ul health, anil passed years chequered by disappoint- 
ments and difficulties ; but there also, he had bright 
intervals, verdant spots in the map of life, on which he 
always looked back with satisfaction. His labours were at 
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times ungenial, and even oppressive ; but, continuod from 
necessity, a regular habit of writing was estiblishcd, to 
■which he conscientiously adiiered, even undei- the pressure 
of much bodily pain, and was thus enabled to discharge 
the heavy and complicated duties of his position. 

" Labouring in this way," to quote hia own words, " I 
contrived to support my mother, and wife, and children. . 
Life became tolerable to mo, and, at Sydenham, even 
agreeable. I bad always my town fiiends to come and 
partake of my humble fare on a Sunday ; and among my 
neighbours, I had an elegant society, among whom I 
counted sincere friends. It so happened that the dearest 
friends I had there, were thorough Tm-ies; and my 
Whiggism was as steadfast as it still continues to be ; but 
this acquaintance ripening into friendship, called forth a 
new liberalism in my mind, and possibly also in theirs. 
On my part, I know that it softened the rancour of my 
prejudices, without affecting the sincerity of my principles ; 
and I would advise all spirits that are apt to be over 
excitable, like myself, on party questions, to go sometimes 
— not as a spy, but as a truce-bearer — into the enemies' 
camp, and useful views and knowledge will be discovered 
among them when they are least expected." 

To this topic frequent recurrence is found in his private 
letters — the only genuine record of his hfe at Sydenham ; 
and ui the following extracts be makes a frank confession 
of the trials to which he was exposed : — 

"I do not mean to say that we suffered the absolute 
privations of poverty. On the contiury, it was rather the 
fear, than the substance of it, which afflicted us. But I shall 
never forget my sensations when I one day received a 
letter from my eldest brother * in America, stating that 



* See a brief sketch of his life in die IntiDducloiy ChapLei, Vol. I. 
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the casual remittaiices which he had made to my mother, 
must now cease, ou account of bis unfortunate circum- 
stances ; and that I must undertake alotie the pious duty 
of supporting our widowed parent , . . Here now, I had 
two eatabUahments to provide for — one at Edioiburgh, and 
another at Sydenham ; and it may be remembered that in 
those times, the price of living was a full third-part dearer 
than at present. I venture to say that I could live at the 
time I now write, as comfortably on four himdred pounds 
a year, as I could have then lived on an income of six 
hundred. The war prices put all economy to flight and 
defiance," . . . In another affecting passage he says, "I bad 
never known iu earnest the fear of poverty before, but it 
now came upon mo like a ruthless fiend. If I were 
sentenced to live my life over again, and had the 
power of sup2>Iicating adversity to spare me, I would 
say — Oil, Adversity ! take any other shape ! " . . "To 
meet these pressing demands," he adds, "I ^ot literary 
engagements both in prose and poetry ; but a malady 
came over me, which put all poetry, and even 
imaginative prose, out of the question. My anxiety 
to wake in tlie morning, in order to bo at my literary 
labours, kept me awake all night ; and fi-om less to more, 
I became a regular victim to the disease called the Coma- 
vigil. Any attempt at original composition, on my pai-t, 
was at this time out of the question. But the wolf was 
at the door ; and, besides the current cxpences of our 
common maintenance, I had to meet the quarterly pay- 
ment of usurious interest, ou a debt which I had been 
obhged to contract for our now fiu-nitm-e, and for the very 
cradle that rocked our first-bom child. The usurious 
interest to which I allude, was forty pounds a-year upon 
a loan of two huudi-cd pounds — a Judaic loaji. 

"Throbbing as my temples were, after sleepless and 
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anxious nights, I was obliged next day to work at such 
literary labour as I could undertake — that is, at prosaic 
tasks of compilation, abridgment, or common-place thought 
which required little more than the labour of penman- 
ship. 

•• I accepted an engagement to write for the ' Star ' 
newspaper, and the ' Philosophical Magazine,' conducted 
by Mr. Tulloeh, the editor of the ' Star,' for wliich I re- 
ceived at the rate of two hundi-ed pounds a-year. But 
that sum, out of which I had. to pay for a horse on which 
I rode to town every day, was quite inadequate to my 
wants; so I- betook myself to Uterary engagements that 
would allow me to labour all day in the country, Dis- 
spirited beneath all hope of raising my reputation by 
what I cmtld write, I contracted for only anonymous labour 
— and of course at an humble price. 

" It is always a misfortune for a literary man to have 
recourse to anonymous writing — let his motives be never 
so innocent. And if there be any excuse more admissible 
than another, it is when his poverty and modesty conspire 
agahist him. But it lowers a man's genius to compose 
that for which his name is not to be answerable. I wrote 
on all subjects, even including Agriculture ; and smile but 
hear me ; for, odd as it may seem, I tell you tlie truth in 
saying that by writing on Agriculture, I acquired so much 
knowledge on the subject as to have been more than once 
complunentcd on that knowledge by practical farmers." 



In this unsatisfactory state of health, and with barely 
sufficient employment to cover his daily expences, Camp- 
bell took up his residence at Sydenham. The wakeiul 
malady under which he laboui-ed compelled him to have 
recourse to opiates ; and in a letter to Mr. Richardson, 
written a few diiys after his " Hitting," he says : — " Since 
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I wrote my last confused letter to you, I have had a nap- 
by dint of laudanum, and ara better. But I continue BtiU 
distressed about poor Alison, and therefore additionally 
anxious to hear from you . . You have now three nego- 
tiations on hand — first, to see if possible, some of Alison's 
family — ^and, to say, that beside my anxiety about Mr. A.'s 
health, I have a deep regret on my mind, that I troubled 
a friend, so dear as he is, in the midst of sickness. Try 
for God's sake to sec Mrs, A. I do not write to her for 
fear of intruding — but say that, for having been the cause 
of his sitting up to write on a bed of sickness ^, I feel both 
sorry and ashamed. The neM commission is to tell 
Grahamo that if I do not write to Itim, it is not from 
lack of love but leisure. Tell him his congratulation added 
happiness to my possession of Uttle Tony ; and that I 
long till the little poet be writing verses on little Hannaht 
Poor James ! I do deplore that his health is too like my 
own. — The third commission is to wait on my mother, to 
get the address of my brothers in America . . . The 
address that she gives you, write on an outer cover for 
each ; and do, my dear J., see them safely put in the post- 
office. The home postage will be some slulliugs ; I shall 
not ehcat you of that — rogue as I am. I have a good 
deal of business on band. Adieu ; and let me over be 
thought of as yours eternally, T. C. 

(Franked.) 

* To the Rev. Mr. Aliaon he had written b fortnight previously, reqneirtii^ 
his friendly advice ood interference, in qaesllous which involved his personal 
interests ; but his letter found Mr. Alison seriously ill — s circnmstance which 
added greatly to his own sufferings. His " Isst eonfaaed letter," m he calla 
it, was that alrendy transcribed at page 21. The letters to his brothers ii 
America, were written in the hope of counteracting the eflect of the " blow' 
so painfully alluded to in his reminiscences. Bat the trade was very badj 
and he wna left ungle-handed to proride for "two 
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B During the autumn, ho continued to work at intervals 
upon the "Annals;" ho wrote papers for the "Philosophical 
Magazine ; " translated foreign correspondence for " The 
Star ; " attended at the office in town ; and by a daily 
^Ljoumey of ten or twelve miles, going and returning, hia 
^fctrength began to improve, and he looked around for some 
popular theme on which to make anotlier trial of his 
powers. Nothing, however, turned up to his satisfaction ; 
neither lus own inventive genius, nor tlie suggestions of his 
friends, could hit the mark ; and for many months he con- 
tinued in the same " inglorious employment of anonymous 
writing and compilation." At length, his case having 
excited particular attention in one or two influential 
quarters, he was encouraged to hope that he should not be 
overlooked by a liberal ministry, when supported by the 
good word of Lord Holland and Lord Minto. In what 
form their patronage was to be expressed was still unccr- 
^■i&in'; but " a situation under government, unshackled by 
^Pconditional service," was that to wliich he aspired, and to 
which he was entitled by his talents and character. With 
these fair and reasonable expectations, which Ida fiiends 
were all anxious to see realised, time flew by ; and if it 

I did not find him prosperous, it found him supporting his 
adversity with a fortitude that commanded respect. 
One chief source of income was the continued sale of 
flie quarto edition of his Poems, the management of which 
In Scotland was confided as usual to Mr. Richardson, to 
whom, on the 10th of December, he thus writes : — "I am 
just setting out for the funeral of a little niece of my 
, wife's ... I shall bo much obliged to you to let me know 
Hie state of my affairs, as far as regards my books , . I 
1 closing my account on that score . . The reason of 
my troubhng you is that, in the ' flitting ' I liavo mislaid 
one of your letters in which you infonn me of a remittance ; 
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ajid I knov3 not how much I have at different times receivei 
. . . This was frequently the case ; any minute cali 
lation of money received or disbursed, was an exerciso for 
which ho had neither taste nor patience ; and of the real 
state of his finances, his friends, in general, knew much 
more than himself. " I am always ready to shoot myself" 
he says, " when I come to the subject of cash accouuts ; ** 
and it will be seen in the course of these letters that lie 
sometimes imagined himself rich when he was poor ; and, 
on one occasion, thought himself penniless, when, in fact, 
he had a good sum of bank-notes in liis pocket. Thi^ 
liowever, happened at a time when the aspect of his 
fortunes had much improved ; but a i-ooted disinclination 
to balance his expenditure and income drew him into 
many difficulties, which a very little calculation and fore- 
thought might have prevented. 

Of the poetical pieces cautiously elaborated in the course 
of this year, three only were permitted to see the light. 
These were — " Lord UlUn's Daughter," " The Soldier' 
Dream," and "The Turkish Lady" — all of which had 
been sketched among the scenes to which they refer — the 
first in the island of Mull, and the two latter in Bavaria — 
but were not revised and finished until he had retired to 
Sydenham. The next on the anvil was " The Battle of 
the Baltic ; " which waa composed at short intervals 
during the vrinter, and finished in April, but reduced, 
before publication, to nearly one half of the origina] 
stanzas, as preserved in his letter to Sir Walter Scott 
This piece, like the two former, had passed the ordeal of 
private criticism with great Sclat ; and as soon as it came 
before the public, was set to music and simg with applause 
by the great vocalists of the day. 

The annoimcoment of a new poem by Walter Scott had 
just been received by the public with great deUght, and 
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Hpe perusal more than realised its expectatioiis. Of the 
original "Lay," some of the more sti'ikiDg passages had 
been seen by Campbell in manuscript ; aud without a 
moment's hesitation he predicted its unbounded success. 
^yphe volume forwarded to him from the author was acci- 
^Ppsntally detained by the way ; but he had heard his own 
"opinion reiterated in eveiy coterie ; and when the pre- 
sentation copy reached Sydenham, " The Lay of the Liist 
Minstrel " had been for some weeks a topic of general 
admiration. To the letter which accompanied it, Campbell 
thus rephes — concluding with a narrative of strange adven- 
irea, which had greatly deranged the peace and comfort 
f his family : — 



TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 

Sydenham Common. ^lA FfbrHsnj. 18ii5. 
I My deak Scott, 

It will seem incredible to you that your welcome 
ter, of date the 2nd of last month, should have reached 
'Sydenham only this morning. It is explained by the 
affidaeit of Mr. Orme, the bookseller, who says he delivered 
it to the wrong coach-oflBce ; and the gentry there, I 
^nnppose, from their over-anxiety to find me out, took auffi- 
^Hient time to make the search. Any man might be proud 
^Kf such a present after reading its contents ; and to receive 
^Bt with a remembrance of your esteem, is a circumstance 
Hvtat makes me both proud and pleased. I shall hand it 
down to my boy, the heir-api>arent of my house, as a very 
valuable possession — it wilt teach him to keep good com- 
pany, since his father did not walk, in his youth, mth 
little men. 

On the subject of the Poem — this monument of your 
oius which will be judged of by ages more impartial 
I the present — I can say nothing further than that tlie 
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joint eflFect of the whole is such as I expected from the 
inspired passages with which you dehghted me in recita- 
tion ; and that new passages arise to me on the first 
reading, of the same exalted stamp. Any minute sugges- 
tion respecting peculiar beauties or imperfections, such as 
they seem in my eyes, I should Uke to make, in com- 
muning with yourself On the former I should dwell at 
greater length — not from complaisance, but from necessity 
and truth. On the latter I could make myself understood 
in three minutes' conversation; but I am not trained 
critic enough to write them. I am a novice at the voca^- 
bulary of taste. I think I may soon have an opportimity 
of seeing you, and holding a conversation in which I shall 
be as impudent as the devil accusing Job. Of Edinburgh, 
I am glad to hear such agreeable news. God bless your 
meetings ! I am unfortunate not to be among you. 

The style and strain of this letter will, I know, appear 
to have rather an air of lamp-Kght than day-Kght writing. 
It is necessary to confess that I am a Uttle disturbed mth 
some of the nervous affections, to which I am always 
subject when any accident disturbs either my health or 
rest. — A pair of unlucky accidents have thrown Mrs. 
Campbell into sickness ; and by watching her, to relieve 
the other attendants, I have forfeited a good deal of whole- 
some sleep. . . My poor Uttle partner has been fright- 
ened, in a situation when frights are almost deadly. The 
first cause of her agitation was the parting with an illus- 
trious prime minister, whom we disbanded from the 
kitchen. She had been recommended to us as faithfiil and 
sober ; and although she had more than hiunan ugliness 
and masculine ferocity, and had been some years on board 
of a man-of-war with her husband, we trusted to the 
predictions of her panegyrists that she would turn out 
well. In five weeks, however, her slang broke out ; and 
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within the seventh she discovered the whole catalogue of 
vices which a vei"y ugly woman can be guilty of. One 
fatal day she fell upon us in a state of insane intoxication, 
venting cries of rage like a bacchanahan, and tagged to 
our names all the opprobrious epithets which the English 
language supphes. An energetic mind in this state of 
inflammation, and a face, naturally Gorgonian, kindled to 
the white heat of fury, and venting the dialect of the 
damned, were objects sufficiently formidable to silence our 
whole household. The oratrix continued her imprecations 
till I locked up my wife, child, and nurse, to be out of 
her reach ; and, descending to the kitchen, paid her 
wages and thrust her forthwith out of my doors — she 
howled with absolute rage. During the dispute she cm-sed 
us for " hell fire children of brimstone — whose religion was 
the religion of cats and dogs" (we had not been in church 
at Sydenham) : I aeked the virago — what was her religion, 
since her practice was so devout, " Mine," swys she. " is 
the reUgion of the Royal Navy ! " — at the same showing a 
Prayer Book, During the parley she made the best effort 
in her power to get hold of a dividing knife. Finally, this 
" Medea " — wisliing no doubt (if she had only possessed the 
fiery nags and the winged chariot of Medea the elder) to 
cut all our throats and mount through the clouds to a 
foreign land — being disappointed iu her haughty projects 
of revenge, contented herself with burning a few muslin 
articles — greasing the shoe brushes — breaking some earth- 
enware, and with horrible exclamations whacking our poor 
cat to the very brink of her life. Having done so, and 
for want of a fiery chariot, she took the road to London 
on the top of a stage coach. 

Yesterday, my wife still continuing delicate in her 
health, I was taking a walk with her nearly within sight of 
our own door, which is a solitary part of the Common. An 
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ill-looking man, mounted on a beautiful horse, passed us. 
He went to both sides of the hill, came back, returned and 
came back again, after looking on the road to see if it was 
clear. On coming close to us, he demanded om* names. I 
spoke to him strongly at first, and threatened to call for 
assistance. He half dismoimted — but hearing me holla 
to some workmen in the neighbourhood, he took his seat 
again, and after some incoherent expostulations with me, 
rode oflF. — I got Mrs, Campbell with diflSculty home in 
strong fits. The gentleman on horseback was instantly 
pursued, and caught after a hot pursuit. He was brought 

before Justice B the pamphleteer. In his struggle 

to escape, I had the satisfaction to have a fair excuse for 
giving him some hearty kicks, and twisting his handker- 
chief almost to the well-earned point of strangulation. 

His intention was clear; but Justice B , finding he 

had not asked for money — chose to fine him in a trifle, 
and set him at large. I mean, however, not to rest on 
the decision of Justice Bowles — for we have got his name 
and address. This accident has nearly occasioned a very 
serious misfortune. — Mrs. Campbell is still feverish and ill, 
and will no doubt feel the consequences of this afiair. I 
should have reckoned the transaction ten times pleasanter, 
if he had asked our money at once ; but it is a trick of 
these gentlemen to extort money by indirect means. His 
pistols he had probably thrown away before discovery ; 
there were strings about his belt which looked like what 
might be supporters of fire-arms. Justice B is cer- 
tainly not a second Daniel. 

With compliments to Mrs. Scott, I remain, my dear 
friend. 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Campbell. 
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To his Bister, who was anxious to improve her situation 
by removing to London or its vicinity, and had requested 
her brotlier's advice and " influence with the great," he 
thus writes : — 

TO MISS CAMPBELL. 

Sydenham Common, 2S/A JVi., 1S05. 

Mr DEAR Mary, 

I am happy that this guest is at last gone. . I 
wish the concerns of those nearer to my heart were 
as well arranged as those of this unhappy man.* I have 
been much obliged to Graliame in this affair. I shall be 
as ingenuous as possible in speaking of the subject you pro- 
pose to me. I cannot pretend to much interest among 
the great. I would not be right in saying I have none. 
How near to rnuch, or none, my interest •is, I cannot 
exactly say. One has no exact measure or standard of a 
thing so dependant on accident, or the feelings of others. 
I shall tell you how many people of the above aort I know 
in London. I know Lord Miuto, the Manjuis of Bucking- 
ham, Lord Webb Seymour, Lord Henry Petty, and some 
others of that rank. I hved with the first, and still make 
friendly calls on him. The Marquis of Buckingham has 
also said he would be glad to see me at Stowe. Lord 
Webb Seymour once interested himself to get me a small 
employment, and failed. Lord Henry Petty has lately 
failed in another. These men speak highly of my literary 
character, and have been often heard to lament that I was 
not provided for. I have been introduced to others of the 
nobihty, but acquaintance with them I never could keep 
up. It requires a life of idleness, dressing, and attendance 
on their parties. I exhausted a good deal of time and 
money ui one London campaign ; I got no object attained 

* A reldtion, iu whow affniv« he h.vl Ukeu a wiirai inUreat 
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that I desired ; I acquired, certainly, a very genteel circle 
of acquaintance ; but having now my bread to make by 
industry, I could not possibly occupy my hours in forenoon 
calls and nightly levees. I have still retained acquaint- 
ance with one or two respectable famiUes, but not in the 
highest rank. I think they are better hearted than the 
high gentry, and enter into one's affairs more in earnest. 
Lord Minto is a very worthy man. ... To the B. family 
I would not apply for anything . . . whether they will do 
anything for me, without application, is another question. I 
am sure, however, that they are not Ukely to be roused in 
the present instance . . . This is a relation of what I cannot 
do. I shall now state a short list of my can-does, and 
their several chances, I can write to Lady Charlotte 
Campbell, o^ rather cause my firiend Scott to write ; I can 
speak to the Lords Seymour and Petty to interest their 
female relatives ; I can speak to a son of Lord Dudley 
Ward, who knows many fashionable ladies. As to the 
chances of success, I must trust and hope for the best ; but 
the great are indiflferent creatures ... I have some hopes 
from two intimate friends, a Mr. Weston, of the City, and 
Sydney Smith, the preacher. I wish to God you had a 
situation here. If it can &ciUtate the plan, I shall have a 
snug apartment for you at Sydenham, and there you are 
close by the great City. I meant to have applied to the 
Stuarts — but am knocked out of that quarter by a late event. 
It may seem a fitult in my character that, having so many 
great and good friends, I can get nothing done, either for my 
own advantage or the benefit of those I love. It was a re- 
mark of your worthy aimt, in depreciating my character to 
the Sinclairs, that " I made friends, but never kept them.'' 
I am not surprised that a person so imlike myself should 
think exactly so of me. I feel, however, the injustice of 
the observation in the value I attach to friendship. I have 
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All my early and equal friends still attached to me, and I 

ive reason to think very ttuly. The great and the rich 

hare been kind to mc, and have said such things as would 

Slave made you beheve I was to be amply provided for. 

As to intimacy, I never could even wish it with them ; it 

is got by sacrificing independent feelings. I have never 

parted with the best part of my character. The things I 

liave mentioned you may rely on my doing eagerly. 

I shall write to-morrow to Walter Scott. . . I 

kll wait with impatience to hear from you if anything 

Mrs. . . I remain your affectionately attached, T. C. 

Faithful to his promise, Campbell made every effort to 

carry out the plan submitted to him by his sister, and 

with ultimate success. In the meantime he writes to his 

old crony" in a strain of various and chai-actcristic 

bimiour. 

TO JOHN RICHARDSON, ESQ. 

Si-DEMHAM, March Ilk. 1805. 

Mt dear Friend, 

Our' intercourse, if ever suspended by indulgence 
of laziness on either side, ought not to he resumed with 
apologies. I have felt — after an absence that divides you 
from my eyes, but not my affection, that 1 have too good 
& remembrance of you to need written memorandums. I 

3 BO very few new friends, that I cannot well forget my 
ancients ; and I have only one person, always at my elbow, 
*ho has any right to my thoughts and conversation. Our 
amusement, in general, is to tell over old stories each 
to the oUier ; and my worthy partner is as intimate with 
Jemmy Grahame, John Richardson and Co., as an old 
student with Homer and Virgil. 

tin spite of this power of remembrance, however, I think 
would be pleaaanter on both sides, if we were to write 
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fAtetuiT. Oar ]etters oa^t to be fireipeniL if tfaer should 
even he ^hon. I ahoold like jusc a hit at me ererj 
Heeade^ with a watchman'^ ay of *^AIFa well! — a fine 
smiling ba<nness — ^a cold firoetr mistreas' — or any sach 
occurrence in life. If these notices, hower^. hare been 
scarce of late, we shall hare the more to talk of when you 
ci>xfu: to Svflenham, ** Ymi ayme to SydenknmV^ I hear 
the paper echcks^ this again and again to the pen ! It is a 
irweet and pleasant echo ! I will give yoor back a dunt 
that will make it ring when I pnsh you peQ-mell orer the 
threshold of my cottage. In with yon ! See, that 's my 
wife — kiss her (only once) ; and that^s my boy, as impndent 
a i\if^ as ever looked you in the face. And look at my 
garden, In which the kail is growing that is to be your 
jff^iAnck \ The Dorking cock is strutting in the yard, 
whose spurs are to be sawed off, when he is to be pre- 
sented for a fine young Turkey to you! When Dorky 
has sated your stomach, then we shaU have his gizzard 
l>cdevilled to relish the happy. Oh — 

** I ^-ill drink wine with vou, 

Robin Adair!'* &c. 

Alas I John, my heart is getting up the hill again, and 
growing light enough to be a fit receptacle for these happy 
anticipations. But of late I have been grist to the mill of 
mlvorsity I If you have seen Jemmy Grahame lately, his 
mention of my name might introduce an explanation of 
what I mean. If not, away with even the memory of 
Horrow.^*^ In the " Star," perhaps, you will see a public 
complaint of the imfit punishment that was passed on the 
ruffian." ^ '' '' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* llnro followH the alarming adventure in the forest, ah-eady quoted in his 
Itiier to Walter Scott; and of which an account appeared in the "Star," 
Mmplaining of the lenity with which the ruffian, a highwayman, had been 
trtatrd by the magistrate. 
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Had I been left alone with him, I believe I had the 
strength ■which rage supphes, so full within me, that 
I could have mastered a stronger man than this wretch 
appeared to be. . . . I have been greatly agitated, 
as might be expected, bj the consequences of this fright 
on Matilda's health . . She is better ; but we shall be 
obhged, for the sake of medical attendance, to go to 
London. . . I owe jou ray warm thanks for your 
care and accurate account of my quarto edition in Edin- 
hui^h. . . Till Matilda be well, I cannot anest the 
course of my expenses. I pray you slack not regard, 
though I ie ii troublesome correspondent. It may some 
day be in my power to testify tho value I liave set on the 
friend who knows all ray cares, because his sympathy for 
them is greatest. . .' T. C. 



The first idea of the " Specimens of the British Poets," 
in which he had already made some progress, and the 
original sketch of " The Battle of the Baltic," are thus 
communicated m a pnvate letter. 



TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 

Sydenham, March 37, 18t)G. 

My DEAH Friend, 

I have been for some time engaged in a work 
in which I have meant to consult you for advice and 
direction. It is corapilatory — but if I receive the aid of a 
few such men as yourself, I shall do some service to the 
public. It is a collection of the best specimens of English 
Poetry. With ten Nostors, Agamemnon could have taken 
Troy ; but with fewer adjutants I shall encompass the 
British Parnassus, aiul bring it to capitulate. — I only mean 
to my powers of compilntioii ; for my poetical vein has 
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ceased to beat. I am stagnated by the cares of the world, I 
I have only fought one other battle — it is Copenhagen.* J 
I wonder how you will hke it in its incorrect state, — 



THE BATTLE OF COFENIUGEN. 

1 . Of Nelaon and the north, 

Sing the diiy, 
When, theh" haughty powers to vex. 
He engaged the Daniah decks ; 
And with twenty floating wrecks 

Crowned the fray. 

2. All bright, in April's aun. 

Shone the day ; 
When a British ftcet came Cxtwa, 
Through the islands of the crown. 
And by Copenhagen town 

Took their stay. 

3. In arms the Daniah ehore 

Proudly shone; 
By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand. 
And the Prince of oil the land 

Led them on. 

4. For Denmark here had drawn 

All her might : 
From her battle-ships so vast 
She had hewn away the mast, 
And at anchor to the Isat 

Bade them fight. 



■ As the alterations and omissions in lie printed copy of this tiaDid 
are numerous and striking, the reader will not be displeased to have an 
opportunity of comparing the ballad, "in its incorrect slate," with that 
in which it now stands among his finished poems — where eiglit stanzas were 
rejected, and all the others more or less altered, while it was passing through 
the press. 
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B. Another noble fleet 
Of their line 
Rode out, bnt these were nought 
To the batteries which thej brought, 
Like Lcviathaus afloat 
In the brine. 

6. It was ten of Thursday mom, 
Bj the chime. 
As they (trifled on their path 
There was silence deep as death. 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time — 

7- Ere a first and fatal round 

Shook the flood ; 
Every Dane looked out that day, 
Like the red wolf on his prey. 
And he swore his flag to sway 

O'er our blood. 



. Not such a mind possessM 
England's tar ; 
'Twaa the love of noble game 
Set his oaken heart on dame, 
For to him 'twas all the same 
Sport and war, 

. All hands and eyes od watch, 

As they keep ; 
By their motion light as winga, 
By each step that haughty springs. 
You might know them for the kings 

Of the deep ! 

. 'Twas the Edgar first that smote 
Deomark's line ; 
As her Sag the foremost soar'd, 
Murray stamp'd his foot on board. 
And an hundred cannons roared 
At the sigu I 
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11. Three cheers of all the fleet . 

Sung Huzza ! 
Then, from centre, rear, and van, 
Every captain, every man. 
With a lion's heart began 

To the fray. 

12. Oh, dark grew soon the heavens — 

For each gun, 
From its adamantine lips. 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
like a hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun. 

13. Three hours the raging fire 

Did not slack ; 
But the fourth, their signals drear 
Of distress and wreck appear, 
And the Dane a feeble cheer 

Sent us back. 

14. The voice decay 'd ; their shots 

Slowly boom. 
They ceased — and all is wail. 
As they strike the shatter'd sail. 
Or in conflagration pale 

Light the gloom. 

15. Oh, death — ^it was a sight 

Fill'd our eyes ! 
But we rescued many a crew 
From the waves of scarlet hue. 
Ere the cross of England flew 

O'er her prize. 

16. Why ceas'd not here the strife, 

Oh, ye brave ? 
Why bleeds old England's band, 
By the fire of Danish land. 
That smites the very hand 

Stretch'd to save P 
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17. But the Britona sent to warn 
Denmark's town ; 
Proud foes, let vengeance sleep ! 
If another ehoin-ahot sweep— 
AJ] your novy in the deep 
Shall go down ! 

IS. Then, peace instead of death 

Let us hring ! 
If you 'U yield your conquer'd fleet. 
With the crews, at England's fe«t. 
And make submission meet 

To our King. 

19. The Dane retum'd, a truce 
Glad to bring ; 

He would yield his eonqucr'd fleet 
With the crews at England's feet 
And muke submiasion mcft 
To our King I 

20. Then death withdrew his pali 
From the day ; 

And the sun look'd smiling bright 
On Q wide and woefid sight 
Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 

21. Yet all amidst her wrecks 
And her gore, 

Proud Denmark blest om' Chief 
That he gave her wounds relief; 
And the sounds of joy and grief 
Fill'd her shore, 

23. All round, outlandish cries 

Loudly broke ; 
But a nobler note was rung 
When the British, old and young. 
To their bands of music sung 

"Hearts of oak ! " 
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23. Cheer ! cheer ! horn park and tower, 

London town ! 
When the King shall ride in state 
From St. James's royal gate. 
And to all his Peers relate 

Our renown ! 

24. The bells shall ring ! the day 

Shall not dose. 
But a blaze of cities bright 
Shall illuminate the night, 
And the wine-cup shine in light 

As it flows 1 

25. Yet — ^yet, amid the joy 

And uproar. 
Let us think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep 
All beside thy rocky steep, 

Elsinore ! 

26. Brave hearts, to Britain's weal 

Once 90 true ! 
Though death has quench'd your flame. 
Yet immortal be your name I 
For ye died the death of fame 

With Kiou ! 

27. Soft sigh the winds of Heaven 

O'er your grave ! 
Wliile the billow mournful rolls 
And the mermaid's song condoles, 
Singing — glory to the souls 

Of the Brave ! 

I began with describing my present undertalring on the 
Poets to be selected — ^I mean the first-rate Poets — and I 
have set first-rate judges to name what they consider the 
best passages. These opinions — ^taken along with another 
standard of taste, to which I pay due deference, viz., 
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general opinion — shall decide my own humble choice. Will 
you do me then a fayour, my dear faTourlte of living 
Poeta, to be in this instance a jvidge of the merits of the 
dead ? Will yon niark the passages in Chatterton which 
please you, refeiTing me, with a slight description of what 
the passage contains, to the page of Anderson's edition, 
where I may read the same. From Chattert;on I cannot 
admit into my compilation more than ten or twelve pages 
of 128 hnes to the page. I have also a favour to request, 
that your friend Erskine would give me his assistance in 
reading " Falconer's Shipwreck," and give me in his 
report on the best passage, not exceeding a few pages, to 
be selected. In his taste I confide as much as any man 
alive.* I meant to ask Ahson's discriminating and fine 
judgment of poetical merit ; but 1 fear he is not strong 
enough to be troubled with any commisgion. If you will 
write me on this subject, it will give me great comfort. 
The task of this compilation appears easy ; but to be well 
discharged, it is really fatiguing, I am wading through 
oceans of bad poetry, where not a fish is to be caught. 
Believe me, affectionately yours, 

T. Campbell. 



This letter was promptly acknowledged by Mr. Scott, f 
whose approbation of the scheme of the British Poets 
was accompanied with great admiration of the ne^v ballad ; 
and with such an authority in his favour, Campbell resumes 



• Willism Erakine, Esq., advocate. — See Vol, I., page 243. 

t On the 12lh April, in u letter to Mr. James Balluntyne, he saya : " I have 
imaginetl a very soperb work. What think you oF a complete edition of 
firitiah Poela, ancient and modern ) Johnson'B ia imperfect and out of print; 
(0 ia Bell'i, which is a Lillipatian thing ; and Anderaon't, the most complete 
in point of number, ia most contemptible in execution, both of the editor and 
printer. There ia a acheme for yon ! " 7^e I^e, Vol. II., page 44. 
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feel in asking advances of a liberal dealer. ... In the mean- 
time, having some dirbta to cUscliarge in London, I have 
uo other way of settling my affairs than by requesting a 
temporary accommodation, where I can apply on tlie score 
of fi'iendship ; and where I have reason to think there is 
a ftdl rehance on my principles being honourable. The 
advance of 50/.* at present is a serious favom- to ask of 
jou ; but I hope the disagreeable impression of my con- 
duct will be effaced when I say, as I can say with 
safety, that the money with which I can repay it, is at 
this moment my legal due. ... I have troubled you, there- 
fore, because I think you know me, and think me such a 

j man as would hve uneasily, if, after obtaining a proof of 

I your kindness and confidence, I did not evince myself 
worthy of it by subsequent conduct. The time of repay- 
ment I shall fix a little furtlier off than I could state, if I 
expressed my fair hopes. At all events, therefore, I may 

I Say that this smnmer I shall be able to inclose a draft for 

[ immediate discount. 

Believe me, my dear Scott, yours sincerely, 

Thomas Campbell. 

P. S. It is surely good news to send a poet of the first 
f order, that the great verdict of Fox t is among the classical 
tastes given in warm admiration of your " Lay of the Last 
Minstrel." T. C. 

tOn receipt of the draft, Campbell writes : 
• Ttns letter ie endorsed by Sit W. Scott — " Thomas Campbell, answered — 
•oclodng letter to Longman and Kees, dtiHiring them tu accept my dioft for 
Bil 10m." 

1- " I hitvehad ^ Battering usurance of Mr. Fox's approbation, mixed wilU 
■ cauore of my Enlogy on the Viacount of Dundee.'' — ZrfKrr tn Gfnrpe Ellit, 
Etq., Life of Sir Walter Sro«, vol. ii. p. 49. 
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TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 

Sydenham, April 25M, 1805. 

My dear Scott, 

I received yesterday your letters, and that to 
Longman has succeeded as well as possible. In the fever 
of a temporary complaint, called by Frenchmen "Le 
Catch-cold," I have just command of pen and eyesight 
sufficient to thank you with a most grateful heart for a 
kindness — ^and a kindness most agreeably done. I really 
will never forget the impression I felt on reading your 
letter. The consciousness of having been obliged to have 
recourse to what is, even among firiends, a trial of friend- 
ship, and a something connected with indehcacy, had 
given me a Uttle uneasiness ; but your style and manner 
of writing is so fiill of confidence and of unaffected kind- 
ness, as entirely to reheve me. I am infinitely encouraged 
by what you say of yoiur own fortune. I thought it had 
been founded on paternal inheritance. I hold your pro- 
gress before me as a comfortable encouragement^ to shew 
what a cheerful and industrious use of talents can accom- 
plish. I deUght to think of your happiness ! having a 
sympathetic anticipation that your brother bard, on the 
bleaker knows of Parnassus, may one day batten in such 
another rich enclosure as your own habitation. I thank 
God, I have very tolerable prospects : I have now so 
many pleasing incitements to industry — such a wife and 
such a child as would make any but the heart of a 
scoundrel beat with no other wish than to get forward 
in life for their sakes. In London, it is true, I have 
but few intimate friends ; these, however, I scarcely 
want, having so much inestimable companionship at 
my own fireside. I may safely say I have not a 
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nineteenth part of the disagreeable ebbing of spirits 
■which, I was conscious, in my state of celibacy made me 
often a burthen to myself ; and only at particular times, 
a sufferable associate to those I loved most. The early 
part of my life, however, was a devil of a scene — it was 
cursed with a number of events, wliicb are known scarce 
to any but myself. But Absinthion, the star of bitter- 
ness, has seemed to set on my fortime — it is now out of 
my system altogether. 

Now I have a serious advice to ask on a literaiy subject, 
and I preface it with this request, that you will let it 
be a secret between us. I want some tolerable poem, 
French or German, to translate, and I wish you to choose 
it for me — any one about the size from 600 to 1000 
linea .... Do you know anything of Moncrif, a French 
poet 1 I have done a pretty tale, I think, from him- — ■ 
"Alls and Alexis" — I have made the lover, however, 
a namesake of yours, for "Ardebat Alexim" always 
horrifies me. 

There is a Mohawk Indian in town, who whoops the 
war-whoop to ladies in drawing-rooms, and is the reigning 
rage of the town this eeason. He is an arch dog, and 
palms a number of old Scotch tunes (lie was educated in 
the woods by a Scotchwoman), for Indian opera airs, on 
bis discerning audience. R - ■ s the poet, somebody told 
me, being one of the spectators of this wonder, at 
hearing of proposals for the whoop, was seen to shrink 
with a look of inexpressible horror, and hide himself be- 
hind a sofa. — Adieu, my dear Friend ; beUeve me sin- 
cerely yours, 

Thos. Campbell.* 



• This lelUr is enaorsed by Sir W. Scott :— " Tom Campbell, April \ms. 
I Adraowledges the adraooe of fifty gaiueas by Longman and Co." 
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After a negotiation of several weeks with the London 
publishers, Campbell again writes to his gifted firiend and 
coadjutor. 

TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 

Sydenham, June Srd, 1805. 

My dear Scott, 

Messrs. Cadell and Davies have communicated 
to me the inteUigence of our Uterary projects having 
coincided, as to name and nature, on the subject of the 
British Poets. What is it that Mneas says of perishing 
by the hand of Achilles ? I rejoice that the plan is 
taken from me by a hand so powerful. I really do, my 
dear Scott : it would have gone to my heart to see any of 
the hodmandods of Uterature proposing for this gigantic 
plan : but to see it in your hands, I am happy, for the 
sake of taste and my native country. You will do it 
gloriously, deeply and strongly, with research to inform 
us, fire to warm us, and taste to enhghten us. 

I know not what to say to Mr. Cadell's proposition 
about joining me in the undertaking — a proposition which 
he said he would make to yourself and Mr. Constable. 
As to the butteraceous bookseller, I have no objections to 
him ; but I am sure I should prove a so-so associate with 
you. I thought it proper, however, to let you know how 
far I had gone with the London gentry, lest they, devising 
cunningly to ask our terms separately, should found an 
over-reaching bargain . . . They asked my terms for 
thirty lives, and I gave in the same estimate which Sir 
James Mackintosh offered — a thomand pounds. Now, 
verbum sapienti — ^they are the greatest ravens on earth 
with whom we have to deal — ^liberal enough as booksellers 
go — but still, you know, ravens, croakers, suckers 
of innocent blood and Uving men's brains ! • . . 
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ine man offered to stake his whole reputatiou on the 
for 150/. This was told to me — as a damper is 

rown over muslin that is going to be singed — but I still 
wliat Doctor Anderson calls high ground, and talked 
©f a 1000/. as a small perquisite for this labour. I told 
the bookseller that a reputation that was slaked so cheap, 
did not deserve to be impaled — whereat the bookman 
laughed, conceiving that it must be wit as it was a pun. 

Now teU me freely, my dear Scott, as to your views 
if the undertaking ; if they are serious and long devised. 

len I must not think of joining you in the most fhstant 
mode of responsibility; but if you have only lately thought 
of the work, I may not bo quite useless to you, unpre- 
pared as I am. I request you, by the tme and trust- 
Mble sincerity of your disposition, to let no stepping- 
pitones of delicacy be between us. Just let me know 
"that you come to the work with dehberate preparation, 
and I shall think it a fair and friendly warning to quit a 
thing, which in friendsliip and coniidence I owe to you. 
I have no great idea of my own capabiUty, and a perfect 
consciousness of being unprepared for any immediate 
.attack on it. I shall be' obhged to you to commimicate 
lyour ideas to me, respecting the nature and extent of any 
fpart I could imdertake, with no other prepaiution than a 
general acquaintance with poetry, and enthusiasm in the 
feeling of its beauties. I know it is treating you with too 
much liberty to talk thus of bookseller's terms, because 
yowr lot in life is as independent of them as mim is not. 
But ray only intention is that these cunning ones should 
not get between us, before we have some communication on 

le subject. As to tenns, it is of consequence to the 
general cause of letters, that neither journeymen hke 
myself nor masters — -independent artists like you, should 
be over-reached in their transactions. C * * is a deep 
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draw-w€JL I vns roLDr diq»ed by bim It is not 

two BKiDths sDce be made me abdofactely bdiere he had 
not been meam br namre for a bootB^ler. Bui God 
kih>ws. be is iK< the wcost of liie btmch. Will joa &Tor 
me viib a iiew b&es on tbe sal>>eici ^ . . Mt soil Alis<m 
Oa2n|>haII was Km la«3 SnudaT. 

Betbere me. toot afiecsioDase fiieod, 

TsctHAs^ Campbell. 

Itt ivifinraiKY' nc* tibSs &mi)T e^«nt. wiach. owii^ to cir- 
<'nMHr?»TKy» a}7Via3T nodce^ bad bon kiokad fer with long 
afti paxniul iicibcam^. OaznphaD liais wraes to the god- 
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1 baiv prcoEicamcML :kcxxirims: ti^ 5^oar prescrip- 
liiMi. a bctDfuiKTiicai cm tbe bnile bbd: poiQ of the Ber. 
bttV Aivbibalii Abscm : bm I bare been jki wtaA aocuB- 
tm>c>i) tk> pri>Dt<an^f' wrwrfiiiaiis cm a bcKitseOer of late, 
tbai my t^mc'oe bas li>sj jt^ Chrianiasi pkinr , , , , It seems 
tbas fiubt bas i}i>ii;^^iiniiT>cvi I f^hcmlii b&^(^ fiiesids br ™*l™g 
me »ix\l tb«a , . . Fi^ a IcTOer wbdcii made me, 
if |x>sisiliJ<\ Wr xi^r bitie iMwwsake brtter than ever, 
aoi) J» iHMura fitr 5wih t^xpirctssji'ms as tbe best and most 
KrtDexc^jjl beiwi aJi'mw^ A^iald iiif?WiTe. I «mi toq in this 
itcn^i % mN>jbJiijH^«fte A^aasftissicm,* , . . Teifeid tdk 

me Y\n) bjivi- ii 9i^fh- \ "^7^ TO 0\xi vcm bad a mxtre ! 

• • • 

T. C. 



^a(ii«ij.ii4 kii'fiM«t< tutmiifitu^ m |u^*y ^N ii3>^ t^'bvih i^w^ nlusuoethr Milled liy 
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This letter -was followed by an increase of domestic 
anxieties, which interrupted Iiis efforts for bringing the 
scheme of the Poets to maturity ; but as aoon as these 
were alleviated, he thus returns to the subject ; — 



TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 

Sydenham, /uwe 28(A, 1S05. 

Deab Scott, 

In the belief that we should be able to accommo- 
late easily between ourselYcs, any difference of opinion we 
ight have about the plan of the British Poets, I took the 
liberty of acting as your representative in submitting pro- 
posals to the trade. I proposed the work to be edited in 
volumes similar to Dr. Anderson's, (only) in size — the 
nmnber of volumes about fifteen, plus or mhnis ; Johnson's 
Poets, with their hves, to be the centre of the work : 
your ancient Poets, antecedent to Cowley, to be the right 
wing : and my department, the modems since Johnson, 
with Ramsay, whom Johnson omitted, to bo the left flank 
r the whole. I thought the Poets before Cowley could 
I fewer than fifteen ; nor do I think any rational 
itian critic can diminish the number ; and, to be 
responsible for giving a body of English Poetry since the 
period at which Johnson loaves off, I would not wish to 
E stinted to a much smaller calculation. It is true there 
I not the tenth part of Poets— real and spirit-proof- Poets, 
!l the few yeare of this period that may be found in yours ; 
mt we are bound with the modems, as with near relations, 
Q take notice of smaller recommendations than would carry 
;ht from remoter consanguinity. I must have Ramsay, 
is one of my chief favomites — Bums, Cowper, 
ison, Goldsmith, Darwin, SmoUett, Falconer, Churchill, 
strong, Logan, Green, T. Warton, Cliatterton, and I 
3 Michael Bruce, and surely Beattie. Besides, with 
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what propriety, even if some of these worthies were un- 
niched, cotdd I pretend to be the editor of Modem Poetry, 
and omit Langhome, Wilkie, Mickle, Glover, Penrose, and 
Johnson himself? Penrose is author of one of the very 
finest poems in the English language — " The Field of 
Battle." How far below fifteen could you reduce the list? 
I submitted my proposal of a lumping thousand to the 
proprietors of the Johnson edition. Some of the more 
liberal booksellers stood the shock very well, but among 
the herd of the lower tribe, the proposal fell like a bomb- 
shell, and made them disperse in great alarm. I proposed 
to divide our labour and profits. Cadell and Davies 
were sorry for the vote being against me, and I believe 
would give the sum ; but the general opinion was, that I 
Hhoiild be exhorted to devise a plan with you, compre- 
hending fewer poets and of less cost. 

The time also alarmed them ; for I demanded not to be 
bound to finish my part under eighteen months. Books, 
I think, are not to be promised by the calendar ; so I 
am recommended to concert a new plan. . . . But 
how can I propose to you to stint your plan to the 
narrowed Umits they require, after drawing oiBF your 
attention from a great design of your own ? How 
many below the mark of Jifteen, is it possible or probable 
that you will reduce the number of poets in the pro- 
digious space of time between Chaucer and Cowley ? or 
how much, below the sum of 500/. a-piece, is it fair for 
us to reduce remuneration ? For my own part, I know 
the pestering trouble of picking up anecdotes about the 
modems will occupy my time for a year. ... It 
will certainly cost me journeys to Oxford, Scotland, and 
elsewhere. Now, I have a still higher idea of the import- 
ance of t/our taste. As a joint concern, your reputation 
is at stake. . . . 
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I mean to be quite obstinate on this subject. I will not 

Pftbate a farthing in ray demand. I wish to have your 

I Banction, in rejection of their proposal to put the great 

■ plan of our national poetry and poetical biography on a 

Idirty little scale. The upshot will probably be breaking 

on the difference of terms ; and then your old 

arrangement with Constable will probably discourage 

comjjetition. I shall in that case embark in a scheme on 

which I have for some time cogitated — a Collection of 

genuine Irish Music, and translations fi-om the Irish, 

adapted aa words, to whicli I can obtain access. Do you 

think it will do 1 I will transcribe a little song, which I 

mean to belong to the collection, though the subject is 

Gaelic* 

Pray can you direct me where to find some good notes 
for Lochiel's Warning ? I shall be mueli obliged to you to 
. mention this when you write. 

Believe me, mth great sincerity, your affectionate friend, 
T. Campbell. 



The result of these negotiations, as clearly foretold in 
letter, was " the breaking off on the difference of 
' and the " superb work," which was to have united 
1 one grand design the names of Scott and Campbell, fell 
' suddenly to the groimd. " But the pubhc," as Mr. Lock- 
hart has well observed, " had no trivial compensation upon 
the present occasion, since the failure of the original pre- 
set led Mr. Camplell to prepare for the press those 
«;imens of Englisli Poetry,' which he illustrated witli 
[etches of biography and critical essays, alike iionourable 
a learning and taste,"t 

• Hew followB"Locil UIIid's Daughter," thirteeu atimiad, which do not differ 
D tlie published copy. 
Y In ilr. Uckhart's Life ot Sir Waller SeoU, the whole scheme of llio 
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In a long letter to Mr. Alison, written with paternal 
fondness, from " the nursery," Campbell gives a humorous 
portraiture of his two boys — the elder an infant only 
twelve months old. 

" 1 7th July. * * Your beloved namesake is growing 
a sweet and beautiful child. The elder, Telford, I am sorry 
to send you less fevourable accounts of Don't alarm your- 
self, however, for his health ; it is his moral dispositions which 
are become rude and savage ! ... He talks a language 
like man in his pristine barbarity, consisting of unmodu- 
lated cries and indefinite sounds. He is rapacious, and 
would eat bread and milk till the day of judgment ; but 
he is obUged to stint his stomach to five loaves, and as 
many pints of milk, per diem, besides occasional repasts. 
He is mischievous, and watches every opportunity to poke 
out httle AUson's eyes, and tear the unformed nose from 
his feice ! He had not been christened, but only named, 
till Ahson and he were converted to Cliristianity together. 
The watering of the young plants was a very unconmion 
scene. Telford scolded the clergyman, and dashed down 

British Poets is thns concisely stated : '' It was first opened to Constable, who 
entered into it with eagerness. They found presently that Messrs. Cadell and 
Davies, and some of the other London publishers, had a similar plan on foot ; 
and, after an unsuccessful negotiation with Mackintosh, were now actually 
treating with Campbell for the Biographical Prefaces. Scott proposed that 
the Edinburgh and London houses should join in the adventure, and that the 
editorial task should be shared between himself and his brother poet To 
this both Messrs. Cadell and Mr. Campbell warmly assented ; but ihe design 
ultimately fell to the ground, in consequence of the booksellers refusing to 
admit certain works, which both Scott and Campbell insisted upon. Such has 
been the fate of various similar schemes both before and since ; while Scott, 
Mr. Foster ultimately standing off, took on himself the whole burden of a 
new edition, as well as biography, of Dryden. The body of booksellers mean- 
while combined in what they still called a general edition of the English 

Poets, under the superintendence of one of their own Grub-street vassals." 

Vol. n. p. 45. 
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I the bowl with one smash of his Herculean arms. He 

'■ continued boasting and scolding the priest till a wild cry of 

F-a-men 1 fi-om the clerk astonished him into silence. 

The first meeting of Telford and his young friend of the 

Dursery was diverting. T. bad seen no hye animal of 

the same size, except the lambs on tlio Common, which 

he had been taught to salute by the appellation of B-a-a ! 

This was for some time his nickname for your namesake. 

The importance of those pieces of information may well 

p called in question ; but you remember the anecdote of 

» one who was found on his knees playing with liis 

I, and who asked his visitor — " Have you ever been a 

iherV I shall not incur your contempt by confeBsing 

that I have worn out the knees of my breeches, not so 

much by praying as by creeping after Telford, tlie rum- 

bustical dog ! What would we give to have one day of i/ou 

at Sydenham to join our creeping party ! Excuse a letter 

vfrom the nursery, and believe me, with all the nulk of a 

Eer-brother's kindness, your affectionate 

T. Campbell. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LIFE AT SYDENHAM. 

In the meantime considerable progress was made in the 
" Annals/' the proofs of which, at the Author's solicitation, 
were revised by Mr. Alison, to whom he writes : " I am 
anxious to know whether your health and time will permit 
me to draw thus largely on your firiendship for performing 
so dry a task. . . I still continue to wish in vain for 
the return of my old health and strength. I have been 
advised to use sea-bathing. Do you know of any pleasant 
situation on the western coast that you would recommend. 
It must bo retired, but not a perfect hermitage neither ; 
for I can't do without books, nor can my wife want a 
market. . . I think bathing would give me strength. 
The cold bath was advised to me at Sydenham ; but woe 's 
me ! our water is brought on carts, and costs two shillings 
a barrel, so that bathing here is no joke I . . For 
reasons too, I assm*o you, not perfectly selfish, I wish to 
hear from you. . . I long to see your hand, since I 
cannot see your face. AflFectionately yours, 

T. C." 

During the early part of summer, his health, though deli- 
cate, did not interrupt his Uterary industry. He prepared a 
new edition of his Poems ; and his mind was cheered with 
a fair prospect of carrying out the Uterary plan submitted 
to Walter Scott. But after this scheme was indefinitely 



I 

I 

I 
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postponed, and when uo other encouraging project arose 
to fill its place, his mental energy began to flag ; and he 
relapsed into a series of bodily aihnents, which were much 
aggravated by the force of his imagination. Could he have 
reasoned coolly at the moment, he would have seen no 
real cause for despondency ; for, as he himself has recorded, 
it was " with the shadow rather than the substance that lie 
had to contend ;" and too many of his hours were em- 
bittered by the mere habit of anticipatuig evils which 
never arrived. In these fits of depression, wliich belaboured 
in vain to conceal, Mrs. Campbell was ever " kind and 
assiduous ;" and cheered at home, and encouraged by his 
familiar friends, he made strong and repeated efforts to 
conquer the melancholy, to which ho " was so naturally 
prone." But the difficulty of arranging matters with one 
of his publishers, who tlireatened hira with a law-suit, was a 
source of irritation, which every additional letter on the 
subject revived ; and suffering, as he firmly beheved, under 
protracted injuries for which there was neither hope of 
redress nor apparent limits, his correspondence became 
deeply coloured with gloomy presages of the fiiture, 

This state of morbid scnsibiUty is but too well illustrated 
by the following letter, in which also he reluctantly con- 
fesses the necessity of having recourse to another edition 
of his Poems by subscription : — 

TO JOHN HICHARDSON, ESQ, 

Sydenham, AuffuH 29ti, 1S06. 
My deab Jons, 

Since I wrote you last, I have always checked 
my wish for hearing from you again, by reflecting how 
little amusement my correspondence can now afford you, 
when I have scarcely anything to communicate but anxieties 
of mind, or complaints about indisposition — and therefore 
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how little right I have to your punctual attention. But 
when I reflect on old days of happiness in your society, I 
fly to it as the only resource I can find. . . Three 
months have now elapsed since I have known what it was 
to Ue down or rise — ^to spend a night or day without a 
disordered state of body, that has made my existence 
burthensome and useless. My debiUty has increased to 
such a point, that I can take no exercise except riding. 
There was a time when I little expected a walk of a mile 
to knock mo up ; but now it is otherwise ; confinement to 
the house is so noxious to my spirits, that I am forced to 
the only mode of exercise I can support, which is on horse- 
back ; and that, in the present bad weather, has induced other 
ailments, which are only preferable to entire imprisonment 
Debility gaining ground at this rate, cannot last long. I 
speak without affectation to you, my dearest fiiend, who 
have known my most intimate thoughts, when I say that 
a sort of comfort comes over my mind, when I think that 
the consummation, wie way or other, must soon arrive. . . 
There is something in one's internal sensations that tells 
more of really progressive disorder in the constitution, 
than medical prognostics can describe — ^and those sensa- 
tions I am certainly conscious of feeling. The irregular 
but incessantly returning fits of weakness : the heavy and 
alarm-bell pulsations of the heart ; loss of appetite, and a 
deep oppression through the whole frame, have lasted so 
long, that I cannot possibly have stamina to support them 
much longer. Could anything restore me to what I once 
was, life would have some value — much and dearly should 
I love it ! But what prospect is existence to me, when my 
mind is so hampered in its efforts, that I hardly finish a 
sentence of a common letter, without an oppressive struggle. 
What prospect to see a wife and femily that I love, depend- 
ing on a morbid valetudinarian, whose nerves of industry 
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■fere cut asunder by sickness I The perusal of a few pages 
lialf fevers me ; and it would need the day entire and 
healthy, to fiilfil the responsibihty I liave before mc. Vet 
the dreadful and melancholy idea of leaving my unfortu- 
nate wife and infiints on this wide world, binds me to 
existence. I shudder at what may happen if they are 
■ sleft — as it is not impossible they may soon be, I will not 
■deny that the very reflection on this possibility makes me 
rworse than I should necessarily be, under the real com- 
plaints I suffer. But it produces one good effect^it has 
made me arrange matters so that, at all events, if I shoidd 
_ .not survive this illness, something will accrue to Matilda 
ftftod the httle ones — I have determined not to dispose of 
Kny copyright of the ne.\t volume that Dolg claims ; ^'' and 
1 think there is little probability of his making anything 
of it at law. . . I bad gone some length in printing a small 
edition, of which I expected some profits ; but I had 
sounted on more than was reasonable, on stricter caleula- 
Without a firm support from the booksellers — a 
wdial and warm assistance — it is not safe risking even a 
ftiilling pamphlet. On soimduig the London booksellers, 
[ have reason to dread they would be entirely passive in 
: this volume. I must also toll you in confidence, 
lat I find dependence on them so hiuuiliating — I find 
' them so prone to insidt all but the prosperous and mde- 
pendent — that I have secretly detoi-mined to have in future 
as little as possible to do with them. I know the disagree- 
aJileness of again publialiing by the support of my friends, 
as in the last quarto. I feel it, I assure you, a little morti- 
Mng ; but still it is a million of times more agreeable than 
dependence on the trade ; and I am determined to publish 
in the maimer I have mentioned. I shall rather depend 

' See this sUted Vol. 11. p. 18. 
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on my friends, than the gentlemen of the " Row ;" and 
this you may rely on, that I know now sufficiently the art 
of publishing, to get a most beautiful book for my sub- 
scribers, with sufficient profit to myself. I shall have four 
very beautiful engravings, and none but my most select 
poems. I only want three hundred names ; and so much 
do I count on London for assistance, that I shall be well 
contented if a tliird part of what I disposed of in the last 
edition be got oflF in Edinburgh — perhaps even fifty would 
be the quota for Scotland. . . . God bless you and 
yours, Thos. Campbell. 

The month of September was consumed by renewed 
efforts, on the part of Campbell's friends and advisers, to 
adjust the long pending diflFerence between him and his 
Edinburgh pubUsher. Having no desire to revive this 
ungratefiil question, I gladly pass on to subjects of more 
general interest. 

It has been seen in his letter of June 28th, that in the 
event of defeat in carrying out his scheme of the " Poets,'* 
Campbell had projected a collection of Irish melodies. The 
plan was communicated in the first instance to Walter 
Scott, and then to Mr. George Thomson, by whom it was 
favourably entertained; and through him the Songs were 
expected to find a sure introduction to popularity. In this 
enterprise, however, the Poet was again discouraged : the 
ground wajs understood to be already bespoken — ^if not 
occupied — and, if report said truly, so efficiently occupied, 
as to render competition hazardous. Under this impres- 
sion, he decKned the larger work, and resolved to confine 
himself to a few popular ballads, in continuation of those 
which had already appeared with his name. But in this 
plan he was also defeated. In a letter to Mr. Richardson, 
the subject is thus briefly noticed : — " . . I troubled 
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{Srahamc with a commission — to apologise to Thomson for 
ichning his proposal of sending him a few songg, both 
from my present indifferent health, and from a view of 
publishing some songs myself. I am now a little better ; 
but I have laid aside for the present my view of publish- 
■pg any songs, and must trouble you also with a commission 
^Ha Mr. Thomson, saying that I shall be hai)py to attempt 
^Bome pieces that may suit his music — but that I cannot 
HleaTe my present avocations,*^ without material damage to 
■my pecuniary profits. I am sorry to be obliged to bargain 
with one so much my friend ; but my exertions are limited 
by indifferent health — my expenses are heavy; and nume- 
wfous as my responsibihties are, my time would bo lost in 
H^ttempting to do any thing, unless I got such terms as 
^^cott has got from Whyte. If he can extend the com- 
mission to five or six songs, I can set seriously about the 
task — if he cannot, it would be a material damage to break 
my present avocations. You will say this, perhaps, in a 
more gaiiJy way than I can write it. I shall be happy to 
have Mr. Thomson's answer when convenient. I am still 
atremely weak. God bless you, my affectionate friend ! 
teheve me yours, eternally, 

Thos. Campbell. 



I His feelings of disappointment, arising out of these 

Irejected schemes" of the British Poets — feelings which he 

jld no longer suppress, found vent in an aftecting letter 

I his more fortunate brother poet, whose friendship was a 

3 of honest pride and consolation. 



\ • These Vfere the " Annals," Biographical Sketches, revision of his Poema, 
agements with " The Star," and Specimens of Scuttish Poetry. 
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TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 

Sydenham, Oc(o6er 2, 1805. 

My dear So^tt, 

I should have written to vou some time ago 
relative to the ** Poets." but have been under severe pain 
of boily, and a consequent anxiety of mind, about the 
state of my attairs and prospects, which are so much 
aifecteil bv the chanses of mv health. I trusted to 
Longman and Rees' letting you know, as was their duty, 
the result of the negotiation respecting the "Poets;" 
they have been dilatory, I understand. It is probable, 
however, that Mr. Rees, being in Scotland, would bring the 
story along with him — a story disgraceful even to book- 
seUers. They have taken Alexander Chalmers into keeping 
for 300/. to perform this tasL I expected to have filled 
this ensuing winter with the pleasing task of co-operating 
with a friend — and a friend of proud fame — in writing the 
Uves and characters of our Bards. Poor Bards ! you are 
all ill-used, even after death, bv those who have lived on 
your brains. And now, having scooped out those brains, 
they drink out of them, like Vandals out of the skulls of 
the starved and slain, sewed up by the Gothic Ganymede, 
Alexander Chalmers. 

To drop metaphor, my dear Friend, I have winter 
approaching, and all the happiness I built on this employ- 
ment is gone ! I hope I shall soon have out a volume of 
fugitive pieces, and I have several pieces of poetry on the 
stocks ; but I have been worn by pain and sickness, fex 
beyond the power of poetry. I have none in my brain, 
and inspiration is a stranger to extreme apprehension 
about the future ! The plan of the songs will not do : I 
am discouraged on all hands by the musical judges to 
whom I have mentioned the subject ; at all events, nothing 
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immediate can be clone. I can now cherish no hopes of 
any agreeable undeitaking, unless your extensive influence 
over Constable, or some of the Edinburgh trade, can chatk 
out Bome plan of wliich, as in the last intended, I could be 
your coadjutor. It is for this purpose I write to you. 
Your extensive tlioughts have gone over so many subjects, 
that there are probably several great works (of prose I 
mean) in your view ; and in some of these it might 
happen that tlie exertion of ray industry might be em- 
ployed under your banners. Under the general fits of 
pain or debility, to wliich I have been for some time 
subject, I am utterly unfit foi- any f//a^ul exercise of the 
imagination ; but, having learnt the great art of sitting so 
many hours a day at my desk — -every day that I am not 
positively overcome with sickness — I know I can now 
trust much to my industry. The groat difficulty is 
bre^ng proposals to those who aj-e unfortunately the 
only patrons of Uterature. I am no match for them. 
^ey know the dependence of my fortune, and they avail 
themselves of it. Longman and Roes have engaged me to 
write a small collection of Specimens of Scottish Poetry, 
and affix a Glossary, with notices of two or thi-eo hves . . . 
meagrely and miserably cramped down to a most pitiful 
thing. Yet, having lost every nerve of application to the 
poetical pieces I was going on with, I took this in hand 
because it wjis compatible with the state of health and 
spirits, which are the thermometers of my poetry. The 
selection is a matter of taste, not of historical or anti- 
"piarian illustration. I think I have the sources of the 
work pretty clearly before me ; but I shall not consider 
myself safe, till I have from you — if you will have the 
kindness to note them down — a list of the best compila- 
tions of Scottish poetry which you would recommend. I 
have finished the few shght sketches of hves which are to 
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accompany the Poems, viz., Bums, Ramsay, Ferguson. 
As for the two last, perhaps you will say I am chronicling 
small beer. I hope I shall be able to send you my little 
volume of originals in a few weeks. — ^BeUeve me, my dear 
Friend, yours very sincerely, Thos. Campbell. 

The painful interest awakened by the perusal of this 
letter, is much relieved by a short but emphatic postscript 
in these words : — 

" P.S. His Majesty has been pleased to confer a pension* 
of 2001 a year upon me. GoD Save the King !'* 

It was well known that, for several months previous to 
this announcement, Campbell's firiends had been very active 
in concerting measiu-es for securing to him this most 
seasonable bounty : but to what private influence he was 
indebted for the grant, has never been discovered. It was 
said at the time that one of the Princesses, who was 
charmed with his poems, interceded with the King in his 
behalf ; that the name being referred to the minister^ was 
approved, and placed on the pension list All, however, 
that Campbell has left in reference to this interesting 
event, is comprised in the following note : — " My pension 
was given to me under Charles Fox's administration. So 
many of my firiends in power expressed a desire to see 
that favour conferred upon me, that I could never discover 
the precise individual to whom I was indebted for it. 
Lord Minto's interest, I know, was not wanting : but I 
hope I may say, without ingratitude to others, that I 
beUeve Charles Fox and Lord Holland would have be- 
stowed the boon without any other intervention." 



• This peiwion — nominally 200/. — deducting office fees, duties, &c., never 
amounted to more than 168/. per annum : but that sum he enjoyed nearly 
forty years. See his own statement, page 75, Letter, 30th Dec. 
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Writing fill! thirty years afterwards on this subject, he 
Bays : — " Before that event, I had laboured under such 
gloomy prospects as I am reluctant to look back upon ; 
and I should probably consign the history of them to 
oblivion, if I gave way to unmanly feehng or false pride. 
But everything that is false in my pride, gives way to the 
gratitude which I owe to those friends who rallied round 
me at that period ; and it would be black ingratitude if I 
could forget that, in one of those days, I was saved from 
ig a debtor's lodgings in the King's Bench, by a 
nificent present which the Rev. Sydney Smith conveyed 
me from Lady Holland," 

Of the income so materially improved by this act of the 

iiyal bounty, Campbell made a prompt and generous use ; 

id, reserving only one portion for himself, divided the 

nder between his Mother and Sisters, Nor was the 

active co-operation of his friends impaired by this stroke 

of good fortune ; it was resolved that one grand effort 

should be made to place the Poet and his family beyond 

le reach of future embarrassment ; and to accomplish 

a new quarto edition of liis " Poems " was advertised, 

which all who admired the inspired advocate of freedom 

were invited to subscribe. By the end of autumn the plan 

was matured, the new volume ready for the press, and the 

bscriptiou list highly satisfactory — as shown by the fol- 

iwing charactemtic letter from Mr, F. Homer : — 



Kthe 
■«ow 



TO JOHN RICHARDSON, ESQ, 

The Temple, llC/i Dec, 1805. 

Dear Richardson, 

I send you, along with this letter, four subscrip- 
ion proposals, which we have printed for Campbell ; I 

ished to have got fi-anks, but have been disappomted, 
lOu had better get some printed at Edinburgh in the 
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same form, to disperse among your friends there aiid 
throughout Scotland. 

Mr. Sydney Smith has taken charge of the subscription 
here ; that is, all the papers come from him, and are 
ultimately to be returned to him. He lodges the money 
at Hoare's, on Campbell's account ; and two or three 
booksellers have consented to receive subscriptions at their 
shops, free of commission. You must take upon yourself 
the same central authority, and trust for the Scotch sub- 
scription ; and when you have got a great deal of money, 
which I maJiO no doubt you i\nll, you may remit either to 
Smith or directly to Coutts', which is more convenient 
perhaps at Edinburgh than a remittance to Hoare's. 

Very little exertion has been made yet ; but we liave 
got above two hundred pounds, of which sixty arc from 
Oxford. I shall be very much disappointed, if we don't 
put into the Poet's purse more than a thousand pountls. 

You will, of course, consult Mr. Stewart and Campbell's 
other friends, as to the best means of pusliing the sub-J 
scription ; and I have told Lord Webb Seymour that ; 
will call on him for that purpose. I have aont one 8 
scription paper to Reddie, and have desired him to coi 
municate with you if it is necessary. It will bi 
if Glasgow does not distinguish herself in this subacripti 
Lady Holland has written to Lord Lorn, to rouse : 
whole clan of the " Campbells." 

I am happy to assure you that Campbell's health does 
not appear worse than it has been for many years. The 
indisposition which you heard of, while I was at Edinburgh, 
proceeded very much from aiiaiety about his circum- 
stances ; I trust his mind will be set at ease upon that 
subject, if he has confidence enough in his friends to 
disclose his M-hole situation, and firmness to adhere to a 
fixed plan. I don't know if he has written to you since ] 
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came to town ; if I find he has not, I will write to you 
again more at length. In tlie raeantimo you will hear 
fi-om Dr. Thomas Brown what negotiation Smith has liad 

with that Jew . Beheve me, yours very truly, 

Fra. Horheb. 

Mr. Homer's conclusion that the malady, under which 
Campbell had been so long a sufferer, was owing nmeh 
more to depression of mmd than decay of body, was well 
fiMinded ; and to Mr. Ahson, who liad strongly recora- 
mended him to the care of Dr. Baillie, he writes under 
the influence of his brightened prospects : — 

TO THE REV. ARCHIBALD ALISON. 

Prince's Place, Fimlicd, 2Srd Nov., 18(15. 
MV DEAREST AlISON, 

Thanks between us is a thing that I feel super- 
id by the consciousness of our mutual regard ; if it 
ire not, I know not how I should express myself for 
'OUT last instance of care for raj liealth, and yom- recom- 
mendation to Bailhe — a man so truly valuable to bo made 
known to in such a manner. Bailhe is deservedly wor- 

jihi ppBd in London. I know not that meihcal fame was 

^■ffer higher ; he is every way an acquisition to one's 

^Bcquaintance ; and though, thank God, the worst is now 

over with me, I have too much regard to my own interest 

to fail availing myself of your re-introduction, I knew 

turn before, but I should wish to be known to him as youi- 

Hfriend. I am indeed very much, and very wonderfully 

^BBcovered, so as to be able to resume my long forsaken 

^Tmployments, and to do something. The weakness that 

lingers on my constitution, after severe pain and sickness, 

ia, indeed, more tedious tlian 1 could wish ; and since 
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coming to town — whicli I was forced to do for the sake 
avoiding journeys — I feel tlie change of air not fc 
the better ; jet, on the whole, I have reason to bli 
God for deUverance from what I dreaded more 
leaving this world — the painiul anticipation of my 
being a wdow, and my children orphans. 

I am particularly uneasy about my mother ; I hear ah( 
is ill ; I fear from her age, dangerously. What I mi 
regret is my inabihty to make a joiuTiey to see her. 
The state of my health might now make it possible; 
bnt from circumstances which I may have occasion ta 
mention to you soon, I must quit the only prospect I haw 
of future competence and provision, if I attempted 
be absent from London just now, even on the most pious 
duties. I feel that without sacrificing everything, I cannot 
perform the journey I intended. I understand that Dr. 
Brown* has shown her most uncommon attention. God 
bless him ! I shall never forget such a proof of his 
humanity ; for, although he is my sincere friend, I believe 
a nobler motive than friendship is the cause. WUl you 
have the goodness, my dearest Alison, to inquire confi- 
dentially — for I have implicit reliance on his skill — how fitr 
he is apprehensive as to her danger ? I shoidd write to. 
Brown myself; but, alas I a letter is not now to me the 
pleasant task it once was ; it would seem affectation or 
coldness of heart, to say how arduous a labour it now is to 
me to put a few words together, even to my best fliends. 
Remember me to the circle of yom' home, who are as dear 
to me as ever — and that is saying not a httle. The 
Stewarts I trust are well, and will receive my kind wishi 
coming in company so agreeable. My eldest hoy now sa; 
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• Dr. Tbomu Bruwn, Profewor of Mora! Pliilosopliy (noticed ai 
Vol. 1.) in the University of Ediubargh. 
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" Papa !" You know what a word tliat is for tho first six 

times it is pronounced ! As for your Alison, I vow to jou 

that your name is not ill spent ; he is, indeeJ, a little 

Kangel. Believe me, with seutimcnts that no time nil! eiface, 

H Yours as of old, Thomas Campbell. 

^B For the benefit of medical advice, and more frequent 

intercourse with his fi-iends, Campbell took a temporary 

lodging in Pimlico, where " the fore-part of every day, 

except Sunday, was devoted to literary engagements." In 

.Iransmitting to Edinburgh some additional MS. of the 

Annals," he gives the following account of himself at the 

of the year : — 

TO THE REV. ARCHIBALD ALISON. 

Ike. 2S. 1805. 

. . The incessant frailty of my health has so long 
de me a bad correspondent, that you will hardly 
recognise my hand. I have grown such a wreck of my 
former self, that often the exertion which would elevate 
Bay mind is a fatigue to my body. This has principally 
>en the case since the good event of his Majesty's kind- 
( to me ; otherwise you should not have been left to 
lam it by report of the Gazette. ... I am afraid 
«r all your kind perusal, I shall not rank with Tacitus at 
ids bout ; but, for your own sake, my dear Friend, do not 
J erasures ; or else, when your own name stands in 
•etry connected with a prose blunderer, you will wish my 
"dedication* in the fire. 

Your namesake, little Alison, is supposed by many to be 

jetting the heels of Telford in beauty and smartness. 

( an arch rogue — would to God you had a sight of 

" Thededicalion of " Lochiel and Hoheulindeo." See Vol. I., p. 392. 
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him. . . Time, distance, honours or dishonours, place, 
pensions — all that befalls me — cannot weaken the sweet 
remembrance to me of your evening parlour and fireside ; 
and I shall dun my good genius for a debt due to me, till 
the happy moment comes, when I may again see you in 
the same scene. What an addition it would be to intro- 
duce my children to plague and quiz you, as yours did me! 
Remember me dearly and kindly in that scene, and 
believe me with eternal regard yoxjrSy 

T. Campbell. 

In the following letter to his elder sister he is more 
expUcit, and enters thus fully into the state of his health 
and prospects — but in a strain that still evinces great 
mental anxiety. An extract will suflSce : — 

TO MISS CAMPBELL. 

Sydenham, December 30, 1805. 

My dear Sister, 

. . . The long illness under which I have laboured 
has disabled, and still disables me, from communicating 
with many friends on the subject which was announced to 
J ou by the papers. The bountifiil allowance from govern- 
ment was obtained through several interests ; it was 
accelerated by the state of my health, which too visibly 
showed the necessity of something being done for me. 
The allowance is nominally 200/., by the reduction of the 
income-tax 180/., and by other reductions of the tax on 
pensions to 160/. This, I beUevc, will be left; but it is 
imderstood to be in contemplation to tax all pensions four 
shilUngs in the pound, in which case not more than 140/. 
will be left. . . . 

Whatever the sum be, such is now the verdict of my 
physicians, that I must regard it as the only defence 
between me and premature dissolution. Their recommen- 
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dation ia to obtain sea-bathing quarters, to leave off 
application to business for an indefinite period, or to 
expect my constitution to be soon broken beyond the 
reach of recovery. By the publication of my Poems. I 
exjiect to be enabled to continue my mother's allowance,* 
without infringing on my pension, which, in the cheapest 
comer of England, will but subsist my family. From my 
own labour, it is now too far gone with ray constitution to 
expect any permanent resource. 

It was for some time a doubt with me, whether to think 
of risking the remaining health I had, and, by remaining 
in communion with the London booksellers, to increase 
ray income as far as possible, or to secure my constitution 
by a retreat ere it be too late. These doubts were, how- 
ever, soon concluded by the last remains of strength which 
I possessed having so much forsaken me, that, if I remain 
in London, it must be to be idle. My days are oppressed 
and feverish — my nights sleepless. I have now no alter- 
native but retirement or dissolution. My life is not my 
own ; and I must give it the only chance. . . . 

At a time when I was ill fit for a journey, I have been 

in London to exert every interest for E . I am doing 

all that I can by apphcation for her 

I behcve and trust you will oxeit all your interest. 
I have told you my situation vei-y freely, that you may see 
the necessity for every effort being used. . . 

I have little power to write, and can only subscribe myself, 
your affectionate brother, Thos. Campbell. 

The Idndly warmth, with wliich the Poet's interests 

■ Thin ii evidently said as a eatUion to others, whose claimx, though tandly 
preferred ever since his pensioo was gazetted, were of a much leaa aacred 
nature than those of Mrs. Campbell, his mother, on whom he had, long e 
thia time, settled and paid a handsome annuity. See page 33. 
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were espoused by his able and judicious friend, Mr. Homer, 
was not likely, in such a cause, to grow either languid or 
cool : and, in reply to his zealous coadjutor in Edinburgh, 
he gives the following report of what had been aooom- 
plished in London. 

TO JOHN RICHARDSOX, ESQ., WjS. 

Hampstead, December 81, 1805. 

Mr DEAB Sib, 

I am very much rejoiced to hear that at Edin- 
burgh the subscription for Campbell is going on so 
prosperously. It must still be pushed, however, as actively 

as possible ; for told me to put no trust in Glasgow; 

and it would be very much to the disgrace of Scotland, if 
a large portion of the sum raised did not come from thence. 
I cannot tell what sum we have procured, for most of the 
lists are still out ; but many persons have done themselves 
great credit by the activity they have excited for one 
whom they only knew by his writings. We are much 
indebted to some women of fashion, particularly Lady 
Elizabeth Foster, who first suggested this subscription, 
and has been at a great deal of trouble. It may do you 
good, among the slaves in Scotland, to let it be known 
that Mr. Pitt f put his name to the subscription, when he 
was at Bath, and we hope that most of the ministers will 
follow him. The great object is to raise such a sum as 
may form a permanent fund for Campbell's family. Even 
if it should be small, I would recommend this to be done, 
because there cannot be a surer motive to economy, than 

* Many of the Bymptoms of debility — less scrnpulonsly dwelt upon in this 
letter than in others of the same period — may perhaps be accounted for by his 
neglect of regimen^ and having recourse to articles of diet which had a manifest 
tendency to increase the morbid sensibility under which he laboured. 

t This illustrious Statesman, as the reader may remember, died on the 23rd 
of January — only three weeks after the date of this letter. 
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to have the beginning of a fortune laid. You will be of 
great service to Campbell in tliis respect, when you come 
to London ; for nobody hero knows him domestically 
enough, to speak freely to him on these subjects. You 
roust teach him to consider this subscription as an exertion 
which cannot 'with propriety, nor even, perhaps, with 
succesa, be tried another time : and tliat from this time, 
he must look forward to a plan of income and expense 
wholly depending upon himself, and most strictly adjusted. 
He gets four guineas a week for translating foreign 
Gazettes at the "Star" office; it is not quite the best 
employment for a man of genius, but it occupies him only 
four hours of the morning ; and the payment ought to go 
a great length in defraying his annual expenses. You will 
be able to convey to Campbell these views of his situation, 
and others that will easily occur to you ; none of us are 
entitled to use so much freedom with him. Be sure to 
leave Campbell's affairs at Edinburgh in zealous hands. 
P. Horner. 

»Witb this letter closed the year 1805 — an eventful 
year to Campbell. It had dawned upon him with many 
evil omens, and found him involved in many difficulties, 
from which there was no \Tsiblo means of escape ; but it 
left him in improved health, with new friends, a settled 
income, and cheering prospects, as if to prove that — 

" Whea Fortune means to men most good 
She looks npon them with a threatening eye." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 

Among the more active and zealous of the Poet's new 
acquaintance was the family of Wynell Mayow, Esq., of 
Montagu-street,* by whose united exertions many distin- 
guished names were now added to his list of friends and 
subscribers. At the head of the list stood that of the 
great Tory leader, which was followed by those of every 
shade in poUtics ; who, in doing homage to the Poet> aban- 
doned all party considerations, and vied with each other 
in expressing their sense of his merits, by acts of unaffected 
kindness and UberaUty. To this gratifying testimony of 
pubhc estimation, Campbell often reverted in after-life 
with unmingled pleasure. It has been seen, from passages 
already quoted, how deeply rooted in his heart was the 
remembrance of kindness and generosity ; and thinking, 
perhaps, that — 

" Fortune was merry, 
And in that mood would give him anything " — 

he indulged hopes of a political appointment, which would 

* Mr. Mayow's country house was at Sydenham ; and to this family Camp- 
bell expressly alludes, when he says — " It so happened that the dearest friends 
I had at Sydenham were thorough Tories ; but this acquaintance ripening into 
friendship, called forth a new liberalism in my mind, and possibly ^so in 
theirs/' — See page 27. Of this amiable and accomplished family, frequent 
mention will be found in the Poet's Letters ; and in the mean time I need 
only add, that from Mr. Mayow, Campbell took the original of " Albert,*' in 
his " Gertrude of Wyoming." 
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have CDabled hmi, in his turn, to serve those who had 
rendered important senice to him. In this design Lord 
Gren^Tlle and other influential fiicmls took a warm inte- 
rest ; but their sucecss was ultimately defeated by the 
illness and death of the liberal and enlightened Premier, 
Chai-les Fox. 

In the mean time, Campbell was fiilly employed in 
miscellaneous writing ; and in the following lettei' to a 
fair, life-long correspondent, a few brief particulars are 
given of himself his family, and occupations, 
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TO MISS MAYOW. 

Jannniy 23, 1S06. 

Dbae Madam, 

The extreme similarity of tlie uote which you 
bad the goodness to send me last week, to your sister's 
liand-writing, is an apology to my own conscience for my 
mistake ; so that I am sure it miwt be fairly so to your 
good nature. From so much kindness, in being interested 
in my publication — and I have reason to say in my whole 
good fortune — I should be inclined to pay the same com- 
pliment to the similarity of your hearts, as your hands ; 
were it not too hke the flattery and alliteration of a poet, 
although, God knows, I am sincere. The " Proposals " 
will be sent to Montagu-street on Saturday ; I hope that 
will be sufficiently soon. I am extremely obliged to Mr. 
Wolff for his hint respecting the Edda. I am, however, 
at present in no state to turn my attention to any avoca- 
tion so important. The moment my mind is discharged of 
many anxieties and employments, which at present fill it 
up to the brim, I shall consider myself very fortunate if 
Mr. Wolff will continue his goodness, and let me ask him 
for pilotage and direction, in the choice of projier matter 
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for translation. Mrs. Campbell was obliged to retiim 1 
Sydenham. She found the City air did not agree vntiirl 
the httle ones ; they were threatened with measles ; ^lAa 
is a great alarmist, and retreated precipitately. Th^^l 
came a dreadful disappointment of no servant arrivii^ f 
and Sydenham is most unproductive in that useful article J 
Her over anxiety and efforts in the nursery, withoutJ 
proper assiBtanee, have done her material injury. At laat» ■ 
by very strenuous efforts, we have got a sick-nurse ; and 
I have persuaded her to confine herself to bed. Aa the 
spring is so near, I believe it will scarcely be advisable for 
us to make another movement to town. Mrs. Campbell, ■ 
thopgh unable to write, ia yet anxious to send you I 
best remembrance ; she hopes your summering in Syden- 
ham will commence in spring, and that we shall soon see 
you. I shall with infinite pleasure avail myself of your 
kind invitation to pay you an unceremonious visit, and 
enjoy the usual happiness I have had in visiting your 
family. — I have the honour to be, &c. T. Campbell. 

On his return to Sydenham, the happy change in his 
circumstances imparted a cheerful serenity to his fireside, 
which had seldom visited him in that sequestered retreat. 
Congratulations, "both personal and epistolary," on the 
recent act of royal favour, were daily offered to him ; and, 
in answer to an old comrade, vrith whom he had spent 
many pleasant evenings m Edinburgh, he writes with all 
the characteristic warmth which endeared him to his eartyl 
friends. 

TO JOHN KEDDIE, ESQ. 

Sydenham, February 12, 1B06. 

My deab Friend, 

Two days ago I opened with great pleasurfrl 
your welcome epistle, and recognised a signatiu^, to whid 
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I assure you, the lapse of years lias not made me attach a 
less pleasant or lively feeling of esteem. It is but due to 
our friendship that any person who brings a letter from 
you, should meet the welcomest reception I can give him 
in my house ; and, instead of waiting till chance intro- 
duce me to the gentleman by whom you wrote me, I have 
sent to see if he will favour me with a visit ; and I am 
sure, if any attention I can show may ije acceptable to him, 
his claim is well established by jjovr name being the 
cement of our acquaintance. I was sincerely gratified to 
hear of your delightful domestic circle being well, and 
remembering mo so kindly. I was cheered with the 
remembrance of old times ; I was flattered with the kind- 
ness of addressing me at so long a distance ; and I repeat 
— ^what I assure you I should wish to say to few besides 
yourself — tliat if our lots be still cast in distant places, 
the friend who comes from j/oii to me, with either letter or 
message, shall be already entitled to my best reception, as 
coming from a man whom I have long loved and esteemed. 
You were right, my dear sir, not to suppose that it 
was possible I should look back on an early friendship with 
|8light feeUngs. The estimable quahties of a right manly 
iSiid social heart, united with a kindness of character, 
'which for me, indeed, was both in social and sober hours 
peculiarly exerted, were very endearing to me when we 
livetl together : and how could I cease to esteem them in 
absence ! . . . 

I have had some eventftil scenes in my life since we 
jwrted. Although no express hopes are held out by this 
change of administration, yet in time, I trust in God, some 
of the powerful will remember me. In the mean time, 
my situation is, by the recovery of my health, by no 
means discouraging. I have two very fine boys, not 
beauties, but buxom and health-like. The eldest espe- 
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cially, my namesake, is a little Hercules, and leaps man- 
fully at the sound of music. The amiable lady, on whom 
you have the goodness to congratulate me, sends you her 
best compUments. She is a very comfortable Mater. 
But there is a something about me, you know, my friend, 
that lacks strength in brushing against the world, and 
battling out the evil day. Matilda has, luckily for me, a 
soul of uncommon fire and force of character ; every inch 
of her spirit is mettle and pride — ^yet honest pride, Grod 
knows. I am sure you would soon get well acquainted 
with her, and hke her much. Chance— I should say, 
good luck — may, perhaps, bring you to London ; if so, 
ask for me, at No. 1, Carey-street, at Mr. Tulloch's. 
How happy should I be to shake hands with you ! Please 
remember me kindly to your worthy mother and my fidr 
musical friend, ^^ and all your amiable circle, and believe 
me, unfeignedly yours, Thos. Campbell. 

In a letter, apologising to Mrs. Mayow, who took a cordial 
interest in his fame and fortune, for unintentional delay in 
forwarding to her a prospectus of the forthcoming edition, 
Campbell relates an awkward mistake which he had just 
committed, the consequences of which were almost &.tal to 
his constitution : — " March 24. . . . The day I was favoured 
with your kind invitation, I had a very slight indisposition, 
so sUght that I thought I should that evening have had 
the pleasure of announcing my intention to be with you 
on Thursday. The serious accident, however, of swallow- 
ing by mistake a draught of laudanum, for a medicine of 
the same colour, had nearly sent me to the shades before 
night. ... I am not painfully ill, but so shattered and 
exhausted, that I should think it unsafe to venture town- 

* Miss Mary Keddie, to whom Campbell addressed some complimentaiy 
verses in Edinbui^h. See notice of the family, Vol. L pages 230 — ^264. 
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Wards till I am restored. ... At wliatever time it 
may please the great patron of verso-making valetudi- 
narian — Don Phtebus Apollo — to allow me the much- 
wished-for pleasure of spending an evening at your house, 

« 1 am afraid it must necessarily be without my better part. 

1 We cannot contrive a plan of being in town \vithout the 
lildren ; and a removal of them, even for one day, is not 
% journey, but an expedition — niu^e-maids and all 1 T. C." 

One of the most agreeable incidents in Campbell's private 
iiiatory at this time, was the expected arrival and settle- 
ment in town of his friend Mr, Kichardson : and another, 
which bears the whitest mark in the Poet's calendar, was a 
day at Holland House, which he lias thus recorded : — 

"... Lord Holland asked me to dine at Holland House, 
ia company with his illustrious uncle— and now I am come 
to a passage of my life that ought to give inspiring recol- 

tions. . . What a proud day for me to shake hands with 
Demosthenes of his time ! to converse famiharly with 
the great man, whose sagacity I revered as unequalled; 
whose benevolence was no less apparent in his pimple 
manners — and to walk arm-in-arm round the room with 
him. But I must own that, when the great man treated 
me with this condescension, I hanlly knew — you will 
excuse the plirase — whether I was standing on my head or 
my feet. Luckily for me, however, Fox drew me into a 
subject on which I was competent to converse. It was 
the jEneid of Virgil. It is disgustingly common for 
ehallow critics to talk about the monofo?iy of Virgil's licroic 
diaracters — unfairly quoting the single line — 

Fort.eraque GyBD. fortemqiie Cleantliuni 

Virgil's characters are really varied and richly 
picturesque. In this critical belief I found that the gi-eat 
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man, with whom I was conversing, agreed with me ; and 
I delivered myself so well on the subject, that he said at 
parting — 'Mr. Campbell, you must come and see me at 
St. Anne's Hill, and there we shall talk more about these 
matters.' 

" Lord Holland also told me afterwards that Fox said 
to him aside, ' I like Campbell ; he is so right about 
Virgil!' 

" What particularly struck me about Charles Fox was, 
the electric quickness and wideness of his attention in 
conversation. At a table of eighteen persons, nothing 
that was said escaped liim ; and the pattest animadver- 
sion on ever;)"thing that was said, came down smack upon 
us ; so that his conversation was anything but passively 
indolent or unformidable, . . My hope of seeing Charles 
Pox at St. Anne's Hill was frustrated, alas ! by the national 
misfortune of his death" — * . . . 

It was generally remarked, I believe, hy those who 
could best appreciate his acquirements, that, in company 
with men of refined taate and education, Campbell was 
often singularly happy in rich classical allusions, which 
gave unexpected point and brilliancy to the conversation. 
" What a vast field," said Sy(^lney Smith one day, after 
listening to some of these sparkling sallies — " Wliat a vast 
field of literature that young man's mind has rolled overt" 
His mind was stored with the strength and quintessence 
of ancient poetry ; and to hear him dilate on the dramatic 
history of Greece, was to perceive its beauties under a 
new and stronger fight, and return to the originals with 
increased relish. 

His short interview with Fox, and the happy coinci- 
dence of opinion which united him to that great scholar 

* The MS. ends abruptly at the word " death ;" and this portinn of bi* 
sutnbiogniphy Campbell had never &fterwnrds courage to resume. 
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and statesman, seemed to heighten his paitiaJity for tlie 
jEneid ; and formed in his mind a pleasing association 
between the Prince of Latin Poets and the Liberal Whig 
Premier. 

This event was duly chi-onicled among liis "proudest 
reminiscences ;" and two days after his visit to Lord 
Holland, he ViTites a humorous letter to Mr. Richardson 
from Sydenham, in which he acknowledges having dined 
with tlie Peer and Premier in a lawyer's suit :— 

"... I have sent off this morning by the caiTier one 
shirt and one neckcloth of yours which are here. If there 
are any more of yours in my aught, they must be at 
Pimlico, where, when you send there, I dare say they 
will be forthcoming. At all events, there is a vest — 
a yellow vest — of yours thei'e. which I siole on going to 
Holland House last, and appeared like the daw in 
borrowed plumes.* "... 

Turning to the subject of his " Annals," he adds — 
"Finding, on perusal of Lacretello,i- that his account of the 
Revolution was totally dilTercnt from that in the ' Annual 
Register,' I must, of coui-se, alter all that I have taken 
from the latter and insert the former more recent and 
accurate statement of facts — so important in any detail of 
the present times. . . . T. C." 

His time and attention were now cheerfully occupied in 
procuring for his eldest sister a suitable and permanent 

* To [hose v-ho Voew Campbell ultimately, it ia superfluous to say, tliat an 
diaing abroad he occasioQally, from absence of mind, forgot to change some 
article of his moming dress, until, perhaps, he was at (he very dooi of his 
hott ; and then taking advanUige, as he now appears to have done, of " some 
near and dear friend," would fumish himself with ft temporary accommoda- 
tion from his wardrobe. 

+ Pierre Louis lacretelle — one of the editors of the MtfcuredeFranee,&<:. 
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sicnacioD — the dimes of which ^e commned to disdiaige 
with honour and success during the remainder of her actiTO 
hfe. But, in a long leaer to her. there is a passage wfakfa 
shews that he was not yet exempt fix>m his old mahdy : — 
^ April 5. — The iuTincible disease of resckflBoeBB at 
night has attacked me as usual The fidling ci a pin 
wakens me. Last night the £adling of adrop of rain at mj 
window made me rise unslept this morning — and Thomas'a 
two Uttle feet preclude all rest in the dav ! . . T. C." 

In the meantime, owing to vexatious circumstanoeB 
connected with it, his progress with the '"Annals" was 
slow and unsatis&ctorv : and what rendered the task 
still more irksome, was an offer fix>m other quarters ci 
more congenial and remunerating labour. It was a 
"contract," however, which he could neither decline nor 
execute by proxy ; and the history, relieved at times by 
original composition, went languidly forward. TJnless 
when prevented by ill health or bad weather, he came 
every other day to 3Ir. Tulloch's oflSce in Carey-street, 
and there revised the fugitive articles which he had pre- 
pared for the Philosophical Magazine and the Star News- 
paper. There, also, he received the advice of his elder, and 
the bondage of his younger friends ; and drew the outlines 
of sc-vcral literary projects which were never fiUed up. 
Tin's fH'jtHHiondl absence from home, it was said, and the &ci- 
lities which it offered for entering more freely into company, 
fostered a taste for conviviality, which was neither friendly 
to study nor domestic retirement. The social pleasures of 
the evening were followed by a painful counterpoise of de- 
pressed spirits, and inaptitude for mental exertion. — ^I do 
not presume to say that his mode of life was different fix)m 
that of many others of his own standing ; but what was 
pursued with impunity by others, was often extremely pre- 
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judicial to him. By a too easy compliance with tlieir 
soUcitations, he was led to countenance a style of living 
and tliinking — not altogether in accordance with tiie high 
standard of which he had given a solemn earnest in hia 
Poems — wliich laid the foundation of habits, that, in after 
years, he found it very hard, or even impossible, to conquer. 
It was very seldom, however, that anything was allowed to 
interfere with the dtsciiarge of his private duties ; and 
although often neghgent of liis own personal interests, he 
gave verj' punctual attention to those wliich arose, either 
from the warmth of private friendship, or the strength of 
family attachment.* 

In the letters written at this time, I find allusions to the 
interest taken in his case by Lord Grenville and other 
members of tlie new Administration ; and from what 
transpired on the subject, it was intended to follow up the 
late grant of a pension by an appointment of some emolu- 
ment in one of the Government offices. Writing, and 
returning a friendly loan to Mr. Stevenson, on the 28th 
of May, he says: — "Enclosed is the other half of the 
Bank note .... Somethiug, I believe, is to be done for me, 
that will at least enable me to discharge my mother's 
annuity. . . . But in this affair Lord Holland has been 
the spring." 

During the three summer months, independently of his 
weekly engagements with Mr. Tulloch, Campbell made 

■ " April IStli. I have been for some time anxious about my mother, and 
tluit I tD3.y have my mind set at rest about the poor old lady, I must give jou 
the tiouble of calling npon her . . tt U now about the lime when her 
annaitj' ahonid be paid . . . Will yon, my dear boy, call upon her and 
tell her to give Canstable a receipt, for which I have no doubt he will advance 
her etuA, for he known it goes to my account" — Thia i« only one of a hundred 
instances of thesiune amiable solicitude ; but the object of quoting it here, is 
to khew that a literary connexion between Mr. Constable and himself was atill 
■ubniting, with the prospect of its being soon considerably exlended. 
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a critical revision of Johnson's " Lives/' and wrote several 
new biographical sketches of the poets, illustrated by an 
extensive selection from each, of the best and most charac- 
teristic passages. As an encouragement in this labour 
he was told that, although a complete edition of the 
" British Poets " was then considered impracticable, a new 
edition of " The Lives " might be brought out with advan- 
tage, either alone, or accompanied by short specimens of 
the style, pith, and originaUty of each poet, chronologically 
arranged. But to say more would be anticipating what 
will be found detailed in his own letters. 

While thus employed, the prospects from the new 
Quarto were gradually improving ; and from that edition 
alone it was expected to realise a thousand poimds, which 
was to be laid out in the purchase of an annuity. Writing 
to Mr. Richardson from Sydenham, only three days before 
the death of Mr. Fox, he says : — 

September 10. 

... I have concluded the pieces which I intend for 
my Quarto, and shall begin forthwith to arrange every- 
thing in due order for my subscribers, both in Scotland 
and England. . . . With respect to Lord Grenville's pro- 
mise, nothing has yet been done ; and Mr. Fox is said by 
Sydenham news to be again at the point of death. What 
may become of the ministry, or of my promise^ I know 
not. ... A word from you will be acceptable; for, 
enjoying as you are the happiness of your neio bride, after 
forsaking me, I dare not require of you long letters. Give 
my compliments, however, to Cockbum. . . . Oiu* worthy 

S- is again in London. ... He came with JeflFrey to 

see me. Remember me to Grahame — Mrs. Stewart is here, 
who greets when she speaks of " The Sabbath " — also to 
the Hills — " Ah, hills, beloved in vain !" When do you 
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come back to your abandoned and faithful swan?'- 
Youra always affectionately, T. C. 



[At the end of this letter is a sketch, " in CampbeU'8 
befit manner," of a disconsolate swan, floating in solitary 
state in a pond near Sydenham, and meant to convey to 
his newly-married friend, au emblem of poetical desolation, 
and recal the old story of Dido — nusquam itifaJ'des.'J 

In the ensuing month of October, negotiations were 
Tesiuued with the London publishers, the happy con- 
sequences of which are conveyed in the following letter. 



TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 

Sydenham, Noviniiber 4, 18116. 

My dear Scott, 

A very excellent and gentlemanlike man — albeit 
a bookseller^Murray, of Fleet-street, is willing to give 
for our joint "Lives of the Poets," on the plan we pro- 
posed to the trade a twelvemonth ago, a thousand pounds. 
For my own part, I think the engagement very desirable, 
and have no uneasiness on the subject, except my fear 
that you may be too much engaged to have to do with it, 
as five hundred pounds may not be to you the temptation 
that it appears to a poor devil like myself Murray is the 
only gentleman, except Constable, in the trade.- — ^I may, 
perhaps, also except Hood. I have seldom seen a plea- 
santer man to deal with. I foresee no chance of our 
disagreeing about the minuter arrangements, should the 
affair proceed. I think our choice of the hves for each 
would not be likely to set you and me by the ears. And 

• Hia pen-and-ink sketches ve often ludicrous ; but how long he cultivated 
thii Ulenl nnder " the direction of Mr. Nasmyth," whom he names in an 
««tly letter as his master, this drawing of the >wan m-iil not certify. 
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what makes me excessively desirous of the engagement, 
independent of its being pleasant work and good reward, 
is, that it would probably fix me beside you in Edinburgh. 
At all events, it would give me an occasion of having 
more frequent and intimate connexion vnth you. God 
grant that you may have no objections to the renewal of 
this scheme ; it will be another era in my disappointments 
if this fair prospect should be overcast. Let me oflFer you 
a few considerations, which, in case of your being acci- 
dentally averse to make an important addition to your 
avocations, may make the matter seem less arduous than 
it really is. Our names are what Murray principally 
wants — 1/ours in particular. The size, the manner, the 
time, and whole arrangement of this work will be in our 
hands. Now, my dear Scott, as to the laborious part of 
it, I will traverse the island to get information and books, 
and promise to devote myself to make ample amends, by 
my industry, for the superior stock of knowledge which 
you must be confessed to be able to contribute. I shall 
endeavour to remove every obstacle to its being a laborious 
work to you, or taking that time from your numerous 
avocations which, on your part, had better be employed in 
lending celebrity and talents, than mere fagging to the 
undertaking. For my own part, I am not assuming any 
mock modesty, when I say that, so thankful shall I be to 
have an engagement to the amount of 500/., that I will 
think no effort too great, to show my sense of the good 
fortune to be associated with you in the undertaking. I 
have too much respect for you, and for myself, to impor- 
tune you to join names with me ; but I cannot disguise 
that I am deeply anxious for your answer. I would not 
wish, even in confidence, to say anything ill of the London 
booksellers bet/mid their deserts — but I assure you that, to 
compare this ofiFer of Murray's with their usual offers, it is 




uiagnaninious indeed. Longman and Rees, and a few of 
thereat booksellers, liave literally monopolised the trade, 
and the business of literature is getting a di-eadfiU ono 
indeed. The Row folks have done nothing for me yet ; I 
know not what they intend. The fallen prices of literar 
ture — which is getting worse by the horrible complexion 
of the times — ^make me often rather gloomy at the hfe I 
am likely to lead. You may guess, therefore, my an.tiety 
to close with this proposal ; and you may think me 
charitable, indeed, to restrain myself from wishing that 
you were as poor as myself, that you might have motives 
< lend your aid. — Believe me, however, with no such 
ish, your very sincerely attached, T. Campbell. 

Into the views so anxiously entertained by Campbell, 

'. Scott entered with equal kindness and promptitude ; 

mi it was arranged, imder certain stipulations, that the 

Blan should have his zealous co-operation. With this 

■atifying assurance, on the part of his distinguished friend, 

npbell thus reverts to the subject : — 



TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 

Noveinher 2m, 18U6. 

My dear Scott, 

Sickness and various accidents have prevented 
Ime from writmg you hitherto. I thought I should by this 
time have been able to see Murray ; but I am so situated 
that I cannot easily take a journey to London to converse 
with Miuray ; and as your letter waa not purely on 
business. I could not let liim read it. I am quite glad 
that you Uke the plan. Be assured that no less tliau your- 
r perhaps much more. I feel how serious an under- 
ing it is. But still I would distinguish between labom- 
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and drudgery, and between a great task and a heavy one, 
I approve of everytliing conveyed in your letter. I shall 
communicate with Mun-ay on the reasonable postulate you 
assume ; but I must delay doing so till it can be done 
vmi voce, and decisively. I write you at present merely 
to account for not having hitherto answered your last — or 
rather, for not being yet able to send a satisfactory answer. 
But, depend upon it, when I write you — and it will be 
soon— I shall do so with proper and minute mention of 
my whole ideas of the work. I have one material 
thmg also to communicate, wluch is, that this work of ours 
is intended for a new edition of Johnson's Lives — not of 
Johnson's Poets. The circumstance of no Poets going 
along with the biography, is to me rather a pleasant 
circumstance. It strikes me, however, (I could wiali you 
to communicate the idea to Mr. Constable, and I shall do 
so to my friend here,) that this biographical scheme, if 
connected with a large selection of tho British Poets, which 
I am engaged at present in making out, would add great 
value to both of the works. I am not apt to be very 
sanguine about my own works ; but I have pleased myself 
much with the perfect cimsicdify of the selection I have 
made. I think it will be the only real collection of a body 
of our poetry that has yet been thought of I shall be in 
town the end of next week, and shall write you in 
consequence. 

Believe me, dear Scott, with regard and esteem, 

Yours truly, T. Campbell. 



XL. ^H 



In reply to this letter, Mr. Scott — having greatly 
creased tho number and importance of his Uterary en] 
ments, and fintUng it necessary to restrict himself to works 
more exclusively his own — " dechned the plan" and partner' 
ship. The enterprise, however, had his heaity approba- 
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tion ; and with the like encouragement from other good 
judges, Campbell now set to work in right earnest ; and, 
although often interrupted in liis task by other demands 
on his time and pen, made gradual progress in tho Selec- 
tions which now bear his name. 

It was about the close of this year that Campbell 
appears to have made the first faint sketch of Gertrude of 
Wyoming. He had expressed in a former letter bis inten- 
tion of making translations from the Gennan. and requested 
his brother Poet to favour him vrith a hst of German 
works. Whether or not any suggestions originated from 
that source, remains uncertain ; but in the extract from a 
GJerman author, pointed out to me by an ingenious friend, 
there is some ground to suppose that the first idea of Ger- 
m trade may have presented itself to Campbell after a perusal 
|;«f the German story.* At all events, the coincidence 
Efeetween the English poet and the German novelist, is 
Kciently striking to warrant this conjecture. 

With the new year Campbell began a severe and various 

course of studies, of which the new poem took the lead. 

His visits to London became less frequent, those from liis 

friends more frequent than hitherto ; and in the society of 

the place— but chiefly in that of the Mayow family' — )io 

^ found much to refresh his mind, and to stimulate his 

industry. Placed in almost daily contact with congenial 

f minds, which he might consult with advantage on matters 

\ti taste, and whose friendly eftorts to promote his best 

bterests had awakened in his ever grateful heart, a feeling 

r respect and affection, his hours passed smoothly away. 

r a time, indeed, he felt as if he had taken a final leave of 

• Bamecb and Salilorf. von Aagnst. LafoDtaioe, Berlin, 1804. The extract 
will be found in a subsequent page, where the poem comes more expresilj 
under notice. The novel is very interesting, and thm-im^hly Oennan. 
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SmyiJJL iiri /nacry, 1S07. 

Great- in i€«»l is the oMnfort of voar intelli* 
Z^hce. though oar anxieties yet trtanbtinglv participate 
yoijf own. At one time it would hare much relieved my 
rnind to have bm sent a line to voa im the tidings we had 
hf:^rfL and which struck us with the deepest affliction. It 
ifccwrred to us. however, of how httle avail are any human 
communications of the best meant condolence on sudi 
triabi ; and we feared by writing you. your friendly and 
ever attentive hand might be drawn into the task of 
answering — ^an employment it would be cruel to run the 
mk of putting you to, in the present circumstance of your 
h^^lth an/1 strength, thoughts and spirits, being put to the 
m^vo.rtmt trial that mind and body can undergo. One 
Htruw'n a^Idition to the burden of your exertions must 
Wfi now be added. I fondly trust that the appearance 
of liopoH will strengthen and proceed. May God speed 
and further them! That his physicians speak so well, 
nwl tli/it you arc spared in health beside him, what a 
l>l«?MHiiig it \H to think of! We were much distressed to 
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hear of your sister's weakness. This will go off when 
the better news shall have made all our hearts rejoice. 
For jour letter accept oui- united thanks, Would that I 
hatl better alleviation than poor but sincere wishes to 
send you. To all yours, and to Mrs. P. Majow, Mre. C.'s 
and my best remembrance. Yours very truly, 

^10, Montagu Street. Thomas Campbell. 

In the meantime illness found its way into his own 
femily, the termination of which, in connection with other 
topics and reflections, is thus reported to Miss P. W. 

IMayow, after her sister's recovery : — 
Sydenham, Feb. 16, 1807. 
It' m with great satisfaction, my dear Mias 
Vayow, that I both receive and answer your kind note. 
The childi-en are almost well. I was never mucli alarmed 
about them, though Mrs. Campbell was. I knew well that 
their grandmama's goodies — with which they had been 
well stuffed in town — was the only cause of their sick- 
ness. I was only one night any way anxious for thera ; 
then, indeed, their indisposition approached to something 
serious, and I must confess when my AUson (who by a 
metamorphosis is growing liandsome) lay pale, sick, and 
languid on my knee, I felt my heart grow thick, as the 
Scotch folks emphatically say. But Hall, who seems 
really a judicious doctor, made me quite easy next day, by 
his description of the complaint. Well — but the little 
brats being now disposed of — what shall we say to describe 
our joy for dear Mary's restoration 1 That she is still 
weak is a thought that represses my glee. I say fflee ; 
for I am 80 foolishly stirred to gladness by the intelligence, 
thai I have tossed away my books this morning, and 
resolred to be idle and happy, that I may have time to 
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think of the good news. The vrovd /oolishly seems amiss ; 
but I cannot blot it out. It appKes not to the cause of the 
happiness — for, God knows, it is a good cause — ^but to 
my own weakness in bearing good as well as bad news. 
In truth, I know not how to congratulate you. We 
suffered daily and deep anxiety in thinking of you all ; but 
durst not write so often as we wished, for fear of being 
troublesome, when you must have had so many inquiries 
to answer. But now, even now, that M. is recovering — 
what would I not give to hear of you daily — a single word 
would do — " She continues well, or better,^' &c. Now that 
my little ones are well, my first anxiety is to hear of your 
fisimily ; and, next to you, of General Benningeen and 
Buonaparte's defeat ! 

I made a vow in Mary's sickness for her recovery, that 
I would make a yearly pilgrimage to see you, if I should 
trudge it on foot to whatever quarter of England we 
should retire. This is not penance, indeed — ^but still 
it is a vow ; and if vows, as of old, contribute to restore 
health, I have aided the doctor by my piety. Dear friends^ 
it was not possible that Mary should not be secure to you; 
she must be so. It would not be permitted to be other- 
wise ; she will live to be your mutual blessing. Heaven 
will long preserve her to you. Whenever she is able to 
see visitors in her usual way, pray be so kind as to let me 
know. I feel her recovery to be too great an event not to 
congratulate her in person upon the occasion. And 
happier shall I be to be presented to your household, than 
to bow at the first levee in Europe. On the state of your 
own mind and sufferings, and those of your family, my 
dear friend, I am little disposed to enter with any obtru- 
sion of condolence. If I were so, the dignity of your 
grief would repress my officiousness. But the most com- 
posed and self-commanded mind may need to be reminded 
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r those alleviating circumstances which friendship may 

Bggest against unqualified despondency. In your yet 

lelightiul and amiable family, how many elements of hap- 

s remain ! — affection, union, and the exclusion of those 

■bard circumstancea, which divide and scatter families, or 

I'toss them like orphans from one another ; nay, which 

' sometimes, by fortune intervening between wishes and 

abiUties, turn the very sweetness of consanguinity into 

bitterness and regret! Forgive me, if I am imperti- 

Lnent. . . Tell me how your dear mother continues, 

l.^d when I may be presented on the congratulatory visit ; 

ut that, I dare say, cannot be for a long time. Believe 

Me, my dear friends, with joint compliments from Matilda, 

Yours, faithfully, 

Thomas Campbell, 



To the same lady he writes again, under more serious 
5)prehensiona, and -mih excellent feeling : 



Ffhrmiy llth, 1807. 
Your note, my dear friend, continued to give us delight. 
Hessed be the medical hand that liaa restored the dear 
invalid. I was much rejoiced yesterday with a sight of 
our common friends of the village. I dined with them ; 
nd such was the heartsomeness inspired by the sight of 
lends, by your kind welcome note, and by the tide of my 
[own health flowing again, that I got quite up in the buckle, 
and acted what Sydney Smith calls, the chatty man to per- 
fection. . . . But I feel worse to day after a waking night, 
^and several warnings of an old presentiment that I shall 
^bot be a Methuselah. But what of that 1 Pray do not 
^blude to my ever dehrious whining about myself in your 
^notea ; for I am glad, for Matilda's sake, to pass off for 
colds and little aiUngs, what I feel threatening to be more 



^»nd 
Hriei 
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serious. I care not much to attain the age of my fore- 
&thers. I bless God I shall leave a portfolio for Matilda 
and the boys to live on, should my sleepless nights be 
quieted soon and everlastingly. That is a blessing un- 
speakable. It makes me easy as to the future. I know 
not why I choose thus to exchange thoughts with you, 
unless it be that your aversions and likings are so like my 
own that I feel you truly to be my fellow creature. 

The verses I have transcribed. They will not have the 
least value, unless the circumstances \mder which they were 
written be explained. They relate directly and solely, 
indeed, to the most venerable of mankind; they were 
written from the contemplation of his character — ^from the 
impulse which his benign and beautifiil countenance occa- 
sioned ; but they are not appUcable as the testimony of my 
veneration for him, which, in justice to my own feelings, 
and in justice to his inestimable memory, I wish to give to 
the world, as exclusively his tribute. That must be the 
task of another hour. 

The case is, I was engaged about the time of the afflicting 
intelligence in a poem, where a character, such as his, is 
one of the most important : — the description of serenity in 
mature life — of that composure which is not the result of 
indifference — ^but of the fire, fervour, and sensibility of 
earUer life, subdued and sweetened by reflection. Such 
were the traits which I thought I saw in his coimtenance. 
His mouth most peculiarly appeared to me to indicate 
extreme sensibility ; his front seemed to have the stamp of 
a proud and delicate sense of honour, which, I may speak 
freely, must have made his feeUngs in youth vehement, and 
strongly determined to their objects. But in his age, I 
think I see him smiling on this world with love for all that 
deserved his love, and with pity for all that deserved it 
not :-^ 
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How reverend was thai face, sereaely aged, 
L'ndimm'i! by wenkness, sLade, or turbid ire ! 
Wliere all but kindly fervours were assuaged ; 
Such waa tlie moat beloved, the gentlest sire ; 
And though, amidst that calm of thought entire. 
Some high and haughty features might display 
A soul impetuous once — 'twas earthly fire 
That Bed Composure's intellectual ray, 
Aj Etna's fires grow dim before the rising day.* 

I trust you will sufficiently understand tliat I should be 
ill-satisfied to consider this accidental allusion— although 
from the heart — to be a just or fair tribute to the dear 
departed worth, of which, instead of a portrait, they scarcely 
give a line or a touch. By a stranger they would not he 
regarded as, perhaps, even sufficiently respoctiul. I ani 
aBltamod to say so much of a few feeble lines — but 
everything regarding hbn derives importance from the 
'subject. 

I must bring you ■' The Caatlo of Indolence " in my 
pocket since you have not read it, if you now read cheerful 
things. 

The children are well — Matilda quite well. To hear of 
you is great joy to us both. Believe me ever faithfully 
yours, T. Campbell. 

^P P.8. — Joy to you on the accession of a new branch to 
^ tie house of Courtenay.f If she drew her paternal blood 

from Leonidaa, she would be the better to have a mixture 

of the dear blood of the Mayows. 

• Compare this with the same admirable stania in " Gertrude," of which the 
two doting lines are so remarkable. 
^B* + AllodiDg to the marriage of one of Mr. Mayow's daughlers to the kle 
^■jtif^t Hon. T. P. Conrtenay, P. C,, brother of the Earl of Devon. 
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From common-place transactions we are now sud- 
denly introduced to what may be considered an event in 
the Poet's life. The deed was followed by an immediate 
dispatch to Mr. Richardson in the following words: "I 
killed an enormous snake to-day, which I mean to keep as 
a trophy of my own valour. In the act of slaying this 
Python, habited as I was in my old black pantaloons, 
third-best boots, and second-best wig, with my beard 
unshaven, I looked for all the world like the Apollo de 
Belvidere ! " — This announcement is accompanied by a 
grotesque sketch of the recent encounter. On the 
right is the snake, half uncoiled ; the sting protruding, 
and in the very act to strike. On the left stands 
the Poet, crowned with bays, in an attitude of calm 
defiance, and making a left-handed blow on the crested 
head of his antagonist. His own costume is omar 
mented, as described, by shreds and patches, in Grub- 
street fashion. At his feet flows a stream, inscribed 
with " Helicon.'' In the back ground is Parnassus, 
crowned with a temple ; a Pegasus in full career, and his 
rider falling headlong to the earth. At the gate of the 
temple are three Muses ; the first playing on the cymbals, 
the second displaying a scroll of Fame, and the third in the 
dress of a young musicante, seated at a modem piano- 
forte ! At the base of the hill stands another figure, the 
Poet, in the character of Apollo, his head encircled with rays ; 
while on either hand, figures of Fame and Victory, each 
with a long trumpet appUed to her mouth, are proclaiming 
to the world the gallant achievement of the morning. 

It is pleasing to notice, even at some length, these playful, 
though mute sallies of humour, and to imagine with what 
glee he committed to paper this caricature of his deeds, 
making it, perhaps, an interlude between two of the fine 
stanzas of his "Gertrude," — didce est desipere in loco. 
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But the pleasure is greatly increased when we collect from 
such etchuigs the symptoms of an easy and elastic state of 
mind, to which he had often been a stranger, and of which 
there is atill clearer evidence in a passage of the same 
date ; — " I should not trouble you about drawing my 
pension, if I knew the proper way to apply for it ; but as I 
wish, for the sake of having vioney at interest, to lift the 
three quarters in April, I must beg you to write to your 
agent in Scotland about it." * 

In a strain that indicates the same buoyancy of health 
and spirits, he again writes to Miss F. W. Mayow : 

^pril 30th. 
To say the truth, it is a sad tiling that good folks, 
80 scarce as we are, should have fonned an acquaint- 
ance just to drop it. I pledge myself you do not know 
Matilda yet, nor will you have known what an excel- 
lent good young man / am, until you have been a good 
many weeks at our cottage in Sydenham I Having been 
an idle vagrant all my hfe, roving hither and yond among 
good and among bad folks, I liave acquired, by sore expe- 
rience, although amidst profound ignorance of tlie true 
philosophy of the world, that guess of characters which 
gypsies, beggars, pedlars, and other vagrants — nay, even 
which dogs acquu-e by physiognomy and conversation. I 
am sometimes mistaken, but never continue so very long. 
I saw your family at our first meeting. Like the mulberries 
on your trees, you are all finiits without rind. The sun- 
shine of God's blessing has brought you out undisgmsedly 
good. But we are husky productions, Matilda and I are 
a&aid of showing kindness, lest it should be taken for 
fewning. But to balance this flattery of you, I will flatter 

* Estracl from a letter to John Ricliaidaon. Esq, 
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ourselves ; and such a pair of inimitables as toe are ! 
you shall sec with a witness in time coming ! — 

A more serious thought comes across my mind, w 
have to thank you for your toleration of the few lines, and 
for your seeming to understand the explanation which 
accompanied them. On such a subject, I shall probably 
indulge more in the truth of my own feelings, than iu the 
gems of ornament ; and if the tribute please you, my fair 
critic ! it will be my exceeding great reward. 

Matilda greets you ; I think she would like much, if, 
some cunning alchemy of relationship, she could commi 
you into one of her Scotch cousins. This woidd be mighty 
convenient for us. We should not even hint, as if we were 
afraid of your refusal of our roof ; but in the spirit of clan- 
ship insist, as a matter of decent appearance before the 
world, that kindred should not break, and that Mary and 
you should not play the fine lady, and look down on count 
cousins ! 

I can aasure you we were fine folks yesterday, for wff' 
had no less a guest at dinner than the descendant of John 
Sobieski, the grandson of General Walackouski, aide-de- 
camp to Peter tlie Great, and the cousin of Kaminsky, 
present commander-in-chief of the Russian armies. These 
three characters were all united in the person of one simple 
friend and school-fellow of my own, who is plain Frank 
Clason, and such a favourite of the " Empress Maude," * 
that the days he comes to Sydenham I am ahvays sent to 
amuse myself elsewhere, and give way to the young lawyer. 
. . . Talking of Russians, my eldest lad has grown 
such a savage since his recovery, that we are resolved 
buy hini a commission among the Don Cossacks ! 
such a dispatch, what will the post charge you ? Wretcl 
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e for hiR wife, Uatilda— Hn, Campbell. 
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an ! I was born uuder the star Scriblertts ! Believe me 
iry faithfully your affectiouate friend, T. C. 



Again, on the 19th of May, he writes — "I am i 
rrertaken with small distresses, when great ones fail me." 
' A dispatch from town reached me this morning, which 
ngagcd me incessantly in writing till the evening, at 

iiich time I felt so overcome with fatigue, that I could not 
ixtend my walk any distance from home." A few days 

ter this date, the symptoms of his former complaint 
eturned with so much severity, that change of scene and 
elaxatioD of mind were pronounced indispensable, and he 
tarted to make trial of the air of Hampshire. Crossing 
he Solent from Southampton, he took up his quarters at 
lyde ; and in the following letters the history of his sojourn 

I the island is circumstantially detailed : — 

TO MISS MAYOW. 

Hyde, Isi^ op Wight, Jmie 16, 1807- 

Deab Miss Mayow, 

Presuming to count upon you as the friend and 
omforter of ray wife in her soUtary state, I think I have a 
ight to trouble you with a letter, though it should be a 
ull one, and to request the favour of some news from 
fydenham, since your news must be so interesting, coming 
■om yourselves, and from the immediate vicinity of all 
tat is dear to me. 

Indeed, of Mrs. Cainphcll's real health and spirits I 

Xpect a truer account from you than from herself Her 

Sspcsition to keep me easy will lead her to dissemble any 

ittlo accidents at home. Yet I should hke to know such 

»identa ; for, although the recovery of my health be a 

»t object, it must not be 'done at all hazards of her 
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finding extreme inconvenience from the solitude in which 
I liave been compelled to leave her. She described to me 
your kind and consoling visits to her on the first of our 
separation. Believe me, I am grateful at heart for these kind- 
nesses : they came at a time when all circumstances seemed 
to conspire against her. All her relations were, by some 
accident or another, prevented from going down to her. 
One cousin or sister was unweU, another going out of 
town ; and if I hail not known their hearts very well, 
might have suspected collusion. My own disappointmeni 
were very similar. The want of books for references 
authorities, in a work in which I am engaged,* has long 
and grievously protracted the publication of my Poems. 
In London, all my dependence for obtaining a few scarce 
books was on a few friends ; but among them there 
seemed a conspiracy also. Never did baihff hunt, watch, 
or besiege a fiigitive debtor more than I did my book- 
finding friends ; but they eluded me, although I watched 
all night that I might waken early enough in the morning. 
One of these books, which flies from me like the waves 
from Tantalus, is "Jefferson's Notes on Virginia" — oh, 
hang Jefferson, that I ever heard the name of his Notes ! 
On the night when I know that Matilda and my babies 
were exposed to the dangers of midnight robbers ; when 
I knew that my injunctions to have a guard in the house 
would be disobeyed, through that foohsh distrust of haviiig 
a stranger in the house, which, thank God, Matilda has at 
last overcome — on that night 1 resolved to make a morn- 
ing round of all my literary coadjutors, to find the Pre-. 
sident's book, and, as usual, kept awake from anxii 
The morning came, but all my friends had left London- 
vanished like guineas which one grasps in a dream t 

* Seleclions Tram Uie Poets, wj}h Biograpliical Sketches [se« page G 
and HiBtorical Notes for " Gertrode of Wyoming." 
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Wkve been obliged to leave London without this book, on 
lich my sole hope of reference rehea, I have got, like 
I weak minds, into long digressions. I meant only to 
illude to your kindness in visiting my dear Matilda that 
evening, with so much friendship and sympathy as she 
described. 

Well, I have been long enough on my own case. I sliall 
tire you with it no more. I trust I shall heai' from Sydenham 
good and pleasing accounts of your health and spirits. . . * 
At this star, I stop to break open a letter from poor 
Matilda. She says my favourites are ah well. — All well! 
it sounds like the sweet note of the midnight sentinel ! 
A letter from one's best fiiend is worth going a hundred 
leagues for — to wish, and long for, and receive. I have never 
been so far away from her. I may say it is the first wife's 
letter I ever received. She eeenia in very good spirits. 
I have your family, I believe, to thank for it. I was going 
to have concluded, but my spirits seem to mount as if I 
had pledged to my absent friends in a bumper. All is 

^well! My wife— my hearty, brown-necked boys — my 

hithful sister-in-law — and those my wife emphatically 

9 my " favourites." AU is well indeed ! 

The practice of describing scenes and feehngs more than 

key are in nature, is an affectation which I abhor — either 

"joyous or the reverse ; yet extremely joyous feelings appear 
sometimes, by their uncommonuess, to be beyond nature's 
routine, even to those who enjoy them. Such, I think, are 
mine at present. I am sitting at the sea-side window of 
my boarding-house, on the northern side of Wight. It 
overlooks tho shores of Southampton, the spires and build- 
ings of Portsmouth, Spithead, and the towns adjacent, and 
a hundi'ed ships of war, some of a hundred guns, riding 
between the shores ! Tho pecuhar Uglit of the atmosphere 
reflects on the smooth expanse of the sea. not a dull 
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uniform blueness, but a playM variety of coloui- — it seems " 
in places like a plain of rainbows." Such a sight ia worthy 
to conclude one's wanderings. I did not like Southampton ; 
perhaps I was not in spirits to like it. It rained a little to^_ 
be sure ; it was a soa port — that is enough. I spent Kvl 
day at it, very dully indeed. From the moment of em- ' * 
barking for Wight, all was different ; the wind blew strong, 
and the very boat seemed to be merry ; she galloped, as 
the seamen said, over fifteen miles of nice bounding foam 
in an hour or little, more. The motion exceeded all other 
pleasures of being carried that I ever experienced. I 
grudged, when she came down, that the wave was not 
liigher. The undulation, just sufficient to produce giddi- 
ness, did not approach to what causes sickness; and I sat 
at the bow of tlie vessel to enjoy it more. 

The jomiiey of the northern half of the island to Ryde, 
is a scene of richer vegetation than oven any in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. At one landscape, where an arm of 
the sea comes up between rich thick clustering woods, 
green to the water's edge, I could not help exclaiming, — It 
beats thee, Sydenham 1 Indeed every view is charming ; 
the whole is one diversity of pea-green com fields, and 
box and honey-suckle hedges. You would feel as if your 
eyes were fed with richness. Then, last of all, comes the 
sea and the British navy ! 

I have found a boarding-house which promises to be 
very comfortable — my inmates arc an elderly lady, her 
daughter, a very modest pretty girl ; four gentlemen, who 
seem respectable ; a cat and a parrot. One of the boarders, 
a Captain of infantry, is a poetaster ; his works, in manu- 
script, are perused by the lady and her boarders ; but the 



• See this idea embodied, many years aflemarda, i 
from St, Leon&rds." Poenu, ed. 1843. 
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RVDE, Jm(« 29, 1807. 
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great Twalmley continues, and wishes to continue, unknown. 
For an explanation of Twalmley, if you ilo not understand 
the allusion, Mrs. Campbell must be applied to. I trust 
the mai'tial bard will uot bring mo out ! . . I wish to be 
{as the man said) under a cage. 

I reflect with dismay on the crime I have conamitted of 
robbing your purse of double postage ; but repentance is 
now too late. May I hope that I remain in the undimi- 
nished remembrance of your family. Present them all my 
kindest respects. Believe me, very sincerely, yours, 
Thos. Campbell. 

^P My deak Miss Mayow, 
B I assure you the kindness of your writing me 

B?iras not undeserved — if an act of friendship can be said to 
" 1)6 deserved by the grateful sensation it occasions. I will 
also say that I deserved it by good intentions. Knowing 
that your spirits required more amusing correspondence 

»than a serious, skepless man was likely to be able to com- 
Biunicate, I thought if there was a cheerful scene, or 
event, in the little liistory of my hfe at Ryde, I should 
Oommmiicate them ; and if such could have beguiled you 
of one half-hour's thoughts, I should have been more thaJi 
happy. Had Rydo furnished such, you should have had 
ray most cheerfiil thoughts by this time ; or rather, had my 
thoughts been susceptible of cheerful impressions, I should 
BJiave conmiumcated them. But saving one day's pleasure. 
ll have had none here, except reading my wife's letters, 
jour own, and your dear sister's. Tlie demon of sleepless- 
iSesB haunts me ; but of my complaints you have heard as 
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much as my doctors, and have pitied them more, and done 
them more good by your sympathy. I will perseyem— 
but I do long for Sydenham ! I trust, with all his &ult8^ 
the Poet has somehow or other got into the good graces of 
your family. I think in my absence, the sisterly care yoa 
have taken of MatUda, has made her more a sister to you 
by the very exercise of your benevolent affections ; at least 
I feel so fraternally, when I look to the three graces at the 
bottom of my silver box,^' that I think your letters seem to 
come as from my own household. Yet if Ryde, with 
all its beauties, has been Uke a httle Siberia for the past 
fortnight — ^what had it been if I had not thought of your 
visits to Matilda, as of a prop and stay to her " little bit of 
Philosophy 1 " 

4t -it * * « 

Assuredly, if you have an hour more sad than another, 
I should wish you to devote it to Matilda ; honour her 
with allowing her to participate it. Though I say it^ 
who should not say it, she is one to be with in grie^ as 
well as in joy. She may, in such an hour, have her plain 
artless communications of mind to make vnth a friend, 
whom she truly esteems, more valuable than deeper dis- 
cipline in books, or the world, could impart. I love her 
companionship with serious minds ; and with you she is 

always happy. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I have been reader to the ladies in this boarding-house. 
How often I wished the company changed, and the books 
too, perhaps, for they were only fiirces, and yet they made 
us laugh. How often I wished, when I remembered your 



* A silver box with an inscripiioD, presented to the Poet on leaving home, 
by three young ladies of the family — whom he named, not inappropriately, 
" The Three Graces.' 
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lying you liked to hear reading, that I had Sydenham 
back again, and could make you forget an hour or a fore- 
noon — even with nonsense — which the lahour of reading 
might make injurious to your health. Lot me trust, then, 
'hen I return to Sydenham, tliough I don't expect you to 
so easily entertained with hght reading as these fair 
ladies, that I may administer the elegant amusement of 
my Scotch accent, as a small aid thrown in to the society 
and entertainment of some better friend. I shall be as 
proud as the bellows-blower that played to Handel. 

I have been to see Shanklin, and the seat of Lord 
Dysart, about fifteen miles hence. The scenery is as bold 
the Highlands ; as rich as an English garden ; lovely, 
■, delightful, beyond description. The wide, blue, beau- 
boundary on the opposite waste, that is 
hie. The ships are seen as in a Claude Lorraine 
Lctxu"e. I was one day happy — it was impossible not to 
glad, looking on such beauty ! Oui- whole house hired 
Ijarouche and some carriages, and made an expedition of 
We had none but one character who was worth 
speaking to about such a scene. The rest enjoyed the 
freah air, the dimier, and the jaunt, in high animal spirits, 
lere waa a good-natured talking Captain of infantry ; a 
man ; two middle-sized men ; a very tall man ; 
another tall and stottt man. quite flashy in appeai-ance, and 
his wife — a perfect angel in beauty, sensibibty and wisdom, 
■whom this West Indian nabob is taking out to bury 
Ive in the island of Jamaica! The nabob was good 
lOugh to let me sit by his wife the whole day ; and 
though she is not a groat speaker, she is not demure. Of 
this beauty, I have written my wife — so you see I have 
been but smitten platonieally- The other ladies were good 
in their way — a little cockney woman was as happy as 
Mrs. Gilpin, not with the scenery, but with good company. 
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■vtucii irifi io«}^e ler ^iixdi— ^A^-v ^eemeti co show it; but 
'Jmc iiii. arc ibase ^e 'racikliiur dncceradon of ker hsippr 
aes. Sow ihe iauiiheii md paid compiimeiils to jonr 

I zurirx :o !nenGr>a m«.>dier laiy — iSoocch — ^who liYsd 
.:nce Ji mj -^'fry iuu^ ic Sviifinham. Slie speaks ill of 
ill S V. ieniiiun md miinirni L exccOT sach as heradf She 

Tioid me niv rr^en*:. Dr. G . z-i D . was a bad char 

meter, and ziiaz iiii? bn.ciier was a waiter in a tavern at 
A'rer'Lt.Hrii! Pjj?. md liter j'lsrifyin^ the slare-trade^ so 
enrac^l me. tiiii: I dTin:r i -^^iiole ba^on of hot soiq> . . . 
>'■:, I jju -^ryynz, I believe — I only adtAefi I coold have 
i:ne ::. A lieu. ui'L irr^e my long acrawL with itB 
..■onebi-iiiij: n-ic^en^e. H . w happy and proad did I feel to 

be remembered by Mrs. >I . by my fireade beanty, 

and her ^iiier. A-:i:ecc :i my best thanks tor your length 
of letter — tbr-iizh tor :hL> mv liear wife comes in for a 
share, an- 1 Ijelieve me. dear Miss Mayow, affectionately 
vr.ur sincere tnen-i ThC"??. Campbell. 



•• . . .A tall thin irentleman of the name of Frank will 
frank, thou^zh not deliver, this letter. He gives me time 
onlv to sav a few worvls — bat in abri^Jijino: mv time, he 
does not abriilge my inclination to commimicate my ideas, 
if I had anv worth communicatino:. Positivelv Ryde has 
a Bceotian atmosphere : or else the stupidity of my fellow 
boarders has smitten nie. I sometimes call on the satirical 
Gifford, who is here : who mentnlises me for a few 
moments, but the impression lasts too short. The ennui, 
the want of conversation, is intolerable. Our best boarder 
has left us — the only rational being whose voice I used to 
hear from morning to night. He was a medical man. 
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have nobody. I should givo the world to be back to 
[ydenhara. What must Siberia be ! I mean to persevere, 
however, a little while. I have found out an antidote 
against cold in bathing ; for the temptation to continue in 
the waves, is irresistible, when I have once plunged.* This 
antidote is a close wardrobe of flannel, which carries me 
half out to Portsmouth, without experiencing a sensation 
of cold I Imagine your sublime bard this morning arrived 
at a coUier-brig, in the roads, and invited on board, like 
the Neapolitan Pcschiere, dripping from the waves ! 
Imagine his enchanting appearance, seated on the sunny 
deck of the collier, with his flannel cowl on bis head, and a 
icigar, which he smoked from the hands of the saQors, 
between his tuneful Ups. Then, like another Orion, trust- 
ing to the dolphins, he plunged to seek the shore. . . 
" To-morrow, I ahall visit several ships in tlie harbour, not 
in this diver-like attiro, hut in a pleasing party. We are to 
board one that was commanded by Captain Dufl', who was 
kiUed ofl" Trafalgar. I hope it will inspire a few ideas in 
ithe idealess head of your forlorn, but faithfiil friend, T. C." 



% • This It one of the few instances in which the Poet eTJnces any partiality 
for water, fresh or salt. In his " flannel wardrobe," which carried him half- 
way oot to Portsmouth, he migiit have diapnted with his friend, the noble 
** Childe," the passage of the Hellespont, Jodging, by subsequent experi- 
ments, however, the antidote seems to have failed ; for, after " trusting to the 
■lolphins, his flannel cowl, and a cigar," the modem Orion {horreaco rrferem) 
htA a shivering fit on landing, which detracted greatly from the merits of the 
^acorery. But that did not prevent a renewal of (he pastime ; it only ren- 
dered faim mnch less eicurEive in his natatory propensities, and more shy of 
the " coUier-brigs in Uie roads ;" on quitting which for the last time — 



To the shore, that o'ei 

As stooping to relieve himl 



i bold head 
he kept, and oared 
in lusty stroke 

1 bowed 
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Again — "Ryde, Monday morning, July 10" — he writes. 
" . . . A gentleman of our party having taken it 
into his head to make a precipitate departure for London, 
I cannot suffer him to go without sending you a few lines, 
my dear Miss Mayow, though I am sorry to say the time he 
has given me is too short for even attempting to treat you in 
turn for your most benevolent and, as my wife interceded 
for me, long letter. That word is indeed scarcely appli- 
cable ; for, though I could not complain of shortness, I 
turned over the last page with as much eagerness as the 
first. That, perhaps, was avarice, but it was at least of a 
tasteful kind. I lament to find by your own letter that 
you have thoughts of leaving Sydenham, and, by your 
sister's, that there seems to be some occasion for it. This 
makes me as sad as the Russian news. I pray to GU>d 
there may be no necessity for such a separation from your 
family, and such loss to our society — and prayers are aD 
that I can offer — the prayers, too, of a sinner, though, I 
trust, not of a hypocrite. 



# ^t * ^t 



" I thank you most particularly for your early informa- 
tion of the accession to your kindred. I did, indeed, kiss 
the Uttle stranger in my imagination. God bless him. I 
hope to have him in my hands in reaUty, when I pass 
through London. In all that concerns any relation of 
yours, I shall ever unfeignedly feel an interest, and, mar- 
ried as my fiivourite Eliza is — ^and married, too, as I am — 
I shall always, with my wife's permission, have a pen- 
chant for her. I told her, I beUeve, or at least insinuated, 
the conquest she made of me by one " good night "-smile 

at the party — ^the first party of Mrs. M 's. But I am 

running on at a sad rate — ^and see you colouring with in- 
dignation at the impertinence of making you a confidant 
to my out-of-doors attachments ! Pray don't, however, 
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judge too harshlj of me by my own foolish confessions. I 
am not quite so bad as I made you believe for the sake 
of an argument on those matters, which we once main- 
tained at Sydenham. I am, I assure you, a good creature 
in the main. . . . 

" These news — these horrors ! but let us not despair I 
If Buonaparte has heat Russians, he has not yet beat 
Eoghsh freemen on theii' own soil. I fancy tho bravery of 
the RussiaDS has, Uke all other popular stories, been exag- 
gerated : their pht/sical strength, for instance, is talked of; 
I know for a certainty, that for size and fineness of con- 
formation (talking of them as animals) the Tartai-s, who 
compose nine-tenths of the Russian armies, are inferior to 
the men of Europe. Buonaparte, I repeat, has never yet 
fought vrith freemen — with English freemen in England t 
Whether we are destined to resist him or not, this must 

I be the creed now. We must not give way, but be opti- 
mists. Adieu ! and I say it with regret, so early ; but my 
letter-bearer is waiting. May health retm-n to you ! I 
"wish I were a magician, and you should have a magical 
cure ; though I should travel to the bottom of the deep 
ibrit. 

Give my kind compliments to your neighbour, Mrs. 
Thomas Campbell, the Poet's wife ! Remember me in the 
kindest terms to Mrs. M , and believe me, with sincere 



esteem, yours. 



T. C. 



CHAPTER V. 

RETURN TO BYBENHAM. 

The preceding letters, though comprising only a porti( 
of his correspondence, give r sufficiently simple and con- 
nected history of his visit to the Isle of Wight. His health 
was greatly benefited by the change ; he had made con- 
siderable progress in the new poem, and " The Selections ;" 
and after his retm-n home writes from "the nursery" 
another domestic letter to his sister. 




TO MISS CAMPBELL. 

Sydenham, Kent, Septemlier 1, 1307, 

Mt dear Mary, 

Tlie prospect of February gives me great di 
God grant nothing may spoil the beauty of my babies, 
before the grand presentation to their Aunt, but that they 
may look so lovely and interesting, as to make you 
ronember them in your will! At present, though uot 
beautiful, they are certainly jf7ie chddren. Thomas's eyes 
approach to beauty ; his complexion is also pearly, and 
his little limbs are solid and smooth. For the rest, hiS' 
features, and promise of intellect, arc such as, perhaps, if' 
I could be impartial, I should uot extravagantly praise. But 
for what he is, thanks be to God ! for ho is growing every 
day a dearer and more inestimable gem ; and I ciiu pro- 
nounce his heart and feehngs, by every symptom, to be 
sweet and susceptible. Alison is the funniest little cock- 
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nosed fat dumpling you ever saw — quite roguish and sly. 
Matilda is all this day in town, bringing back Thomas, 
who had been sent to visit his grand-parents. I have had 
Alison my inseparable companion all the time. You may 
guess Ilia advancement in manners, when he sits with me 
at the dinner, and officiates as chaplain. The only form of 
litany which he has hitherto got, is a piece of the Lord's 
Prayer, which, unless prevented, he constantly begins^ — 
" Oar old Father," &c., &c. I am quite iu raptures with 
the decorum of his behaviour, for he eats his lamb chop as 
gravely as a judge, commenting pitifully on the poor ba-a- 
lamb which we were eating, and at intervals entertaining 
me with an account liow the Doctor of the village cures 
the people. " Cockle Hall," he said {i. e. Doctor Hall) 
" keeps always pocket-fiills of physic for bad boys, When 
he hears that the people are sick, he cries. 'Oh, dear!' 
and comes gallop-a-trot down the hill, and then comes 
tap-tap-tap at the houses. Then he finds the people in 
bed, snoring and sleeping, and comes and pops in liis head 
and cries ' Boo-peep ! ' and so the people get quite well." 
You see there is no fool like a father-fool. Forgive all this 
_ nonsense. 

■ I had to-day a letter from our mother, who says she is 
Bfeetter. I am glad to see she writes clearly and collectedly ; 
Hbr I was afraid by some of her former letters that she was 
Vgoing fast. She still talks of Sandy's coming homo. I am 
F afraid this is one piece of her dotage still continuing, for I 
thought, by Sandy's own letter, there could be no great 
prospect of his return. Betsy, she informs me, has been 
■l^iabbily rewarded — if it can be called reward, by what was 
II^Ten by old MacArthur Stuart.'* By a letter from his 



• This gentleman had got poasession of their family eslAta of Kirnan, and 
8 legacy to the Poel. The "Kirnan owe "will be slated in aBubseqnent 
i of this work. 
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I'limand for sucli tricks as 
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i;tTiiite — a Lord Pagetite — 

iiy fatal csporience, a gen- 

■ to pick pockets* This 

■ilute to Eobinson pretty 

I wrote from principle ; 

[Mil, I have no doubt the 

iiriny horrid truths .... 

ilii^j 18 but one of his side 

i Mill the blood of the young 

If poor babes were ever 

] a man as Tui^ot who patro- 

sts on no authority- — not one 

i 'y, if I scribble thus, Mr. Adams 

li)r an illumine, attempting to 

I must own, I am fond of con- 

iiiTig Tery attractive in subhme, 

ri.cy I Woe *6 me — liow my head 

jdo I was writing on Mr. Pitt's 

»t of your sister Mary ! Pray tell 

r is to-day. T. C. 



7 he writes again, — 

Sydenham, Sejilembfr 16. 
Ight before last, I dreamt I was a troubadour ; 
> allay the woes of a headache, composed 

aiit of this charge (a political quBTrel bettfeen the Monk and 
y refer tu Vol. I,, RAtisbon, page 29C, wbere the cha- 
hnot is aIbo noticed, 
upecting the Jews and the cliildren mnv lie seen in my 
auube, — Art. -StrmJ/ing. 
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factor, the usual form of announcing i-cpairs on bis estate, I ' 
was reminded of iny being the only heir-apparent to tliat 
IIii7i in England. Do you know tlie state of American 
population actually alive between our house and these golden 
apples of Kiman? Some "plague or yeUow fever" may 
dispense with the presence of these cousin-competitors on 
the death of MacArthur, and make way for poor brother 
Archibald, after all his rubs in life ! 

I was much the better for being at Eyde, in the Isle of 
Wight, both during my stay, and for weeks after ; but it 
is with great alarm that I find my abhorred sleeplessness 
returning fast and inveterately. I cannot tell what havoc 
it makes of my health, spirits, and thoughts. My poem is 
at a full stop with it for ten days past, for my head is con- 
stantly confused. But I must no longer trouble you with 
complaints. Tnisting that your ovm health, as you do not 
mention it, is not at present affected, I remain, dearest 
Mary, your affectionate brother, 

T. Campbell. 

To the friend, who liad sent a new book for his perusal 
and opinion, he writes: — Sept. 14. I should have read 
through and returned the "Proofe of a Conspiracy" yester- 
day, but I was indisposed with a cold, which is to-day 
somewhat worse ; so that my thin slip of a person is con- 
fined in the narrow cage of my own room, like a weasel in 
a trap, llobinson's book hjts some interesting matter ; Mb 
is surely a man of heart and writes from principle. But I 
recollect what the most reverend of old men — the prelate 
Arbuthnot of Regensburg, said to me of Robinson when I 
had not read a page of him.- — ■" He got his book," said 
Arbuthnot, "mostly from our Father Maurus; andyoumay 
guess how accurate was his authority." This Father Maurus 
is a Scotch monk, under A rbutlmot, whom the worthy abbo;t 
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1 ever and anon to reprim; 
you will read of in Bahrdt's description. Indeed, except tlie 
talents, Pt>re JMaurus is iJalirdt all over. Ho ■was a spy of the 
I British Government — a Wyndharaite — a Lord Pagetite — 
I a who-knowB-whatite ; but to my fatal experience, a gen- 
I tieman, who would not scruple to pick pockets.* This 
I Bwindler, I dare say, sold his anecdote to Robinson pretty 
profitably .... But Robinson wrote from principle ; 
and along witli much exaggeration, I have no doubt the 
German pubhcations contained many horrid traths . . . , 
Man is a naughty animal, and this is but one of his side 
Tiews .... 

The story in the last note about the blood of the young 

• children, is rather ridiculous, t If poor babes were ever 
sacrificed, it was never such a man aa Turgot wlio patro- 
nised the business. It rests on no authority — not one 
name. . . . But by-and-by, if I scribble thus, Mr. Adams 
will have me taken up for an illuming, attempting to 
wheedle over his sisters I I roust ovm, I am fond of con- 
spiracies ; there is something very attractive in sublime, 
^^ gloomy, mysteries, and secrecy I Woe 's me — how my bead 
^H ftches 1 It spoilt a fine ode I was writing on Mr. Pitt's 
^B pony trampUng the foot of your sister Mary ! Pray tell 
^H'jne how tlie fair sufferer is to-day. T. C. 



To the same lady he writes again, — 

Sydkniiah, Septeiiil^r \C>. 
The niglit before last, I dreamt I was a troubadour ; 
nd yesterday, to allay the woes of a headache, composed 



For the groQiida of this charge (a political quarrel lietween the Monk and 
the Poet), the reader ua; refer to Vol, 1,, Italisbon, page 296, where the cha- 
racter of Dr. Arhuthnot is also noticed. 

+ This tradition respecting the Jews and the children miiv be eeeo in my 
Te<«nt work on The DanviJie.— J^J*(. StiniiiiiKj. 
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" Lines '^ on your sister and her wicked pony ! Now let 
us form " a conspiracy/' since you love those saucy wicked 
things— conspiracies — ^to keep the world in profound igno- 
rance of this mighty exertion of the troubadour's Muse — 
more wonderful than half the incomparable verses to be 
found in magazines or memorandimi books. This world is 
given to imderrate excellence, and might impiously sup- 
pose these sublime verses of mine to have no genius ! Nay, 
they might even audaciously laugh them to scorn ! Thus 
it fares with many inimitable works, whose worth is known 
only to their author ! As for myself, I know the value of 
the hues full well. They cost me half-an-hour's persuasion 
to my wife, to let me have pen, ink, and paper, in m j sick- 
ness. They cost me a world of pangs and scratching 
before I could think of a rhyme to Mayow.* They cost 
me uphill work to write one stanza imder the complicated 
evils of cold, festing, headache, and water-gruel ! They 
cost me — ^but t/ou are an excellent judge, and therefore 
miist approve of them without taking into account what 
constitutes the merit of all works — the diflSculty overcome ! 
I am not yet quite well — I am told Stothard threatens to 
thrash all the people who have conspired against him. I 
hope he will spare your mother and me. T. C. 

This was followed by another characteristic letter, in 
which he gives to an invalid member of the femily an 
accoimt of his surveillance of the home interests, during 
her absence at Cheltenham. 

*....'* Beside that face, beside those eyes 
More fair than stars e^er traced in skies 

By Newton, or by Galileo, 
Oh, how couldst thou, altho* a bnite. 
Upon that face when gazing mute — 
How couldst thou crush the gentle foot 

Of Mary Wynell Mayow ! " 
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TO MISS M. W. MAYOW. 

Sydekham, October 3, 1807. 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday. — Dear friend, I have 
KTisited your beloved household ; and as to your sister Fanny 
-about whom I guess from her nervousness that you are 
■most anxious — I do assure you, I never saw her more 
■healthy, charming, cheerful — every thing that is beautiful ; 
and, compared with her sometimes state of nerves, she is 
now positively brazen-faced ! 

We had a long, delightful, wise, and entertaining chat 
^Lthis morning. It was after one of my watch-nights, when 
Hi had lain as uneasy as the head that wears a crown. I 
K^d meandered five hours about the Common, from long 
^■l>efore dark till eight o'clock — my sleepless " eye in a fine 
f^&enzy roUing," — when, after again invoking the drowsy 
powers, and taking a chapter of " Godwin's Political 
Justice," * instead of laudanum, I was favoured by Heaven 
^ irith ambrosial rest. At midday I reeled up stairs in a 
■ "wig. three hundred years old, and a neckcloth tied like a 
^K halter about my neck, when the sight of your lovely sister 
H made me start back, conscious that I was a sloven^unfit 
H to be seen by a fair lady ! I contrived to breakfast, how- 
^^ever, in her presence, and during a most pleasant forenoon, 
^B ve discoursed about a thousand things ; and Fanny was so 
^^'exhilarating and good, and my children, whom she praised 
much, looked so cherubinical, that I foi^ot my marvellous 
old wig, and grew so happy, that I could have sat down 
and purred like a cat. We had an edifying disseitation 
about monsters, which it would have pleased you mon- 
strously to overhear. 

How do you find Cheltenham, and how is your precious 

• See vol. I. page BOO. 
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health ? Remember how valuable it is to others — for you 
have not selfishness enough to think of yourself — ^Beware 

of writing long letters I have myself no 

great hopes of long Kfe — not longer, I think, can this 
sleepless frame subsist than twelve or fourteen years. 
Where you will be then, I don't know ; but I often think 
when all the plays, and poems, and novels, which, by the 
grace of God, I shall hope to have written by that time, 
are inspected, the learned commentator and biographer on 
my poor works — ^for every poetaster has now his biogra- 
pher — will trace from piece to piece the similarity of 
characters from whom I shall have drawn my materials of 
the good and the beautiful. Methinks there, that your 
sisters, Fanny and Caroline, and yourself, will see your 
images as in a mirror— not disfiguring, I trust, but reflect- 
ing, their genius and dispositions just as they strike my 
mind as the models of their several descriptions of charac- 
ters. When you look at some wretched daubing of my 
forty-year-old countenance, prefixed to some cheap edition 
of my works, you will often, I fondly imagine, perceive a 
look of the good will with which your society has so often 
filled my mind; and which, perhaps, may contribute in 
future time to make my physiognomy more good-natured. 
I leave Lawrence the pleasure of drawing your counte- 
nance ; ^' I shall be proud enough to deUneate the mind. 
You must not, however, be in the least surprised to see 
those children of fancy, the shadows of poetical perfection, 
sketched from outhnes of real life, used in a most tragical 
and heart-rending manner. You must not think I could 
willingly beat or maltreat you, because some heroine whose 
nose, eyes, and profile are like your own, is drowned, or 



♦ Lawrence, at this time, had just completed his portraits of the ladies here 
named, in pencil. 
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shot, or otherwise executed, by the laws of poetical pathos. 
What would poetry be, if licroines were to sail happily and 
smoothly through a few hundred smooth lines, and ncTer 
squeeze a tear from the heart of the reader "i No, no : I 
have had a lady of great perfection in mind, manners, and 
physiognomy, for many months sentenced to a tragical end 
in my next poem. She may claim whatever resemhlanco 
she pleases to real hfe, but the law must take its course, 
and the best is, that, while the copy perishes, the original 
still lives to furnish new pictures of perfection, and new 
sources of tragical interest in another portraiture under a 
different name. , . . 

Long as I have expected, I Iiave not, till the other day, 

commenced acquaintance with Mrs. . She is indeed 

a very pleasing woman. Not that I ever intended to 
steal the affections of tlie elderly lady, but from that real 
attraction which worth possesses. Her simplicity and 
benevolence of character detained me at the first visit till 
ve had grown quite old friends. I called early in the 
evening, and the time insensibly past, till the " curfew 
tolled the knell of parting day," and put me in mind that 
I had a "busy housewife trimming the evening fire" for 
me at home. The old gentleman, very respectable, got 
me on Church history ; and we crack'd, as the Scotch say, 
like pen-guns. Happening to be a little acquainted with 
the ecclesiastical history of Scotland, I took the worthy 
magistrate on his weak side ; and on the whole, so 
lodestly and properly did I take care to deport myself, 
ng no jokes, nor speaking one word without square 
and rule, that I flattered myself, when I had gone, 
the old folks would say, " Well, my dear, that Mr. Camp- 
bell is really a sweet, pleasant, proper behaved, young 
between ourselves. 
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extravagant mildness of this letter, they will advise my 
friends to cognosce and confine me to a private mad-house. 
Say then that I send them " my love/' But pray, in pity, 
good Miss Mayow, don't punish me so &r as to tell them 
what a correspondent I am I Kindly, and generously con- 
sign this epistle, like a repentant martyr, to the flamei^ 
and let forgiveness dwell on its memory ! The wish to 
send you agreeable news of dear Fanny, betrayed me to 
attack you with so much array of nonsense. You are not 
apt to take oflFence — no, but placable, aa all good and 
genuine heroines should be to their mad poets. Matilda 
has had a slight cold; she is again, thank God, quite 
recovered. She speaks and thinks of you, for I know her 
thoughts, just as when your mutual &ir eyes looked at one 
another with tears of regret to part. I often think, when 
she is a poor widow you will come and sit with her, and 
speak of her deceased spouse ! 

I saw your dear nephews, William-Pitt and Dacres, to-day, 
thriving, like my own sweet boys, on this invigorating air 
of Sydenham. William's intellects make me sometimes 
start to contrast them with poor Thomas, but I cannot 
envy any superiority in those whom I love greatly. May 
we soon see you, dear Miss Mayow, your own former 
self again . . . Matilda joins mo, in every affectionate 

wish, your sincere friend, 

Thos. Campbell. 

To the same lady, whose health was still in a critical 
state at Cheltenham, he writes again. 

Sydenham, October 15, 1807. 

Your health, my dear Miss M , is indeed too 

precious (and I am alarmed to hear of its not amending) 
to be wasted in attending to such foolish correspondence 
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my last. So that the reason of your overlooking it 

to me too seriously accounted for. I have had fears, 
iwever, that my wife's silence would seem unkind. 
Matilda — God bless her — is all kindness ; and to you, 
both kindness and admiration. She has only one fault — 
imwiUingness, arising from modesty, to be any body's 
^rreapondent. When delays and obstacles arose to our 

Triage, I never could get her to correspond with me, 
tough I knew her mind very well. You will see from 
what a shy being she is. Yet need I say you know 
value ; and assuredly, therefore, you will not abate 
your affection for her, who, in spite of silence, has so much 
for you. I feel the last news of you a most afflicting 
thing to think of ; for my mind was quite sanguine as to 
your immediate recovery, I know not what to say, for I 
am a bad comforter where I feel so uncomfortable myself. 
Perhaps a persevering trial of Cheltenham will yet do 
much ; and Dr. Jenner's skill is a host of hope. He is the 
best of physicians ; and you have surely — I know not 
why I should say so positively, yet so it is that I think so 
positively— a fine and hedable constitution. Health is so 
much and obviously your nature that it must soon return 
to you. Fine natural spirits — a mind of vigour, yet not 
impetuosity — a tone of temper and blood so calm, and yet 
elastic — are symptoms to me incontestable of nature in- 
tending you for very few and ti'ansient ailments. I could 
almost play the prophet when 1 think of these circum- 
ices, (and long ago the prophet and poet were but one 

ng) ; and if 1 were by you I should describe to you, in 
the spirit of divination, a thousand pretty scenes to be ex- 
hibited when my wife and you and 1 are grown reverend 
old personages, chatting about the thirty-year-old anecdotes 
of Sydenham and Cheltenham, 

Your dear family 1 have not seen to-day. There are 
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times when even those most agreeable would be an over- 
match for my spirits ; and so it was to-day. Not being 
in the attic story (in that respect) I kept at home. It is 
very strange that now — it was not so formerly — the 
days after a well-slept night are attended with frequent 
depression ; whereas the unslept days give me often an 
unlooked for though certainly false exhilaration. This is 
bad, that only fever can make me happy. But I will not 
overv\'helm you with complaints. Your kind family have 
lent me their shower bath, and I have set about using it 
This experiment I have little doubt will be very salutary. 

We now see the D s occasionally; their simple 

native goodness is very amiable. . . . The lady spoke to me 
of her son — ^a son who seems wholly worthy of her affection. 
I cannot well explain it in a few words ; but so it is, that 
the story of a mother and son's affection, which was once 
related to me in early life, made so indehble an impression, 
that every time — for fifteen years past — that I have heard 
of extraordinary instances of that tender attachment, it 
brings the tears to my eyes. She described her feelings in 

such a maternal manner, that it overcame me to weakness. 
^ M ^k % ^ 

The comet has been visible here as well as with you ! 
Our cook maid hearing me discourse to Mrs. C. on the 
dangers of comets sweeping away suns and stars, came up 
last night to Matilda with fear in her looks, and exclaimed 
— " La, ma'am, I hope it will be put off to-night, for how 
dangerous it must be where there are children / / " 

It would ill become me even to wish you to write to us, 
after what I have said. Yet wishes will prevail over duty, 
and I must say that, unless it did you much harm, I know 
nothing that would be more acceptable ; for though I know 
from head-quarters how you are, it is more dcUghtftdly 
satisfactory to hear from yourself. 
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Matilda joins me in her heart-wishes for youi* health, 
happiness, and speedy return. My dear namesiike, Thomas, 
ia beside me, I ask him if he does not join, and he says 
*• humph," which I will swear means i/es. I am sure if you 
saw his little white broad shoulder, you would think with 
me that the heathen gods, who had a feast of a child 
offered to them for supper, were right to begin with a bite 
of the shoulder. For my own part, I worry his little 
shoulder half the day. I have foimd a most edifying letter 
to insert in your Collectanea — a letter from tlie salt-box to 
the pepper-box. It will make you laugh. 

I like that book, for it always makes me remember how 
much I have the honour and pleasure to be, 
Your affectionate friend, 

Thos. Campbell. 

This was followed by another letter to the fair invalid, 
very characteristic of the writer ; and ahke remarkable 
for its elegance, truth, and originality. 

^K Sydenham, Ocloier 19, 1807. 

^^ My own wishes and Matilda's were divided be- 

^Bitwecn the desire of seeing a note from yourself, and the fear 
^■'of being the means of eliciting the exertion of your writing 
^mto the indulgence of our happiness ; but what ia much more 
^■precious, is your own health. We have thought a good 
™ deal on the dangers of writing — yet, making all allowance 
for partiality decidedly wrong, we begin to think that 
writing may, at times, amuse you, and so be not only 
^^innocent, but advantageous. Wo judge, I beheve, not 
^Hftrroneously, from our own feelings, that every sensible 
^■Vemembrancer of absent friends, is good for the spirits ; and 
^■nevcr surely is one so truly, so spiritually, present with 
^Rone's friends, as in writing ! It is a delightful privilege. 
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The good part of our own characters is, in the moment of 
our correspondence, presented sincerely — ^though &vour- 
nbly, to the al>sentee. All the estimable qualities of the 
ubsonteo are also brought to our remembrance, mialloyed 
with thoir failings. Why do I speak of failings to our 
present corresjxMideut ? There is nothing in your remem- 
brance wliich nceils indulgence, or absence, to soften it or 
kwj> any side, or jiart of it out of view. My spouse and 
myself, when s|H\iking of j^ou, forget our harsh opinion of 
our |HX)r fellow-creatures. All the names and epithets of 
purity and unfaultiness are echoed between us. Forgive 
what appeal's flattery : the following is the reason and 
apolotjcy : — Otten, and often, when there are no better news 
of Yi>ur health arrived in Sydenham, we fall into fears 
about the woret pi^sibility ; but God avert the thought 
of it ! Sueh a thouj^ht makes us inquire where we should 
see sueh another i — never should we. But there is a Pro* 
videneo which takes care of the good. With the hopes, 
lht> wishes, the fervent prayers of your friends on your 
sidt\ we trust, dear Aliss ^lavow, that this will soon be 
over ; and that you will come to us again, to dispense 
happiness and cheerfulness — ^which are your nature and 
essential constitution — among the many, though select 
many, to whom you are so valuable. 

1 can perceive tliat Cheltenham is doing — ^though slowly 
doing — ^)'ou good. I think the presence of yoiu* dear house* 
hold would, combining witli the place, do you still more. 
Blessed be Cheltenham and Dr. Jenner ! If they promote 
or accomplish this desired end, we shall be grateful to 
them both, as long as we live. Make a fair experiment ; 
support your spirits ; for you are one who have heroism 
enough to do so. It is wasting words to exhort the 
weak-minded to fortitude ; but you have the good quality 
(and what one have you not 1) of commanding your own 
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happiness. All your fault is suffering fi-om reflux anxiety 

for what others — I mean those most dearly allied to you by 

the ties of nature — suffer from your indisposition. But if 

such be their suffering, think from what it arises — from 

happiness you confer on them. Tliis should make 

exultingly happy — ^to be the distributing point of such 

:ceeding happiness. Is it not thus ? / should be the 

inest of mortals to have so many amiable souls depending 

my smile ! 

What a precious being this Dr. Jenner must be ! I 
thought he looked like my own venerated Dugald Stewart, 
when I saw him ; it was but only once. I am certain he 
a like ^//«— -a mild, wise, cheerful, conciliating spirit. The 
truly great are always good. You used to say that (aknts 
were alwai/s formidable. I think not so. Superior beings 
are necessarily benignant ; they guide us, and guard us, 
not like the josthng of a mob, but by a gaining, invisible 
influence. I never fear a great man ; I only fear and 
bate what the slang of the world calls a deocr man ; that 
is, generally, a pert and /laff-mae man. In the other sex, 
the women who bear sway over the generality of minds 
are called accomplished and beautiful women ; they are, 
;e those half-wise men, generally thought formidable ; 
!y are to me very often great objects of terror ! just aa 
aelf-conceit and bad dispositions are terrible. But let me 
see the woman who is truly admirable, and I fancy the 
most shy and ungainly admirer of female excellence, Uke 
myselt will be very much at his ease, and destitute nf all 
fear or diffidence in her presence. The truly beautiful, 
the truly wise, the truly good, do not abash even the most 
retiring. The friendship of wise men, which I have 
enjoyed — the sentiments with which I have regarded my 
heroines — convince me of this. 
But pray, let this new favourite of yours not displace 
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even the most humble of your former friends. Remember, 
in thinking of your poor secondary &vourites, what Dean 
Swift says " about servants " — ^that service is no inherit- 
ance ! Unless some little &vour and kindness reward old 
attachments, how cruel it is to hear of new ones I I shall 
be tempted to imsay all I have said of wise men, if I find 
myself neglected, and attribute the cause to him ! 

Yet, dear Miss Mayow — to speak more seriously and 
soberly — if he beguiles back the dear good-humour and 
Hebe-like health which were formerly yours, how shall I 
bestow benedictions enough on him ! I said ^^ good- 
humour ; '" but that is not required to be restored, which 
never was lost. I meant health alone ; sometimes I ahnost 
wish you to have a fit of bad humour, that you might try 
the patience of all the world, and find no one but myself 
determined to preserve your friendship in aU humours, 
good or bad ! 

Remember me to my own fireside beauty and her 
sister^ But I write so much from that impulse of the 
moment, which, in point of gravity, can be excused by 
your own, and only by your own kind indulgence, that I 
fear, more than wish, to have my poor scrawls reported to 
them. They have my confidence and regard, yet somehow 
or other, I don't beUeve they understand me as you do, 
or as your dear Fanny does ; she is indeed, and I will call 
her, my sister. 

Matilda sends you her compliments — no, indeed she does 
not ! — she doats on you ! and we both cut out the snuggest 
nook for you in our morning and evening prayers, which 
are, that your dear health may soon be restored ! Witness 
the sincere hand of your affectionate friend, 

Thos. Campbell. 

P. S. — Since writing this, I have heard Dr. Jenner's 
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ision about not ■writing ; so that what I say within on this 

topic goes for nothing. I had a short walk with Fanny 

and CaroHne to-day, admiring the sky and quoting 

Thomson. They are both well ; Caroline is only very 

■avo, for which I gave her a heavy scolding. T. C. 



This month was so proHfic in correspondence, as to 
the protracted illness of the fair invalid — to the 
der at least — more a subject of congratulation than of 
for, without this stimulus to its expression, the 
irmth of his friendship— a characteristic feature of his 
,ture — could not have been so fully known ; and it is 
itifying to observe that while thus ministering, with 
itherly kindness, to his amiable friend, he was employ- 
ing the best means to lessen those personal cares and 
anxieties which came upon him from other sources. Re- 

C'ng the duty of a comforter, he vn-ites again : — 
Sydenham, Saturdaij, Oct. ZMh, 1807. 
To have heard of your improved state of health, 
M., is a pleasure — I need not use liyperboles — which 
pves smcere deUght to my heart. Heaven prolong the 
happy prospect ! I could pursue you with wishes, like a 
jcripple on the street to whom gold had been thrown instead 
Ipf copper. But deeply coniiding in your opinion of my 
Hbrcerity, I will spare you the trouble of reading the scrawls 
of a valetudinarian. Nothing important has ailed me. 
But so liable am I to fever, that I shun writing — even 
speaking and thinking, of anything that deeply interests 
Bme. This pulse of mine seems like ether ; a moment's 
^Bhought or strong sensation raises it. I dare not trust 
myself" with a whole sheet, in case I should write it out 
to you. » *t * » M 
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Dear F. saw us yesterday. She was very bri^t and 
very gracious. I was well able to enjoy her society^ 
not so to-night. But I know that a little patience will set 
me right again. I could not forbear writing you, though 
I am able to say nothing but that we are all esceedinghi 
dehghted to hear such accounts of you. Matilda's love to 
her own dear Miss M. T. C. 

The following are extracts — seria mista jocis : — 
" Nov. 2nd. — F.'s accounts of you to-day are not quite 
so good — indeed^ Matilda says she concealed indif- 
ferent accounts from me yesterday, fearing I should fret 
my feverishness by thinking of them. This is heart- 
breaking ; but let us have still hopes. I wish you were 
among us again ; forjudging by what I feel and experience 
myself of the exhilarating eflFects of friends, I thmk your 
own fireside would be better than Cheltenham. 

" Your sister is quite a treasure to us ; she sees us every 
day — is remarkably cheerful, considering how much her 
thoughts are employed about you. Her mind and conver- 
sation brighten on me every day. What a treasure she is I 
How I envy you such a sister ! T. C." 

^ ^ ^ V: 



^' Nov. — . News ! I know how very rude and trouble- 
some I must appear to send for a sight of to-day's paper, 
instead of waiting your convenience to send it ; but although 
I believe not, alas, one word of the rumour of Buonaparte's 
check, I am so weak as to be agitated with anxiety to 
know even that rumoiu* more particularly. Our minds 
are now in such a state, as to be grasping at straws for 
relief. * * * T. C." 

" Dec. 1st. — You were kind to say anything of my lines 
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on Mary's return.* If they be dull — as I fear they are — 
it is not the dullness of the heart. I should to-day have 
sent Mrs. Adams what she flatters my vanity so much by 
considering worth having^but we are all iU — poor 
rretches I Matilda has a cold ! I have a sad cold 1 and 
■ maid Sarah has one also ! Luckily we have a good 
t at the fire, otherwise our lamentable case would be 
, to be laid before the parish ! I long to see you both 
« * « T. C." 

December 11. — Tho Poet complains, that ho is cut off from 
the sweet society of his friends by a gulf of snow ; and feels 
80 stupid and idealess, that, should he even peril his hfe in 
a visit to them, they would send him back in contempt 
of his head-fimiitiu-e. Farther, there is a great famine in 
letter-paper. In the house of a Grvhstreeter, by profes- 
sion, he has only the shadow of a sliect to support the 
substance of correspondence. Besides, " I am struck 
dumb," he says, " with yoiu- dear cousin's eloquence, wliich, 
as the Scotch say, would ' entice the laverocks frae the 
lift,' and me from Sydenham." , . " May your prophecy be 

lied, so far, that we may spend many evenings together, 

1 in this world and the next ! " 



■ "WTiy mooma the wind, why leafless lies the track. 

Why breaks no Ban, or sings no bird to cheer 

The morn, beloved friends, that welcomes back 

Your Mary to her home of Sydenham dear ? 

Could puuter's hand appropriate landscape form, 

Were she to seem the Genius of the place ; 
There would not, sure, be there a shade or atonn, 

But all, herself resembling, bloom and grace. 
And yet, dear maid, though loveliest scenes of earth 

Might Boit thee ,- more, they could not make ug prise 
The voice — ^like music to our wintry hearth ; 
The imile — like siunmer's gladness to our eyes." 

NovtmUr EO, 187a 
K 3 
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"• G^rtruie of Wvomiru: ~ was now 50 far advanced that 
tL'T iLS. waiS read in a prirate OTcIe of his friends at Chiist- 
ma3, and retnmetl to the aodior. with a few critidsma; to 
wKioh he tKcs replies in a leuer to one of his acocnnplished 

Mr deab FRiZyiL 

Since oar parting, an infinity of letters to answer, 
and lictle 'iLstractinz biLsinesses connected with the rude 
tiirmoil of this wicked worli have so filled my handa^ 
thori^Lt^ and time, that I have not had a moment in 
which I thought mv^lf gOi>i enough to share my thonghts 
^ith you on paper. Your remembrance, however, and 
that of vour belove*! fiieni^ thouo:h it was harassed out 
of rny head as too sweet an a^sxriate for carking cares and 
reflections, was not -Iriven out of mv heart — ^where, if there 
be anvthin^ sound and ri^rht. all that is so is in unison 
with your fiiendship and idea. . . . Your criticism is 
certainly right as to feet, and more than probable as to 
tai-ie. I am aware, however, of the Sconidsms^ and am 
\nilgar enough to like and prefer some of the words as 
po?«e5Ming a picturesque — possibly, however, they may 
have a pillorific-— effect on my poem 

I have been quite well for a fortnight, and have begun 
to be an early riser, for — 

Earlv to bed, and early to rise. 

Is the way to be healthy, happy, and wise. 

Hi^oty of King Pippin, Book UL 

The yoimgest of my sons grows as fat and rosy as a 
monk nourished on strong ale. . . . Just as I had 
closed this, your kind packet with fresh news arrived. I 
will not deny that your letter made me ashamed of my 
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silence, and jet I hare no right to be ashamed ; for as the 
Methodist said, when standing with his eyes shut, " It 
matters not what the hand be doing if the heart be right." 
I envy you the faculty of communicating with your friends 
at all times — so quietly, and pleasantly, and like yourself. 
For my part, I dare not sometimes call upon my friends 
for fear of being a burthen on their society, or write to 
them for fear of the same thing. It is true, but you will say, 
" Let me hear from you at all times, whether the tone of 
your mind be ruffled or smooth. This world was made 
for sociahty in rvffiedness as well as composm-e." I know 
the sociahty of your disposition, and know full well the 
interest you have in your Poet's happiness, If I had any 
elevating or serious cares, I should love to consult you and 
to communicate. But teazing, vexatious trifles, that wear 
away channels in one's mind, like drops of water in a rock, 
are vile things to have upon my brow when I look you in 
le face. Everybody has their little pesterations. It is 
ly fools, like myself, who cannot keep up the serene 
intercourse of friendship under their influence, As to 

M , she knows full well that my not writing to lier is 

its own punishment. Teil her, however, that the smi shall 
change — the moon shall cease to change — before I cease to 
think her letters a treat 

Could you conceive the pain and horror that it would 
ive you, if you were reduced by some whirlwind of mis- 
irtune to be a cook-maid or a nurse-maid ? — forgive me 
for the bare fancy — and that some friend of your present 
rank were to meet you when you wished to escape observa- 
tion 1 It is just this kind of false shame I feel when I 
think I am to meet you, or correspond with you, while 
the evils of life discompose me. I think you will thoroughly 
liao me for my worldly-mindednoss and self-vexation, 
lerc is one being whom you will perhaps pity, while I 



are 
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indulge in these confessions — ^that is Matilda. But I assoie 

you, though self-praise is no honour, I take some merit to 

myself for more disguise than you would think me capeUe 

of ; for I beUeve she knows not one-tenth of what I haie 

to think of in pacing my soUtary parlour. .... 

T.C. 

Again, seven days later, and to the same friend, be 
writes : — 

Thursday, Jan. 21, 1808. 

I do assure you, I have a pleasure in correspond- 
ing with you, which I would not forfeit for the trouble 
of writing letters that might be read " on the house- 
tops/' ... I have a strange style, and I am probably 
a strange man. . . . Without coldness, there ought to be 
a respectful distance between all sensible people, even 
though they have seen each other's characters, unless in 
particular cases. 

I went to town on business, and to see the Holland 
family — to pay a proper and respectfiil attention to the 
duties of gratitude to every party. I went likewise to 
adjust some worldly interests, which had teased my peace 
of mind for a week or two. I was one half day at Hol- 
land-house ; the meeting was formidable to me. They 
are kind, and most voluntarily^ benefactors to me ; but that 
makes the meeting somewhat awfiil ! Lady Holland is a 
formidable woman. She is cleverer, by several degrees, 
than Buonaparte ! The fear of appearing not at my ease, 
is always my most uneasy sensation at that house. Pride 
and shyness are always sparring in my inside. But on 
this occasion I was pecuHarly fortunate. I walked for about 
an hour, almost alone, with Lady H. I do assure you I 
was quite spruce ! Most fortunate was the mood upon 
me at the time — none of your Scotch mauvaise hmile; no. 
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no — I felt such self-possession, such a rattle of tongue and 
spring-tide of conversation, so perfectly joyous, that I 
acquitted myself Uke a man, and went away as well con- 
vinced that my dignity had been unimpaired as if I had 
been dinin g with Cullen Brown.* Off 1 marched with 
Sydney Smith ; Sydney is an exceUent subject — but he too, 
has done me some kind offices, and that is enough to 
produce a moat green-eyed jealousy in my noble and heroic 
dispositions ! I was determined I should make as many 
tod jokes, and speak as much as himself ; and so I did, 
r though I was dressed at the dinner-table much like a 
irber's clerk, I arrogated greatly, talked quizzically, meta- 
ihorically ; Sydney said a few «;roorf things, I said many! ! ! 
PSaul slew his thousands, David his tens of thousands . . . 
Mrs. S. helped me to two deUcious dishes — and I was 
exceedingly hungry — veal and pickled pork, both highly 
commendable, particularly the latter. She was very engag- 
ing to me, and spoke of poetry, and so did her cousin, who 
is pleasant. An agreeable party, in spite of my cravat being 
much like a halter. . . . The conversation ran upon ^our 
family. The strain was high, but for awhile it suspended 
all my eloquence, and threw me into a fit of musing. . . . 
New business engaged and harassed me to-day — woe- 
lUy out of humoiu", because a silly bookseller said ho was 
3 my boot would not sell unless I gave the copyright to a 
mkseller !!.... For two hours I have been trying to 
f from Matilda how I have been amusing my misan- 
"opy in town. Poor sharer of my fate ! would to God 
lid secure her happiness ! . . . . I am a little too 
1 to want your sympathy, but I take the edge of these 
lensations off by the remembrance of your fi-iendship 1 . . . 
[ should write in sheer revenge to tell Mrs. S 1 of all 

• HU old and attached friend. Dr. Callen Brown, son of the celebrated 
r. Brown, of Edinburgh. See Vol. I. page S86, 
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this : — ^but there, I confess I am tied, and, to say the 
truth, have been much tied. Her husband is so wise that 
he has no notion of suffering. She is the being, dear F, 
who would be your friend ; but still one cannot write to 
bid her hide one's letters ; . . . and though she writes 
nonsense deUciously, I am always afraid of the wise Pro- 
fessor seeing nonsense from me ! . . . . 

Sydney Smith says, however, he quite forgives you, for the 
sake of your beauty. . . . With respect to you and M., he is 
as right as possible in point of looks. . . I was greatly satis- 
fied with hearing his admiration, and that it was not at all 
extorted by my remarks. It is quite the righteousness of 
full justice that he passes on that subject .... 

Now pray, forget all my whining and write me a 

cheerful letter. 

Thos. Campbell. 

In a light and characteristic mood he writes^ 

'< January 23n2L 

... I cannot close my letter without telling you to 
laugh at all my doledrum of yesterday. I have been 
quite chirr upy to-day ! — ^wrote a love-song about the extra- 
ordinary and out-of-the-way case of two lovers parting 
in a bower, and of the lover vowing he was quite sincere, 
and how that they had not money enough to marry 
at present, but that on his return they should have 
abimdance and be happy ; and that he took her picture 
with him, and said gallantly, " He had a picture engraven 
on his heart of the dear form ! " Did you ever hear 
anything so full of original ideas ? May such a &te of a 
poor lover, dear F., never be yours ! so prays yoiu* affec- 
tionate friend. I thank you kindly for the "Butterfly's 
Ball and the Grasshopper's feast ! '' I was the last of 
the children who got a reading of it. They would not 
give it to me, though I cried for it very much ! T. C. 
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" February 2nrf. 

Before the post goes off, I find myself able to 
acknowledge your sister's letter of this morniog. I gave 
lier, last night, an account of the most wonderful events 
that have taken place in our family ! None of any im- 
portance has occurred to-day, except that the cat has 
scratched Thomas's nose ; she was watching at a mouse- 
hole, in great anxiety of mind, when ho interrupted her 
studies, for which she made him this rough return. — Your 
sister's receipt for my health is a kind and good one — 
Retirement, and giving up study ! Alas 1 this is impracti- 
cable. The love of money has taken possession of my 
soul, all but a few roomy spaces where the partialities have 
their abode. Give up study ! God knows, I am not 
head and ears in love with working ; but the mill must go 
round, and the horse that is yoked to it must not stop. 
I wish I had been at your party ; but Matilda, though not 
dull, yet from Mr. WLss's death, needed my society. Wo 
shall meet, however, soon. To say the truth, I Uke you 
much better by yourselves, and the party would have had 
no additional charms but from your favourite EHza. 1 
must scold your sister through you. She is a great infidel! 
She believes I am always JiHioning, when I say anything 
Rncere to her. Now you arc a sound and ripe bchever. 
We must cure M. of her incredulity ; but the cares of the 
day snatch me away even from this Imrried scrawl. I have 
to review a book which I don't understand — hush ! let 
that go to the grave with 3''0u ! I am exactly what the 
said in excuse for not serving in the mihtia — sick. 
, and unwiUing for tins task. T. C. 

Ffbrnnry 5. 

A sort of conscience hangs over me for the sliort- 
Bss of the last note I sent m answer to a very full and 
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friendly one. It "^as a pound note for a twenty pound ooe. 
Those things are trifles ; but you know what '^ the mottoes 
upon the genteel snufi'-boxes says — trifles shows respect!" 
I don't know what Swift says on the subject ; but if we hid 

Mr. S y he could quote us, I dare say, something very 

clever to the same effiect " Fire — ^water — ^women — are my 
ruin ! "" said wise professor Vander-Bruin. But rats and 
cats do my business. T'other day I had no peace of 
mind for Matilda's reflections on the danger of Thomas's— 
I mean Master Thomas's — nose being infected with '^canine 
madness/' in consequence of a scratch from pussy ; and 
to-day I must be half dead with the old bad sleep, in con- 
sequence of an impudent rat who laid his teeth like a saw 
to the wainscot near my bed, and kept grinding genteelly 
tiU day-break. Duels have been fought in saw-pits ; but» 
surely, sleeping in a saw-pit is impossible, and so I found 
it. All my knocks and hisses and rapping, till my knndles 
were sore, did not disconcert the engineer. I expect the 
same felicity to night ; for, alas ! I cannot send for my dear 
friend the cat. She is in disgrace for two offences — ^Tom's 
nose, and another case in uasologVy which I must but 
obliquely allude to, when I mention the drawing-room 
carpet. 

I hear rumours of your intending to be with us in April 
I hope this is not an April-day report. I reaUy begin to 
wish winter were over, and that you were returned from 
that "devil's drawing-room," London, which I am told 
Sydney Smith himself begins to tire of I pray you pre- 
serve your rural simplicity, and return unsophisticated to 
our Arcadian haunts. You will be wonderfully struck 
and delighted vnth my rustic manners, forming so fine a 
contrast to the forced breeding of the city swains. You 
will find me almost as natural as Peter the Wild Boy, or 
Wordsworth's Johnny Foy. 
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Caroline looks much more delicate tbaii I ever saw her ; 
■ but otherwise, I think her city residence has not changed 
her. She tells me jou have got a beautiful cousin with 
I long to see this lady — but much more to see 



bo 



I still recur to April, " when primroses paint the sweet 
ilain." I hope when the good weather is fairly set in, 
we shall have some parties in humble imitation of - — ■ — ^'s 
in the woods, Matilda will look the gipsy very well in a 
louch straw bonnet, and with a little care I might be 
[uipt at her side, like a needy knife-grinder, worthy of 
^ffilch a sibyl. It will be more difficult to harmonize yours 

and M 's aspect with the banditti and picturesque 

nature of the expedition. . . . The note concludes with 
Extempore Verses left imfinished " :— 

" Hart ! from yon corner rings tlie supper-bell — 
Adieu ! adieu ! — dear Fanny, fare thee well! 
Oppressed by hunger, t must walk up stairs ; 
Then go to bed, when I have said my prayers. 
, Bat that same rot will still bis visit pay, 
D I'll be forced to watch as well as pray ; 
et watching— sleeping — doomed to sup or dine, 
T faring — stUl, fair friend, I'm thine- — " 

Sincerely, T. C." 

ihe next letter he relates an affecting incident during 
s snow storm on Sydenham Common : — 

February 19, 

I was creeping down in my own quiet way to 

mjoy the sunshine of the village, when I saw the postman, 

and a sudden thought seized me that I should have a letter 

from your house ; but instead of it, I had only two. at 

at, unintelligible papers to penise — one from the editor 

r a plaguy work about the slave trade, the other from the 
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Kirk of Scotland's General Assembly, soliciting me to 

translate some of the Psalms of David anew, for the benefit 

of the congregations. But unless they will promise me to 

learn singing, and to warble my translations more 

melodiously than they do the old Vulgate, I do not mean 

to put pen to paper. 

^t ^ * * ♦ 

Did you ever see such an infamous week as the last? I was 
quite cross at the whole system of nature — at our manner 
of building houses — at the want of fur in our habits— 
and want of delectable German stoves. The greatest 
nuisance of all was, to see Mr. K., the schoolmaster, 
crossing the Common on the bitterest day, with nankeea 
jmntaloons — 

" Poor naked wretches, wlieresoe'er ye be, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides. 
Your loop*d and window*d raggedness defend you 
From seasons such as these ? '* — 

So, I dare say, you thought with me on the dismal 
Friday! The reflection was unhappily too true with 
regard to our own neighbourhood : A poor sweep, who had 
that day stockings without feet on his little legs — ^a child of 
eight years old — going towards Penge Common, was over- 
taken in the drift, at four in the morning, where he had 
been sent along with another boy of ten, to sweep a chimney 
at Dulwich. The Coroner's inquest sat on his body. 
The survivor said that on the way his little companion said, 
"Jack, I'm ill; go home and tell somebody to come 
and carry me." The lad tried to Uft him, but he struggled 
a little and fell down. Instead of venturing to knock 
at a neighbouring door, the other boy went literally home, 
and when the master arrived, their poor Uttle sweep 
was dead ! He had lain for hours ; but it was discovered — 
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! the confession of the brute himself — who had passed 
Eliim on the road — that a carter had come up to him 
and said, "Why don't you get up?" and passed on. 
The poor child — as this wretch acknowledged — raised 
up his head without speaking, and lay down again I 
Included in the slave-trade, the sweep-trade* should have 
_ been abolished— or at least examined. A child of eight 
B old, on such a day without feet to his stockings 1 



I was going to subjoin an apology for a dull letter, aa 

you occasionally, with little similarity of reason, do to me. 

I We must not, however, restrain tlie communications of old 

^noquaintance from any thought of that kind. In gay 

^Bnoments we can dare to meet an enemy ; in the unstirred 

* moods of our mind we may surely dare to meet a friend. 

In conversation I have often seen jou, when very silent, 

very interesting. I should not say so much on the dreadful 

word dullness, unle.ss I felt the zenith and nadir that 

j'entle dame and you form in point of character. The 

ionstant retirement, the pressure of frequent care, and 

be exhaustion of much writing, may leave me little able, 

ut never can diminish the good will, to retain the pleasure 

of seeing your hand ; and though you do not regard rne 

as friend enough, to dare to bo a dull correspondent, I 

will boldly show you that it is not for my own lottei-s I 

rite, but for i/otirs ; and so that I get them, I don't care 

1 I cheat you out of them. T. C. 

\ "The recent Acl to this effect was moat gratifyiag to the Poet, who lived 
« it cairied into eSect. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GERTRUDE OP WYOMING. 

Among other domestic records of this period, his let- 
ters mention the serious iUness of Mrs. Campbell, whose 
" apprehensions that her constitution was giving way, had 
rendered him feverish and anxious." Having consulted 
Mr. Hall, their medical adviser, his fears were happilj 
quieted on this point, and she recovered her usual health. 
But, in the meantime, his peace was sadly interrupted bj 
fresh annoyances from the old quarter — ^a misunder- 
standing with his Edinburgh publisher, with whom he 
had foimd it impossible to obtain a settlement. In a long 
letter to his friend, Mr. (now Lord) Cockbum, he states 
his grievances, and again begs his friendly interpositioa 
The letter, which evinces great firmness and moderation, 
concludes — " You must take up my cause, and represent 
the hardship of not being paid for work finished in 
January, 1807; and having money instantly to pay, it 
will be more than unfairness — it will be cruelty — ^to expose 
me to the consequences/' It is gratifying to add, that his 
fiiend " took up the cause" with so much zeal and dis- 
cretion, that, on the 24th of April following, Campbell had 
the pleasure of signing a receipt for two hundred pounds. 
The first settlement, however, was not accomplished until 
the month of August.* 

* To judge of the time — to say nothing of temper — ^wasted in this obstiiiate 
dispute, it may be safely inferred that the mere letters written on the sabjeet 
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■ Later in April he writes to Mr. Cockbum, &ad, alluding 

^» the new 4to edition, says, " I have put to press my 

farrago; and if Bensley can print it fast enough, I shall 

te out in a few ■weeks ; but they compose almost as slowly 

Fmyself."^ — -With this short digresBion, I return to his 
miliar letters, in which, iis in a mirror, every passing 
ought, grave or gay, is clearly reflected. 



May 14. 






Truly I have by far too much pride both as a 
Highland gentleman, and " a public character," to humble 
myself by declaring that I weary myself to death to see 
you ; but, to tell you a secret, if you will let it go no 
farther — I am mortally tired of your absence. Oh, but 
your ready answer ia, " Louisa is in town," and therefore you 
stay away from Sydenham, and prefer the sweltering town 
to the pleasing groves, and the songs of the nightingale — 
.e ties of domestic affection — and the puns of the Poet ! 
to you and Louisa, you are a Damon and Pythias in 
the female world ; and I have a great mind, like the 
tyrant, to sentence you both to death, that I may have the 
pleasure of reprieving you on the pleasant conditions — 
torted with your fair necks just noosed in the halter, 
lat I shall be admitted as a tliird partner in your friend- 
ip ! But I despair of extorting such terms from you 
en on the acaffold. You would both say, " We'll be 
iged sooner than admit you 1 " and in revenge for your 
absence, I mean to debar you from the sight of a beautiiul 

mtut h&ve engrossed little less than vaa given to the composition of "Oertrade.'' 
gybe di«puto began in 1602, and continued until the autnmn of 1607, 
ImiHtteriiigi u it cerLainlj did, a. large portian of the Poet's active life — 

When time is broke, and no proportion kept 1 
So it it in the masic of our lives." 
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zkk^:l. vidci I iiLTx -vrmzeL it 'ijiiaiik-Tgr9&, upon "The 

Til ni-rLHiT srrnm^ ts::* T-nnr ucoo^. 

• .ij. T -jif CTn-umrq:? a: ixis 017 
> .-<v 3%:'jj. laaip nc uj iznirK. anL ur:i^ ids ^iw — 
. II. Uiic j:s? ii.Ufctc nrins T-niJi. ire jiftr^iw Ti 



N.'w. r-.'cji :i::5 ii.rirzi:. j:fz -.-air: d> mc-re guess at the 
o-\v.Ur.c:: ':oi-'::*i$ :c riT sioj-rtf?: kicQ. ihan tou can 
iw^x^'s:.-: iz.-: ss^Li :c 1 :tfac:ir£ 5i>:w a; ihe feir. fiom the 
ivci::::::^ :c :!•: .cTSi'ie :c ii»f ^:3k^:«L It is sablime — 
i: i> ?<::L2ri^>--^ ^K^-vi^c. XLJ:.:c ini Sc^nheT. but rathor 
in:' "'" ; :•: "l.-i '^zz'z-r. Tzjz 11^ zcz^ wbkh my genius 
LSiS IcICcIt isrzi,^! V ^y^vf, ij o^ini! to a late revoht- 
liid in mT zl^y: :: ?r-iv — rt.c I now 5%udv. it seem& in 

ilj ccT^ p^^T^i.^c'i CT jynircccLS of the hooping-cough 
frorri hzzriz^ Ijs^ ir Miis KQ^irwr.'s scLxi sav thev are 
" cskilr=:'i Rijirr>arr fcr ihey teacii men to read ;" and I am 
^Iriven f*:r iL-^Iter frim die dc uble-irummins: of their four 
le^-!, to stuly in that qaiet asylum which your dear mother 
Lis politfrly given me. — To speak seriously, it is a most 
kind aisj'lum ; and I can hardly describe the progress rf 
rny industry in that seclusion. Thomas Hughes the gar- 
donof'-i whr;clbaiTow. or scvthe, is he onlv noise I hear ; 
h\H face the only one that crosses me. He looks in at me 
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I like a spectator at a kangaroo, or ouran-outang, or any 
other strange animal, wondering what I can bo about 
scribble, scribble, scribbling, and whetting my pen as he 
wbeta his scythe ; and no doubt exclaiming, in the lan- 
guage of Thomson — 

" Why, autliora, rill this scribhliug, all this rage ? " 

• • ■ The nightingales have been excessively musical 
around us. Did Mary tell you of Matilda and herself 
being hoaxed one night while listening to tlieir songs 1 
There was one nightingale (your humble servant) who 
took his station about a hunilreJ yards fiom the two 
romantic hsteners, and who began ip/iui; lahwring, and 
whisUing in the true philomehc style, to the admiration of 
the ladies. They pointed their fingers and cried, " How 
beautiful ! — how sweet ! " And well they might, for my 
worthy spouse found it out and exclaimed, " God bless me, 
it ia our Tom ! " 

There has been a thunder storm this evening. I ex- 
pected a fine performance of Jove's artillery ; but it was a 
Tery poor one. I hope it went off better ^vith you. A 
thunder storm is surely delightful, when in good style. 
There was to-night only one clap worth Ustening to — you 
are expected on Tuesday — pray do not disappoint ua like 
the thunder storm. ... T. C. 

Stoekham, Mai/ 26, 1808. 
Rain and sunshine time about. Thuraday, dinner 
not quite ready — hungry, but not voracious and pretty well 
pleased — the world upon the wliole approved of. Getting 

I out of troubles is a pleasant thing, my dear old friend, and 
you will rejoice to hear that I have got pretty nearly out 
of mine — those J alluded to when you left London. Tho 
harpies relented. Indeed they have so far changed, that 
I wish to forgive them, and hush up this matter for ever. 



I 
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. . . Talldng of getting out of troubles, I never hear 
the word without recollecting a most interesting scene of a 
trial, at ■which I was present, before the sitting magistrate 
of Bow-street. A lady — an Irish lady of St. Giles — most 
picturesquely dressed in the very mode of the " Seven 
Dials," was brought up to trial for having been caught tie 
day before, dancing through the streets in the same state as 
Tarn o' Shanter's witches, when " they coost their duddies 
to tho wark." The poor " crathur" told her story with great 
contrition. She had been " three years in ikrouble, plase 
ycr honor, and had that day got out of her throuble ; and 
jist to cihbrate the occasion, she had got drunk ; and tho' 
for tho wide world she would not violate the rules of 
daccncy, when she was sober, she could not help, plase yer 
honor, taking a single hghtsome jig in her heart's joy," 
Tho court laughed, and she was dismissed 

I wish earnestly you were returned. You are all great 
thieves to steal so much of your society from those who have 
the best right to it. ... I gave a pretty specimen of 
sobriety a few nights ago, in calling at your house, after 
had been Ustening to my Irish harper's * music for several 
lioura, and melted occasionally to tears. ... At part- 
ing with the musician I was a httle flushed, and so called 
at your house, where I rated one for the coldness of h( 
friendship — praised another for tlic warmth of hers ; 
to the half ridicule, half astonishment of the house, rati 
upon the virtues and faults of every member of the famili 

. . . M has discovered the author of the revif 

of " Hoylcs' Exodus ; " while a very distant relation 
mine, of the name of Jem sometliing, has been drowned 

* Haring parposed to wed some Iriab poetiy and music together, he was va 
the habit of having this aged harper at hia hoaae, for the sake of pleasure and 
inspiration, and was fiequently overcome by the pathoa nf the vocal and ii 
stm mental symphony, of which the harper was a master. — See Vol. IL, 
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a sea voyage. Was it an inhuman or an unlawful applica- 
tion of Gray to quote — 

" F«U many a gan of purest ray serene 
The dark imfatiomed caves of ocean bear ? " 

I wish we were all in a better world, among angels 
■who use their wings instead of stage coaches, where one 
could give a shake or two of one's pinions, and bo over at 
Cornwall or back to London in a crack. T. C. 



t 

I 



The montli of June was spent in revising, finishing, and 
impiljng miscellaneous pieces intended for the press ; 
but the progress of which was often internipted by Ida old 
complaint of sleeplessness. At length he writes : — 

Jul^ 1*, 15. 
" For once, within these eight days, I bad a 
sound sleep last night, and feel so much refreshed that I 
no longer compare myself, in point of spirits and ideas, and 
general power of either conversation or correspondence, to 
an egg after breakfast, when all the meat is out of it. Ah, 
well-a-day — or rather well-a-night — that a body could be 
oftener so! All the past fortnight I have been like Brutus, 
linrith my evil genius, scolding myself for not being able to 
*rite. Apologies are most execrable things ; and reflec- 
tions on what cannot be cured, but must be endured, (as 
the song sings) are still worse. . . . It is a nice tantahzing 
trick which your delay is playing off upon us. You arc 
doing it intentionally. Well, you see by entering into this 
idea, I can relish it as well as yom-self — I can bo an 
epicure in friendship, and enjoy the diimer by waiting for 
it to a later hour. But come at last you must. Put your 
foot into the mall coach — and, if people don't respect 
sufficiently a young lady travelling without convoy or 
protector, talk big to them. Introduce some flourishes in 
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your conversation about me, and the Marchioness of 
Camberwell ! Everybody will then revere and respect you 
— for the sate of your acquaintance !" 

Turning to the news of the day, he adds : — " The world 
and I are this day rejoicing. Oh, sweet and roman^ 
Spain! These ncw8 will kill mo whichsoever way the en 
turns out : if the Spanish plume and beaver succeeds 
shall die of joy — if not, of grief. I had no hope this r 
was to be so general. Yet tliis is all Whiggcry, and out- 
rage to your creed ! Ah, if you had been only privately 
bred up a Whig by your mother, what congenial souls had 
we been ! Had you loved freedom as I do ! 0, I had 
not myself been free ! It is a good safeguard to my poor 
Matilda! I should have hired a post-chaise of John 
Sutton (maugre the expense !) and away with you — 
braving the prejudices of mankind, to Uve in Utopia \ 
ourselves ! that is to say — which, as a matter of com 
would have risen and sprung out of your free Whig prij 
ciples — if you had had no aversion to the elopement. 
as you are a rank Tort/, I cannot possibly think of t 
decisive a measure ; and, in tlie civillest manner, 
mortify you, by saying that your aristocratic prejudices 
prevent me, and ever must, from having any kindness 
more romantic than that of a brother I 

" As it is, however, we still agree as to Spain. Let I 
compare notes : I see in your fancy the charming pid 
arise of a Spanish nobility, and a venerable prelacy, erect- 
ing their high and haughty heads amidst the standards of 
national independence. I like that too. I love to think 
of their majestic faces and picturesque cloaks and plumes, 
and their lofty language ; spreading sentiments of glra 
and pride among their meanest vassals. I do doat o 
fine bold Bishop who flourishes the ci-ucifix about his hei 
He is a i-ight apostle. I hear him chaunting his ' 
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praelioTum,' and the people repeating it in chorus. God 
will assuredly hear them. Oh, what is Buonaparte in con- 
quest, compared with the dead bodies of such men, killed 
in such a cause ! And now, here are my hopes, that what 
the French Revolution haa failed in, the Spanish will 
achieve ; and that we shall hear, in the language of 
Cervantes, all the great principles of British hberty laid 
down in the future writings of Spain ; that they will 
become a free people, and have, like us, their Sydneys and 
Chathams — have a king, for the sake of giving a pension 
or two to deserving characters ! — While these dreams can 
be indulged — and, alas, they may prove dreams — let us 
leach be happy in our own way of hoping. I dream of the 
JJWopfe, and you of the chieftains I . . . But if I had a 
good heai-t under my ribs, and had not ' a wife and two 
small childi-en,' and a sweet society — such as the ' Mar- 
chioness's,' and yours in the village, from which it woiUd 
jj)e a very hard thing to part, I sometimes think I could 
mlmost venture to contrive to get a meeting with Napoleon, 
and brave all the racks and wheels of punishment ! 

" An instance of the groaning state of jMor Switzerland 
was made known to me yesterday, A friend of mine pays 
an annuity of fifty pounds to a poor old widow, who lives in 
that country. She prays earnestly for an increase, for she 
— not subsist along with the burthen of maintaining seven 
nch soldiers ! In the north of Germany it is said the 
pie are literally dying of hunger. T. C." 

Jul^ 18. 

. . I have been in town on a visit to one of 

Mrs. CampbeU's relatives. . . . Among the people 

we visited was the patriotic Lord S. His wife was 

H^m old sweetheart of mine, according to the jokes of 

^BOj worthy friends. She was really not so ; but, when 
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I knew her, she waa about Bixteen, remarkably sweet, 
natural, and sensible ; and I really felt the cold, superior 
kind of liking wliich a grown person feels to an interest- 
ing young one. She has grown very tall, and keeps 
finely. Matilda and she have fallen in love at sight. I 
confess, the comparison of the finest Scotch women, with 
those educated in England, mortifies a little all my tartan 
nationality. I cannot disguise it ; our belles have too 
much Scotchness about them. Another would suspect 
this to be sidelong flattery ; but if I am known to you, you 
know it is the pure impression of conviction. I cannol 
exactly describe all the difference between Scotch and 
Enghsh women ; but I do, involuntarily, acknowledge that 
Galilea has conquered us. The language and voices of the 
latter have a tone of refinement. Their education is 
generally so much better ; and yet, after all, this does not 
describe tlie difference. I am clear that a man bom m 
the north has not a perfect idea of what, properly and 
generally speaking, a fine woman is, until he has seen the 
best of Englishwomen. The female spirit, brightened to 
perfection, is as unlike, and different from, the male mind, 
as a diamond is unlike gold. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that making the most of a woman's mind approxi- 
mates her to the masculine. In the superior and i-efined 
pleasure of female friendsliip, a man finds so much of what 
he calls congeniality, that he mistakes the congeniality for 
likeness ; but this is not exact simihtude ; it is relative 
sympathy, not identity of feeling. I think it is like the 
harmony of different colours, or of the same notes on 
different keys. ... I once thought a httle differently ; and 
yet, though I change my mind, I deny that I am change- 
able, expound the paradox as you please. I don't care for 
all your criticisms on my allusions to the causes of attrac- 
tion in those female friendships. Voice is one of thai 
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A person's voice awajs my heart, like a rudder governing 
a ship. I never yet could describe how much I tliink of 
people by their voices ; and I should cover my face in 
confusion, if I thought any but a friend knew the vain 
little weak passion I— even I once cherished to have a fine, 
characteristic, manly voice I 

Now I see I am hauling myself into a scrape, by alluding 
to the Scotchness of my Scotch friends, and thus Imiting 
-^t my liking the English so well, I said a httle about my 

dear Mrs. S 1 once, and only once, and I assure you, in 

q)ite of it, I love her as well as yourselves. I really like all 
jny Scotch friends endcaredly. It is foolish to make compa- 
trisons. One's heart may expand a httle, though not inde- 
jfinitely. . . I do confess, after three years in Sydenham, it 
has seemed to me the sweetest spot in the world, in spite 
of many sorrows ! It may be maturity of feeling, or it 
may be dotage. . . . But that sweet gate of yours, and 
•your dog Beau . . . and your fine mulberries, and the 
klovely upland, rising behind the garden, and your sister 
Mary's enchanting picture, and Caroline, and Mrs. Adams, 
have grown like romantic things to me now, though I am 
seeing them every day. Which is the best heart, that 
■which doats on what it has hold of, or on the past ? I 
know not how it is, but thinking of the past is a trial to 
■me. The remembrance of friends, interwoven with bitter 
recollections, has a tinge of melancholy. I hke the present, 
and why should I not enjoy it ? 

Of " Marraion " I think very much— almost as you do ; 
Imt I do not mean to think of poetry any more ! I 
mean to try to make money, and keep a good house over 
my head at Sydenham, I was on Sunday with Cowper's 
cousin, who is worthy of being his cousin, and told me 
roan}' interesting anecdotes about him. T. C. 
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Writing to another accomplished friend, he Bays :- 



London, July 21, 

I feel exceedingly feverish and in need of rest 
liavc been trying to read a book of philosophy to divert tha' 
dead watch of the night. The author says, " Wh&t is 
violent does not last long." Blockhead! If he had said 
that nothing lasts long that is not violent, he would have 
liit on one trnth in his lifetirao. Fire, aa Count Rumfoi 
thinks, is immateria], because it does not exhaust somi 
bodies by ignition. You may heat iron a milhon of times 
to white heat, and it will still endure, and be susceptible 
of supporting heat. I think so of my foverishness and my 
frame. I once had hopes it would waste itself by its c 
strengtli. It does not waste itself ; it refiitos all the hade- 
neyed maxims of violent things having short endurance. 
And yet, amidst these sleepless hours, how much reason I 
have to thank God for moments of dear and delightful 
happiness — thinking of my friends and the balm of frieni 
ship! I am not alone ; I fly to that society which has 
charm of creating happiness, and feel in imagination a por- 
tion of what is felt in their presence. When thoughts 
and steps are timed together, how welcome is existence 
with all its evils ! Sweet and consecrated are some of 
those moments, when the round of a gravel walk and the 
common turn of conversation can inspire so many cheei 
thoughts. And yet it is selfish to talk of our convei 
tional amusement, for I am sure it is all my own. I canni 
imagine that you are amused with the half of my conver-' 
sation, or untired, often, with the other half Yet as you 
are always cheerfiil, I have the self-complacency to imagine 
you are now and then diverted. I know, my deai 
have been a guardian angel to my house in my 
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for which I will not thank you ; for as Rousseau says. 
Nobody should say Je voiis aime — so I think should not 
say remercie — but pray accept of a gentle hint that I am 
gratefid. T. C. 



With respect to the new poem, he tells Mr. Kichardaon, 
in August, " I have giveu some touches of my best kind to 
the Second Part. I have some stanzas on the anvil wiiich 
enchant myself ; and, though they may not enchant others, 
1 am, by these new lines, gi'owing a great deal more 
sanguine about the poem, which shall be out at Christmas, 
D. y. ... I am in high love with the work. ... I feel the 
buniing desire to add some sweet and luscious lines at 
certain parts of 'Gertrude.' Be not alarmed; I know and 
see distinctly — most distinctly — what I have to do with 
the poem. I feel, at the prospect of these new touches, 
unbounded delight. Let me but have them out, and I care 
little what the critics may say." He then beseeches his 
friend "never to show the vain and conceited expressions in 
epistle ;" infoima him that, as hitherto, he is " nibbing 

ith the Straits ;" suggests how his course may be rendered 
smooth and safe, with the wonted aid and counsel of his 
fiiend ; and, returning to the subject of the poem, thus 
concludes : " I have positively no feara . . . my hope of it 
is, for the first time, sanguine ; and my additions ai-e 
definitely in view. T. C," 

The nest is in a dry, playfid mood. Feehng the 
portance of the trust that has devolved upon him from 
Mrs. Campbell's taking the. children to town for a day, he 
assumes an air of cool, affected ceremony with his intimate 
friends, and writes : — " Sept. 7th. — Mr. T. Campbell's 
respectfid compliments to Misa M. ; begs her acceptance of 
Thomson's Poems, Mr, C. begs leave to assure Miss M, 
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and fiunily, that the infreqnency of his visits^ of late, has 
been occasioned by unforeseen and extraordinary circmn- 
stances, and not by any dimination of the sincere respect 
which Mr. C. entertains for Miss M. and fiunily. Mr. G. 
begs leave to inform Miss M. that Mrs. C. has to-day gone 
with the two Master C/s to town, in company with Mr. JL 
and several other genteel persons of Sydenham. Mr. C. 
regrets exceedingly, that this drcmnstance of Mrs. G. and 
the two Master C/s having gone to town, may probaUy 
demand more of his attention to domestic and domi- 
ciliary, and household superintendence than he has ben 
ever hitherto accustomed to ; and Mr. C. fears exceeding 
that his hours may be too much occupied for some tone to 
come, to permit his having the pleasure of calling on Miss 
M. and Ssunily. But Mr. C. hopes that Miss M. and fiunily 
will, with their usual kindness, excuse the fisivour of his 
company."* 

The ensuing month of October brought Campbell into 
firiendly contact with Mr. T. Lawrence, the future President 
R.A., and led to an intimacy which continued throu^ 
life. Mr. Lawrence, the Rev. Sydney Smith, whom he first 
knew in Edinburgh, and other distinguished individualfl^ 
were frequent guests in Mr. MayoVs fiunily ; and in that 
intellectual circle, the Poet always found congenial minda^ 
ready and able to improve the fertility of his own by the 
mutual sympathies of taste and talentf Later in the 
autumn, he was invited to meet the Duke of Sussex, who 
was supposed to take an interest in the prot4g6 of Fox ; 

* This note was intended as a playful satire on the cold, formal style of 
some recent letter, which was probably well known to the intimate friends 
whom he addressed. 

t Of a talented young friend, who has since risen to great and well-merited 
distinction in the literary world, Campbell says : " Dr. C. is a fine creature, sensible 
but too unaffected, and speaks too little, I think, from absolute modesty." 
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but the presentation to His Royal Highness was unavoid- 
ably postponeJ. 

A retxim of domestic illness retarded for some time the 
progi-ess of "Gertrude ;" but as soon as this was removed, 
his activity returned ; and he concluded the autimin in 
improved liealth and prospects. Something, however, was 
still wanting to his comforts — an important want ; and in 
a grave catalogue of his privations, sent to a sympathising 
friend in town, he says : "... I am in mortal want, 
also, of a plain eight- or nine-sliilhng umbrella I If you 
would really buy one for me at tliat price, you would 
do me a Christian kindness, and be cheerfully repaid on 
my endorsing the draft in your fair hands." Then, by 
ft natural transition fi-om umbrellas to the state of the 
itber, he adds — " This wind frightens me with tlie idea 

my house tumbling down I The table absolutely rocks ;" 
and, passing on to Greek lyrics, he asks—" What think 
you of tliis idea of Anacreon 1 It is almost perfectly hteral. 
I shall first translate it with the Greek words in English 
characters." — Here he gives a long specimen of "trans- 
lation, word-for-word with the Greek," and throws the 
whole into an impromptu,* adding : " I once thought of 

■ B^inning — Ti p6»oi' Tb r&y LparTim- — 

The rose, to love that sacred grows. 

To Bacchus let us bring, 
And, crowned with garlands of the rose, 

Exalting qoaff, and sing, 
And laogli away the happy hours — 
The rose, the paragon of flowers — 

The niae, the narsling of the spring ! 

RowE, the gods (.hemselves enjoy, 
And Veuns's delightful Boy, 

His lovely ringlets to attire, 
With rosy wreaths his brow embraces. 
When he dances with the Graces. 

Then crown me, and 1 11 strike the lyre, &c. 
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lecturing on Greek poetry at the Institution, and of rea'ling 
my translation ; but I believe it won't do. Adieu ! Wit. 
oh, pray mind the mnbreUa .'"... The " thought " of 
lecturing at the Institution was destined, nevei-thelesa, to 
be realised ; aud the incidentil allusion shows how early 
his attention had been directed to that object. 

In the course of the previous year, Campbell had made 
so much progress with the biographical notices, intended 
for his " Selections from the British Poets," that he became 
more and more anxious to come to a final arrangement 
with Mr. Constable for the publication. In the hurry of 
business, however, all Ma letters on the subject had been 
loft unanswered; and, unable to eUcit any explanation 
from the publisher, he wrote to Mr. Jeffrey, and lastly to 
Mr. Cockbuni, to ascertain the cause of a silence so unusual 
and alarming. 



TO HENRY COCKBURN, ESQ. 

Sydenham, January 13, 1809. 



My deae Cockburn, 

An affair of very great importance to me is press- 
ing on my mind ; and I must solicit your kindness to do me 
a service. I wrote to Jeffrey some time ago, troubUng him 
with a commission to speak to Constable on the subject of 
a literary engagement which he had given me ; but respect- 
ing which he would never answer my letters, nor give me 
a decided answer. Now I am very uneasy, both on account 
of the affair with Constable, and Jeffrey's silence. Jeffrey's 
friendship and acquaintance have been always to nie a very 
much valued possession. I apprehend that I have risked 
the latter by having, without due consideration, troubled 
him with a commission — perhaps not a pleasant one. I 
trusted very much to his good nature as a man, and as an 
old friend — but I beheve that I have trusted too mu(fl 
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and tliat he is offonded. I shall be much obliged to you to 
speak to him, and to say in the first place, that I really 
shall be very eorry to lose such a friend by inti-oduciiig 
my commission — if it be troublesome — and desire to with- 
tlraw it, as the only atonement I can make for having 
troubled him. If his silence has been accidental, will you 
have the goodness to let him know the cause of my earnest 
wish to hear speedily 1 Constable is undecided on this 
business. The work has cost me much reading and 

Kting. My subsistence for next year absolutely depends 
getting from him, or some other bookseller, a proper 
/ard for the work. Another pubhsher has said that, iii 

the event of Constable's dechning to proceed, he will take 
it up. If I do not get an answer speedily, so little is to 
^|ie trusted to these verbal expressions, that I shall probably 
^AftTe my whole trouble thrown useless on my hand. I 
^Bave been kept in suspense for five mouths about it ; and 
Bbren now, when I liave sent a letter entreating Constable 
Bnbr an answer, through Jeffrey, I have only the additional 
mortification of being left to suspect that Jeffrey is himself 
offended. Now, I know your temper and punctuality too 
well, to doubt your, at least, relieving my mind from sus- 
pense. If Jeffrey is Imrt, I shall be very sorry for it. It* 
is the disagreeable feeling of having a coolness ivith a 

Ifciend that makes me uneasy about the matter. I had 
Always entertained so high an idea of Jeffrey, that I must 
Uy I do not wish to lose his friendship by any act of my 
own. What may be the issue of liis connexion with mo, 
in future, as a reviewer of my works, he must determine. 
I beheve I am neither so weak, nor so vain, as to dread 
any breach in our friendship—from any fair remarks he 
may make. He will not I hope — and I hope you will 
naot — attribute my anxiety to the view of being soon 
^Before him as a poet. But no! — It is plain Frank 
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Jeffrey, and not the Edinburgh editor, whose regard I 
propitiate. 

If Jeffrey does not take any interest in thia affair of the 
" Selections," will you do me the kindness to call on Mr- 
Constable, and request an answer ? I will not occupy your 
time with explaining the whole transaction — but, whatever 
the bookseller may say, I beg, as my friend, you will sus- 
pend your judgment till I tell you the case myself. 1 
received from Constable tlie most warm assurances of the 
strongest personal regard ; and now that I only sohcit 
justice, and a plain single answer to my repeated letters, 
he refuses all answer and all explanation. My single 
question is, — Does he choose the work to proceed ? It is 
desperately hard that I cannot get this question answered. 
Will you drop me but a few lines as soon as you can find 
it coDTonient to take an interest in this business ? 
believe me, with great sincerity, your affectionate frieni 
T. Campbell,! 



1 



In e.^planation of the silence, so keenly felt by the 
I annex the following document : — " I remember my 
reading this letter * to Jeflrey. He said that his not 
having written to Campbell, was owing to his having 
directed the proper answer to be sent by Mr. Constable ; 
that he had never doubted this having been done, and that 
he would renew his injunctions — as it was a matter entirely 
between Constable and Campbell. As to ever;^'thing else, 
he expressed liimself with the utmost possible kindneM 
towards the Poet ; in relation to whom, so far from there 
being any coldness, there was nothing on his part except 
the warmest affection. I wrote this to Campbell, who 
satisfied." H. C. 



* The letter, as it fctonds in the text, is slightly abridged. 



who inM 

J 
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Thus reassured of Mr. Jeffrey's regard, released from 
lis previous engagemeut ■with Mi-. Constable, and all his 
apprehensions, as to the cause of the silence, being removed, 
his spirits revive, and, entering on a new theme, he writes 
as follows : — 

Sydenham, If'edaesdag, January ISM, T809. 
Uow are you, my dear friends ? and how does the 
keen crystal frost agree with your "robust" constitutions^ 
I have grown lazy, addle-headed, and stupid, since you, and 
now even M ■ - have forsaken me ! I was yesterday 
engaged in attempting to comfort Mrs. Hodge, '^^ but it is a 
puzzling subject to speak of Moore and our gallant country- 
men, with comfort on our lips, and despondency at heart 
Vet, after all, poor Mrs. Hodge bears up better than I 
expected. You have been by this time to see Don John 
himself. I should have liked to have witnessed your 
meeting : — his Saturnine graciousness — for I know he 
would be gracious to you ; your knowing pei'spcctivo of 

his company-character ; Mary's great deUght ; Mrs. 's 

aerial, micorporoal agihty of tongue, thought, looks, eyes, 

and movements, moving the solemn majesty of John's 

I conversation, like galvauiara, stirring the " mighty dead 1" 

I and Mr. Lawrence, like a beam of steady light, on the 

foreground of a Salvator Rosa ! 

Ask me a favour of Caroline, after giving her my kindest 
remembrance, to copy for me " Glenara " in her own hand. 
I have not a copy of it ; and I am getting old uow, and 
my memory failing ; but I have a desire, besides, to have 
it in her hand. I have finished the stanzas of the last 
Iriicet of " Gertrude," according to their new alteration. I 
1 tired with the poem myself ; but what is that to the 

• Mrs. H., mother of Major H., who fell at WaUrloo. See " LincR." 
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tsDdium which othei^s will feel I I am trying to versify my 
Dream about the "Spectre Drmnmer/' with the shroud 
flying over his shoulders ; and to introduce it in a new 
poem, which will be as wild and horrible as Golgotha ; bat 
*' I loves to make people afraid/' I pray that next summer 
I may have got so much time as to be forward with it; 
and to have the pleasure of making you all quake in your 
shoes, and afraid to go to bed in the dark I Man never Ib 
but always to be blest. I now think of nothing but sum- 
mer, green leaves, and the dry gravel walk^-I mean inde- 
pendent of my ghostly roll-call — ^and of the pleasure of 
hearing Mrs. Mayow say, " Really, Mr. Campbell, you should 
not frighten us all with such horrible poems 1 " I shall 
answer — " Madam, these are the themes of simple, sure 
effect 1*' . . And now, drawing in my chin with the same 
dignity that appears in my profile, I shall end like PangloBB 
Collins — " News, pray send me some of human kind.'* We 
have none of importance in the village. . . . 

It is discovered that my " brother poet ^' was some time 
abroad, under the orders of government. The place of his 
diplomacy is said to have been considerably to the south 
of China, amongst people who have animals among them 
called kangaroos. Fame does not mention the cause of 
his having been so publicly noticed. I suppose it may 
have been like the case of a gentleman, who was sent on 
the same expedition, in consequence of a plan to dim iniah 
the scarcity of half-crowns. T. C. 

To return to the Poets : The following letter, in which 
his plan of the " Specimens '* is so clearly laid down, has a 
peculiar interest, and shows at once the sound judgment^ 
correct taste, and ardent love of the subject, which so 
eminently fitted him for this undertaking. 
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TO JOHN RICHARDSON, ESQ. 

SVDEMHAJl, Jan. 21, 1809. 

My dear Richardson, 

I have had a satisfactory conversation with 
Murray, on the subject of that Poetical CoUection. Cock- 
burn very kiudly answered ray letter, and enclosed one 
from Constable, who leaves it in my option to relinquish 

the engagement This isajesuitical way of posturing 

the affair ; but I don't mean to quarrel with him about 

words We have done with each other, and I leave 

him with the satisfaction, at least, of thinking that I have 
saved the work, on which I mean to ground my claims to 
future notice before tlie public, from being starved or 
strangled under his patronage. It would be dreadful up- 
hill work, indeed, to be supphed with books by a man who 
could leave my letters unanswered for five months .... 

Our friend's view of the speculation is as much in the 
right spirit as could possibly be wished. He speaks 
of the supply of books in a manner that sets my mind 
entirely at rest on that important score, I shall have 
access, I have no doubt, to every book that will be neces- 
sary. This is to me as rejoicing as the prospect of a full 
harvest to the farmer. I trust in God and good books, 
that I shall make the work at once entertaining, and fully 
fraught with information. Having full confidence in my 
own internal resources to say a good deal of English 
Poetry, which has not been yet said, and equal confidence 
in those external resources, I hope to make the narrative and 
biographical part as accmate, as the critical and illustrative 
part will, I trust, be original and amusing. 

The plan of the work is a selection of all the genuine 
English Poetry that can be condensed within reasonable 
bounds, with Uterary and biographical dissertations prefixed 
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to each of the poets. I shall admit no specimen that is 
not of either already acknowledged excellence, or of sadi 
excellence as, if hitherto unnoticed, I may not be able to 
vindicate and point out. There is much excellent poeby 
in our language which no collector has to this day had the 
good sense to insert in any compilation ; and there is a 
considerable portion which is either unknown to the bidk 
of more tasteful readers, or known and admired among 
individuals only, and never rescued from neglect by any • 
popular notice. The men of taste seem to keep those 
admired passages, like mistresses, for their own insulated 
attachment. I wish to see them brought before the public 
for general admiration. Did I ever speak to you of some 
valuable passages in Crashaw ? These are specimens of 
the beauties I allude to, wliich it is obvious that Milton had 
warmed his genius with, before he wrote his Paradise 
Lost. Among these is the soliloquy of Lucifer : — 

" Art thou not Lucifer ? he to whom the droves 

Of stars that gild the mom in charge were given ? — 

The nimblest of the lightning-winged loves, 
The fairest, and the first-bom smile of Heaven ? 

Look, in what pomp the mistress-planet moves, 
Reverently circled by the lesser seven ; 

Such, and so rich the flames that from thine eyes 

Oppressed the common people of the skies . . . . " 

And, in another place : — 

" What, tho' I missed my blow ? yet I stmck high, 
And to dare something, is some victory." 

One sees here the line — 



" \Vhich, if not victory, is yet revenge." 

and Milton, I think it can be proved, saw this in English, 
although it is a translation. -w^ * ^ * ♦ 




PLAN OF SELECTIONS FHOM THE POETa. 

Well — I have digressed too far. In the biographical 
'part, it is quite evident that to be accurate, aud to enter 
with simple interest into the abort story of each poet, is 
quite sufficient for my object. Instead of branching out 
to tiiscover creeks and streamlets in the tide of their 
liistory, I shall content myself with the true course of the 
stream. I shall leave to antiquaries, for instance, to dis- 
cover the exact number of Milton's house in Bunhill-fields ; 
I shall reserve my full strength of research for the true 
appreciation of his powers as a poet ; of tlie state in which 
he found our poetical language, and of the influence which 
^_]ie bequeathed to it ; I speak of this as a thing to be done, 
^■Ithough I have much done already, I give Milton as a 
^n|iecimen of what I mean to do with the great poets from 
Chaucer downwards ; because you know, to a tittle, how 
for I am acquainted with Milton. The poets preceding 
Milton, and after Spenser, are numerous ; I mean to treat 
them differently. A man, or rather a god, like Milton, is 
to be described in aU his attributes, as a great unity. 
Those minor beings are to be classed, male and female, 
accordmg to their tribes. I shall endeavour, with as much 
industry as I can employ, to analyze them individually, 
hke a natural historian ; and tlien attempt as much philoso- 
phical generaUty as possible. I mean to class them in 
groups, as one should class tlic Wordsworths and Darwins 
of the present day. This classifying labour must apply, 
however, more particularly to the older poets. \Ve know 
sufficient of the latter poets, and we live too near them to 
need such arrangements, or indeed, witliout prejudice, to 
_,^ able to arrange them in any but a consequent order, 
^h Last of all, but first in the printing, will be a prefatory 
Hnsay on the history and characteristics of English Poetry. 
An essay of this kind is a serious attempt — it is sufficient 
to say, I will do my best. Wlien I promise to leave all 



L. 
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the MSS. of this work, in which I have read and seardied 
for no small time, in Murray's hand within a jear, I beg 
leave to say, that, if any accident of uncommon bad health, 
or of any untoward event, unforeseen, shall delay me 
longer, I shall repose entire confidence on Mr. Hurrays 
excuse, on a fair and full display to him that the delay was 
not culpable on my part. . . . 

Yours aflFectionately, Thos. Campbell. 



Campbell had now a subject in hand, which was to con- 
centrate all his powers as a classical scholar, a man of 
taste, and a critic ; and he entered upon it with cha- 
racteristic enthusiasm. " I long most earnestly,'^ he writea, 
" to be buried in the heart of the undertaking. I dread 
any change in Mr. Murray's mind. In case of any 
untoward accident coming in the way, I request you to see 
him as soon as you can." 

In another interesting letter of this month, is a heart- 
warm tribute to the gallant Sir John Moore, whose recent 
fate at Conmna, like that of his brave companions in armfl^ 
had brought sorrow and mourning to many a private 
hearth. 

Friday, 21(h January, 1809. 

My dear Friend, 

Everything was very interesting in your last note, 
only what you said about Mrs. W and Miss bor- 
rows its interest to me solely from yourself What makes me 
like you all so well is to see that you are beings determined 
in your friendship ; and that you either cut at once those 
unworthy of your kindness, or cherish those who deserve it 
with perfect consistency. I see the rest of the world very 
diflFerent. They seem like bells only fit for jingling. Now 
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I detest domestic "wars and rumours of wars" so com- 
pletely, that I almost grudge throwing away the pacific 
powers of your mind, on reconciling testy bodies — I may be 

'oug. I underrate the most of women, perhaps, a little, 
tut yet not very much, when I say that the httlo disagree- 
ments of a Mrs. This, and a Mrs, That are as much below your 
dignity to reconcile, as tlio wars of kites and crows, to use a 
phrase of Milton's, are below the notice of an historian. . . . 

I had almost written you an account of our gaieties in 
iydenham, and praised my wife's dancing — with half an 

'e at my own. But, alas ! the cares of these times 

ipose a good deal more serious thoughts. I suppose 
ime of you will write me soon, if anything is known 
of Edward Hodge.* The idea of poor Mrs. Hodge's terrors, 
and possible despair, haunt me incessantly, 

I am haunted also, I cannot express how strongly, with 
the supposition of our dear great Mooke's agonies before 
death. It is selfish, 1 know, to love his memory more 
dearly ; but I cannot helji feeling it an additional bond of 
interest that he showed me notice, and called upon me at 
my lodgings, when I came first to London.f He was hke 
all great, truly great men, simple and benevolent in his 
manner. I remember he said he was sorry he had not a 



• To the gallant Major Edward Hodge, who survived the dusastera in 
Sjiain, bat fell at tlie head of his squadron, in the attack of the Polish 
" tncen, at Wilerloo, CampleU thus adveits in hia " Ode to the Memorj of 
" 1816— 

" Sach was the soldier — Burns, forgive 
That sonowB of mine own intrude 
In atraina to thy great inemoi; due 1 
In Terse like thine, oh, could he live I 
The friend I moumed^tbe brave — the good I 
Edward (hat died at Waterloo. T. C." 



f Se«vol. I., p. 362, also for Dr. Moore, ib., pages 173,241. On this subject 
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house in London, that he might invite me to live with him. 
You know, I hope, that I am no great hver at other people's 
houses ; but the kind expression then affected me, and I 
recall it with strong sensations, when I think that his gal- 
lant heart, which beat and bled for his country, was also 
minute enough in its benevolence to think of patronising a 
humble son of literature. 

But when I think of our pubUc loss, and private lofises 
in detail, amounting to a pubUc one in the aggregate, how 
melancholy is the subject ! Yet our country will sorely 
weather these last afflictions ; and though Spain is lost, let 
us look in time, though distant, for the independency and 
regeneration of miUions in the continent of Spanish America, 
where Buonaparte cannot go. — One thing I must not forget 
to mention, which the recollection of Mrs. Hodge's distress 
brings to my mind : — Whatever be the afflictions out of 
your own family, which it may please God to send, I 
tmst you will take care yourself, and also warm-hearted 
Mary, — not to leave your own house, and sacrifice healtii 
and nerves to the over-benevolent task of comforting and 
attending the sick. I assure you Mary has been a martyr to 

it is superfluous to remind the reader of the lines on '' The burial of Sir John 
Moore," or Campbeirs own stanzas : — 

Pledge to the much-loved land that ga^e us birth ! 

Invincible romantic Scotia's shore ! 
Pledge to the memory of her parted worth — 

And first, amidst the brave, remember Moore ! 
And be it deemed not >\Tong that name to give 

In festive hours, which prompts the patriot's sigh ! 
Who would not envy such as Moore to live ? 

And died he not as heroes wish to die ? 
Yes — ^tho' too soon attaining glory's goal, 

To us his bright career too short was given ; 
Yet, in a mighty cause, his phoenix soul 

Rose on the flames of victory to Heaven ! 

March 21, 1809. T. C. 



^ 



I 
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iwliers, during her stay at Sydenham. It seems impertinent 
me to offer adyice, but I cannot help obtruding it. Mary 
will absolutely kill herself if she lives always in the excited 
state of making efforts about others, You have no con- 
ception of her state on Thursday, and the preceding evening. 
For you both, if it please God to avert all tlie dreadful 
calamities, I have a task to impose, and a favour to 
solicit. I have still in view the finishing ray selection of 
Engh&h Poets. You must road for me Spenser, and give 
me your opinion of passages you like. — The necessity of 
caUing upon our late entertainers at the ball, makes me 
send you a diUl short, instead of a dull long letter. 

Your affectionate friend, T. C. 



„ „ aSrt January, 1809. 

Mt dear Friend, 

If I could have ever wished, at one time more 
L another, to draw your picture, it would have been 
bdding me "good by, and God bless you!" to-day, and 
' pardoning me for having so freely advised you about 
Mary's health. I was embarrassed by the thought that I 
was listenmg to you less than thinking of yom' manner. 
.... What a relief tliis hope about Edward Hodge 
is I I have a presage, I know not how, that all will yet be 
well. Mary looked better than I expected, but you some- 
wliat paler. Pray, write me as truly and frankly about 
yourself as about others, and tell me how you bear the 
fiad news. I feel the dreadftd dejection of spirits, I laboured 
under some ten months ago, returning from some material 
cause in my corporeal frame, which, I fear, is interwoven 
\vith it. The letters of my friends are wholesome cordials 
— at least, I behove them to be wholesome ; though, when 
I receive a long letter from you, I often suspect I am half- 
iutoxicatfld with self-love and satisfaction. I called at the 
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S % and was well pleased^ aiid sliall love them all my 

life for the manner in which they rejoiced at the hopeful 
news respecting your friend. . . . 

I came home with Dr. A., who gave me a copy of his 
friend's Sermons. I have laid them under my pillow — 
you know my inveterate cx)mplaint! . . . The cathedral 
is to have a barrel-organ consecrated to divine Harmony. 
Our friend has prescribed the tunes — ^neither Hurdigurdies 
nor Paris pipes are to be admitted as accompaniments. 

Conceive the eflFcct of Mr. *s sermons, his fair-haired 

clerk, and a barrel-organ — all conspiring to wing the 
thoughts from eai-th, and lap them in Elysium. May I 
expect a few lines from you to-morrow ? The thought of 
this, will, if less lulling, be at least more pleasing than the 
homilies w^hich I have put instead of bride-cake at the head 
of my bed 

Poor L , liis daughter has come home, and he says 

that he must bring her to me — that " I may take down from 
her own lips " an account of what she has seen in Spain. 
Sec then what aAvaits me. Behold your poor friend and 
notary hanging on her lips (the worst species of a hang- 
ing death), and scribble-scribble, scribbling an "account 
of the Spanish expedition." — This is worse than the barrel 
organ. Adieu, my now four-years' friend, T. C. 

Next morning ho pronounces the book of homiUes to be 
as good as a hop-pillow in his wakeful malady ; and, find- 
ing himself much refreshed, indulges his playful humour in 
the new cliaracter of " Thomas of Si/denharn!' 



Sydenham, Febnmry 13, 1809. 

My dear Friend, 

I verily beUeve that this secluded place will 
separate my brain and ideas so completely, that the 
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divorced ideas will all fly to the source from whence they 
came, and the brain remain Uke some dry specimen of 
mineralogy, some honey-comb looking petrification in a. 
chemist's collection — worm-eaten by the " maggots " that 
iiave infested it ! I sit down to write this with my heart 
lull of friendship, and my head full of nothing. MTien I 
Va with you, I am like a flint from which fire can be 
struck ; your presence supplies me with conversation ; but, 
aiway from you iu this sepulchral Sydenham, I feci my 
head a non-conductor. For God's sake come back, and 
electrify the caput raortuum 1 

If I should write you about that which I am reading, it 
srould seem to you worse than a letter written from the 
dead to the lining. Asserius, in his life of Alfred, is con- 
tradicted by the testimony of William of Malmesbury, aa 
to the time when hewn stones were first used in constructing 
edifices in England ; but the doubts of John of Huntingdon 
'Jiave rather leant to the side of Asserius, in the antiquity 
of the art of polishing stones ; so that the matter rests with 
'homas of Sydenham,* who, in writing on the same subject, 
leaves itjust in the same state as he found it, as we learn by 

ancient MS. of his letters to the celebrated Faimia Maia 
of the same place — supposed to be the Maia of the ancients 

■although of that there are also some doubts, as Mercurius 
the son of Maia is a personage of classical antiquity, and 
could not possibly bo the Maia of Sydenham, alluded to so 
often in the writings of the divine bard, — Such are the 
disputes into which a poor student of antiquities is obhged 
to dip. 

Of real life let me see what I have heard for the last 
it — ^first :— A snake — my friend Telford received a 



Le name by which he hopes to be know-n to posterity : 
o have discovered the true etymon of Mnj/an^- 
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drawing of it — has been found thrown on the Orkney 
Isles, a sea-snake with a mane hke a horse, four feet thick, 
and fifty-five feet long — this is seriously true. Malcolm 
Laing the historian saw it, and sent a drawing of it to my 
friend . . . Again : One day in November last, before the 
melancholy event of his son's decease, the class of Dugald 
Stewart was opened for the first time in the session, and 
attended as usual by an immense concourse of students. 

Lord B n, (the Mendez-Pinto of Scotland,) said, "I 

must really take notice of Stewart, and go to the opening 
of his class." Ho wont, the congregation was great 
Before Dugald entered, the Earl mounted a high place in 
the hall, and looking round, put his hand to his lips, 
smiled graciously, and bowed to the audience. They 
shouted in an ecstacy of merriment ; he bowed three times, 
they shouted as oft, and clapt their hands, till Dugald 
entered, and then he pointed to him, again smiling, as 
much as to say, " Leave off" your homage to me ; Mr. 
Stewart has now a right, and my leave, to your attentions.* 
This was as good as smoothing down the gooseberries. — 
Lastly : — I have heard that space and time are nothing — I 
really think them something ; for, to scribble all day, and 
have only the outside of your house to look at in my walks, 
is a very sorry employment ; in winter, so sad, you cannot 
annihilate time. I beg of you, my dear Maia, to let yoiur 
house in town as fast as possible, and come down to the 
" Deserted Village," just to see the last ideas take their 

departure from my adustified brain. Perhaps by writing me 
you may prevent the immediate process of its petrification. 

T. C. 




PUBLICATION OF OERTRODB. 

The last stanzas of Gertrude of Wyoming were now in 

[ type. The proof sheets having been forwarded to Mr. 

Alison, were shown to one or two judicious friends in Edin- 

I burgh, and then returned to the author. It does not appear, 

I however, from anything in my possession, that the poem 

i underwent any material change during this process. The 

manuscript had been revised with great care at Sydenham ; 

and, wliea sent to press, was pronounced by very competent 

judges to be in all respects worthy of the autJiov. This 

opinion was re-echoed by its admirers in Edinburgh ; and, 

among the commentaries thus eUcited, while printing, was 

the following extract from a letter, addressed to Campbell 

himself, which is well entitled to precedence. 

EniKBURGH, March Ut, 1S09. 
. . I have seen your Gertrude. The sheets were 
I sent to Alison, and he allowed me, though very hastily, to 
( peruse them. There is great beauty, and great tenderness, 

and fancy in tho work — and I am sure it will be very 
I popular. The latter part is exquisitely pathetic, and the 

"whole touched with those soft and skyish tints of purity 
' and truth, which fall like enchantment on all minds that 

can make anything of such matters. Many of your 

descriptions come nearer the tone of " The Castle of Indo- 
I fence," than any succeeding poetry, and the pathos is much 
I more graceful and deUcate. , . But there are faults too — 
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for which you must be scolded. In the first place, it is too 
short — not merely for the dehght of the reader — ^but, in 
some degree, for the development of the story, and for 
giving full effect to the fine scenes that are delineated. It 
looks almost as if you had cut out large portions of it^ and 
filled up the gaps very imperfectly. . . . 

There is little or nothing said, I think, of the early love, 
and of the childish plays of your pair, and nothing cer- 
tainly of their parting, and the effects of separation on 
each — though you had a fine subject in his European tour, 
seeing every thing with the eyes of a lover — a firee man, 
and a man of the woods. ... It ends rather abruptly 
— not but that there is great spirit in the description — 
but a spirit not quite suitable to the soft and soothing 
tenor of the poem. The most dangerous faults, however, 
are your faults of diction. There is still a good deal of 
obscurity in many passages — and in others a strained and 
unnatural expression — an appearance of labour and hard- 
ness ; you have hammered the metal in some places till it 
has lost all its ductiUty. 

These are not great faults, but they are blemishes ; and 
as dunces will find them out — noodles will see them when 
they are pointed to. I wish you had had courage to 
correct, or rather to avoid them — for with you they are 
faults of over-finishing, and not of negligence. I have 
another fault to charge you with in private — for which I 
am more angry with you than for all the rest. Your 
timidity, or fastidiousness, or some other knavish quaUty, 
will not let you give your' conceptions glowing, and bold, 
and powerful, as they present themselves ; but you must 
chasten, and refine, and soften them, forsooth, till half 
their nature and grandeur is cliiselled away from them. 
BeUeve me, my dear C, the world will never know how 
truly you are a great and original poet, till you venture to 
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loast before it Bome of the rough pearls of your fancy. 
Write one or two things without thinking of publication, or 
of what will be thought of tlieni^and let me see them, at 
least, if you will not venture them any further. I am more 
mistaken in my prognostics than I ever was in my hfe, if 
&iej are not twice as tall as any of your fuU-drcssed 
children. . . I write all tliis to you in a terrible hurry — 
but tell me instantly when your volume is to be out. 

P. Jeffrey. 

Expressions of admiration from other classic sources, 
ftough less discriminating, were not less candid and 

mphatic. In reply to one of these private friends, Mr. 

'elford, who enjoyed and cherished the Poet's reputation 

B hia own, thus writes : — 

London, MareA Vh, 1809. 
Yesterday's post brought me your welcome letter. 
[ would not for a moment resist dispatching it to Syden- 
ham. Unusually frequent visits plainly bespoke the parental 
anxiety respecting the reception of " Gertrude " in his 
native city— and from " the friends of his heart ! " I 
almost hlamo myself for tins rashness. Such unqualified 
applause will either drive him frantic, or make him com- 
plete the epic poem on " Bruce," which he has threatened, 
before he closes his eyes. If I once hear from, or sec him 
more, I shall have a fine story to tell you. T. Telford. 

The " welcome letter," to which Mr. Telford alludes, and 
which, like the former, Campbell regarded as an affec- 
tionate trophy, runs thus : — 

Edinburgh, Ufarch iud. 1809. 
You never conferred so great a kindness upon 
OS as in sending Gertrude. I was frightened to meet 
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her. But I have seen her ; ami she is more angelic 
I dared to hope, and as immortal a« her author. We 
fought for her : we have wept with her ; quarrelled wirti 
regard to her beauties, but have always ended in triumph- 
ing in her existence, and prophesying her immortaUty. 
All this I raiglit have told you in twenty-four hours after 
I received your invaluable packets. But I wished to try 
the experiment with better heads than those that liappen to 
grow at Bruutsfield Links ; so she was dispatched immedi- 
ately to Callander House : you all know what must be the 
tone of feehng there, at this moment. The effect, howei 
was greater than even our own Poet could have wishi 
Mr. S. insisted upon reading it first by himself, and 
returned to them as pale as a ghost, and Hterally sick with 
weeping. Mrs. S.'s rapture rose with every hne ; and when 
I liinted some apprehension that a little more detail would 
have been acceptable to the unlearned reader, and that there 
were symptoms of an iron hand having shorn some of the 
tresses of her luxuriant beauty, Mrs. Stewart declared, dm 
positively, that "she was perfect, and that she could 
have read one page more for the world." So much 

Callander House. At present she is in the hands of 

to whom I have laboured to introduce her with all the 
advantages, and with all the address in my power. . . As 
for Campbell, tell him, that all those he cares for, are more 
tlian proud — that they neither think or speak of rivals ; 
and that amid all their wishes, they durst not have 
imagined Gertrude. Tell him that we never meet without 
speaking of Mrs. Campbell and his boys ; and that a 
letter of his to Callander House, had all the effects tlia 
could -wish from it.* ... A thousand thanks to you— 



• A letter of condolence to Professor Dngald Stuart and his family, 
tuffering under severe domestic affliction. 
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im this house alone, but from many whom our Gertrude 
delighted and conquered. A. Alison. 

This was high praise ; and higher authority — consider- 
ing the taste and character of the writers — could hardly he 
named. But although these private opinions of Ger- 
trude — first heard in whispers — were soon re-echoed, and 
confirmed by the pubHc voice, Campbell judged of tltem 
■with his usual discrimination : he could truly say to each — 
Lajtus sum laudari a te laudato viro ;" but he did not 
fi>rget the maxim — 

" Cum te oliquia laudat, judex tuna esse mEmenlo." 

In a characteristic letter to his "Sydenham Friends," 
enclosing the above documents for their perusal, he 
"writes: 

Marc/, ia, 1809. 

I know you will think me vain for showing 
it — and I fear more the reprehension of your well- 
regulated minds, for so little a passion as vanity, than any 
reproof I know. But I give you the reading of these for 
two reasons — first, because I know that you are interested 
in tlie same way as aficctionate and beloved sisters 
would be, in my literary report, when, as the die is not 
cast as to the puhlic fate of the poem, you are probably as 
xDuch alive to the first opinions of it as myself. 

Jefirey's letter I inclose for your perusal, as preparatory 
to the criticisms that will be past on me — and as a rich 
curiosity. Alison's letter, is a thing belonging to the 
^heart. Poor Stewart's tears are at present no certain test ; 
Jbis great, but always susceptible, mind is reduced, I dare 
jay. to almost puerile weakness, if I may say it with due 
Reverence to his name. Now my dear friends, let me 
ask, — Is it very great ostentation to l>ctray the first 
flymptoms of doubtfiil success to you ? — to you who are 
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SO dear to my heart, that you will excuse even its foibles ! 
I must not exclude your family from hearing something 
of Gertrude . . . Aye, aye — I am like the whale in the 
gulf of Malstrocm. I feel myself getting into the whirl- 
pool of vanity, in communicating the puflF from Alison. I 
may roar and repent, but into the gulf I must go ! But 
I love you very much, and that is the reason that I do not 
fear you. Say your worst — bating, that I am a silly, vain 
creature — bite my nails, &c., brag much about Montague- 
street, when I have dined — and envy Sydney Smith! 
Except these faults, I defy you to say black is the white of 
my eye ! T. C. 

A delay of some weeks having occurred in the publica- 
tion of Gertrude, great impatience was felt by the author ; 
and, with an urgent request to Messrs. Longman and Rees^ 
he writes to an accomplished friend, and begs her to take 
up the cause : — 

March 2Ut, 1809. 

If giving trouble be a true testimony of friend- 
ship — ^and in good truth I feel it is — this case is one of the 
privileges of that noble sentiment, in which I may have 
(many times before I go to sleep in Westminster Abbey) 
occasion to demonstrate my affection for you, by that 
test. Alas ! alas, poor Gertrude ! the Poet killed her, and 
the booksellers are determined she shall never have a 
resurrection. 

The agitation I feel on this subject is quite intolerabla 
The delay is hurting me every way. At this season, so 
short and precious, every day lost is losing the prime of 
its morning sale. Messrs Longman and Rees (though I 
hope you will be very civil to them) are certainly not 
pressing the bookbinders. The book has been printed three 
weeks. . . . 

Be so good as to tell M. that the only verses I ever 
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wrote respecting Sir John Moore, are some wliich I rather 
think will appear in the papers in a few days. This copy 
of verses was produced in consequence of an application 
from the Highland Society to give them some poetical 
celebration of the martial glory of the Scots for their next 
meeting. The request was commmiicated in a very polite 
letter from the secretary. I answered by dechning the 
task ; alleging, as I truly could, a press of business, indif- 
ferent liealth, and want of promptitude for occasional 
verses on a proscribed subject. The secretary sent, in 
return, an invitation from the Celtic worthies to partake 
of tbefr festival (to-morrow)'* in the Freemasons' Tavern, 
with a pathetic lamentation for the refusal I had given — 
yet still accepting the will for the deed. Touched to the 
quick with their pathos and hospitality, I sent, along 
with my apology for being unable to honour their invita- 
^ tion, a sort of copy of verses on the glory of " the kilted 
^HJans," and on the miUtary fame of poor old Scotland — 
Hwritten with an aching head, yet with a willing heart. 
Heaven knows what Celtic tongue will recite them, or 
what inaccurate paper will make them still more lame 
than they are ! But I imagine the Higlilanders will print 
Hlliem. In those verses I have alluded to Moore in three 
Hbtanzas as a Scotsman. These stanzas, however, are, hko 
the Greek mentioned by Pallet, not worth repeating. The 
toasts of the Highland Society will therefore probably be 
as follows-) — purely national. 



I 



For an account of this festival, «ee the papers of the time. The tertea 
'jnre inunedi&tely incorporated with his other poems. V. ed. 1842, page ITC. 
t To»stB. — 1. The King o! Scotland, Eogland, awl Ireland! ! 

2. The Poems of Oman— eternal infamy to Malcolm L^g ; and may he 
be HWallowed op in the great snake that was lately thrown on the Orkneys ! i 
—(See previoDB letter, Feb, 13, page 170.] 

3. Eternal brimstone to the memory of Dr. Juhnson, and aU calumniators 
of Scotland ! '. 
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. . . Now, Fanny and Mary, my feir messengers ! 
take Gertrude along with you and demand " why your 
sister is not yet out ? " Ye are my messengers — ^whicli, 
in Greek, signifies angels ; and angels indeed ye all are — 
excepting the wings. What a pity ye had not these to 
save the yoking of horses — ^but we shall all be one day 
flying like pigeons among the clouds, or above the clouds 
in a happier world ! Pray let that Montague-house come 
down here, where the spring is budding so beauti&Uy. 
. . . . YouTB very truly, T. C. 

Again, in the same cheerful mood — happy himself and 
striving to make others so — he writes : 

March 28. 

Thank you, my dear F , for the title, (which I 

assure you is not lost on a heart most susceptible at least of 
your praise) " Best poet of our grove ! " I thought of the 
justice of your remark this morning at seven, when I 
accompanied worthy Frank Clason as far as Dulwich, The 
woodcutters had finished demolishing Dulwich, or rather 
Sydenham Wood, down from Heron's Gate. There will 
now be no nightingales to sing to us ; and you will be 
obliged, instead of listening to the truly best poet of the 
grove, to be contented with the best that can be had 
And so wo shall see you, and all the people of true taste, 
coming to listen, and linger, and point their finger and cry, 
" Ha ! how sweet ! " — not to " the jug-jug " of the true night- 
ingale — but to take their accepted invitation when he is jug- 
jugging at his evening ale, and warbling melodious strains 

4 May the taste for Haggis, Sheep Vhead, and Mr, CampbelTs Poemt, be 
as eternal as the mountains of Scotland ! ! ! (with a three times three). 

5. Success to the cultivation of the true principles of music and the Scottish 
bag-pipe ! ! 

6. The Scotch Fiddle ! ! ! 
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to tho tune of Erin go Bragh ! . . . . This morning, I 
assure you, I associated the remembrance of you, as it ia 
always linked with the finest and most pleasurable mcdita- 
tious. From the Common, which was all in mist, Frank 
and I got to the top of the hill, and, though he is a lawyer, 
the scene was unafifectedly impressive to him. The country 
was all perplexed and bewildered witli mist ; trees, and 
water, and mountains, and castles, or castle-like houses, 
were scattered all about us, like islands in fairy-land, here 
and there through tho atmosphere. They say there aro 
only three simple elements in a landscape — earth, trees, 
and water — bore was a fourih. Tho mist was like a 
becoming drapery on a boautiiiil person. Clason imme- 
diately began to talk of Europe — law pleas — assizes — and 
sentences of death ! Now, I thought it would be worth 
our sacrifice if we, poor mortals, could give up all the 
effect that ia produced by the agency of the passions, in 
epic poetry, in tragedy, for the sole pleasure of being able 
to live in this beautiful world in peace and love with 
fine landscapes and one another ! Was not this a great 
sacrifice for a poet \ Away at one sweep go battles, and 
))lood, and midnight conflagi'ation, and all those enchanting 
igs ! Aye, but for what peace and friendsliip and such 
tnes as these of ours, wiiich mate millions happy without 
impoverishing one ! 

I called at Dr. Glennie's. A man and his wife who 
robbed their house — and who, to say the truth, richly 

serve transportation — are to suffer death This 

horrible, to be sure, and by no means like the view from 
, but I mention it because Glennie. who was 
quite right, after all my sentimentalising, to prosecute the 
midnight robbers of his house — is afflicted by the 
rUmstance, and wishes to do sometliing for a poor 
t of the condemned pair, who is only three years 
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PUBLICATION OF OEfiTRUDE — CRITICISMS. ISl 

Ihen adverting to the popular pocraa of the day, it ia 
idded, " We have endeavoured, on former occasions, to 
I justice to the force and originahty of these brilliant 
ductioiis, as well as to the genius, fitted for higher 
ings, of their authors ; and have Uttle doubt of being 
•on called upon for a renewed tribute of applause. But 
( cannot help saying, in the meantime, that the work 
efore us belongs to a class which comes nearer to our 
uuception of pure and perfect poetry. Such produc- 
ions do not, indeed, strike so strong a blow as the vehe- 
lent effusions of our modern Troun-urs ; but they arc 
alculated, we think, to please more deeply, and to call out 
plore permanently those trains of emotion, in which the 
lehght of poetry will be found to cousist. They may not 
3 so loudly nor 8o universally applauded ; but their feme 
will probably endure longer, atid they mil be oftcner 
recalled to mingle with the reveries of solitary leisure, or 
the consolations of real sorrow. There is a sort of poetry, 
DO doubt, as there is a sort of flowers, which can bear the 
broad sim and the ruflling winds of the world ; which 
thrive under the hands and eyes of indiscriminating multi- 
tudes, and please as much in hot and crowded saloons as 
iu their own sheltered repositories ; but the finer and 
the purer sorts blossom only in the shade, and never give 
out their sweets but to those who seek them amid the 
quiet and seclusion of the scenes which gave them birth. 
There are toirents and cascades which attract the admira- 
tioD of tittering parties, and of which even the busy must 
turn aside to catch a transient glance ; but the ' haunted 
Btream' steals tlirough a still and solitary landscape ; and 
its beauties are never revealed but to him who strays in 
calm contemplation, by its course, and follows its wanderings 
with undiminished and uiiimpatient admiration," . 

These extracts may shew that tlie Poet was singularly 
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fortunate in his critic ; but as the article itself is accessible 
to all readers of ' The Edinburgh Eeview," — the grest 
intellectual repertorium of that day — the £su;ts under notice 
may be restricted to a few brief sentences. 

The character of genuine poetry, as defined in thk 
critical analysis, is illustrated by many of those striking 
passages in which the poem so much abounds ; and, in 
confirmation of the opinion then expressed, may now be 
added the testimony and experience of nearly forty yean^ 
during which Grertrude has been adding to the number of 
her admirers, and still appears as firesh, and loTely, and 
intensely interesting, as on the day of her first ccmiing 
out The beauties of the poem, as described with equal 
truth and brevity, " consist chiefly in the feeling and 
tenderness of the whole delineation ; and the taste and 
delicacy with which all the subordinate parte are made to 
contribute to the general effect." And the passage whicb 
might justify all that is said in praise of the poem, is the 
death scene, beginning — 

. . . . " Where firea beneath the aun 

And blended anna and white pavilions glow — " 

And ending — 

" Hashed were his Gertrude's lips ! but still their bland 
xVnd beautiful expression seem'd to melt 
With love that could not die ! and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 
Ah, heart ! where once each fond affection dwelt. 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair ! " — Stoma xxxil. 

Of the smaller pieces it is said, " The Mariners of 
England'^ is a splendid instance of the most magnificent 
diction. The "Battle of the Baltic," in which " nothing 
can be more impressive than the very short and simple 
description of the British fleet* bearing up to close action. 

* hy turning to page 43 of the present volume, the reader will find the 
f»tanza8 here ({uoted in illastration, marked 6 — 14. 
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. . The description of the battle itself is in the same 
spirit of homely sublimity, and worth a thousand stanzas 
of thunder — shrieks — shouts — tridents — and heroes." The 
two biUlad-pieces, composed at Sydenham, are considered 
favourable specimens of his powers in a new hue of 
exertion: "Glenara"* ia quoted entire; but the other, 
"Lord Ullin's Daughter," is allowed to be the more beautifiil. 
The judgment thus pronounced on the genius and influ- 
ence of Campbell's poetry, has never been reversed. The 
discriminating taste of the critic, however, though captivated 
with the beauties of the poem, did not overlook those 
incidental blemishes from which no human composition 
is exempt. The narrative was considered obscure and 
imperfect ; various passages were thought incorrect, or 
almost uninteUigible ; but the " constraint and obscurity of 
the diction" were explained as the result "of too laborious 
an effort at emphasis and condensation." Such, indeed, was 
the fact ; labouring to be at once concise and brilhant, ho 
became obscm-e ; yet no author, perhaps, ever benefited 
less by pubhc criticism. He had an almost superstitious 
dread of retouching anything after it was printed ; and 
thus, though perfectly sensible of his error, the blemishes 
<and beauties of the poem hold neai-ly the same relative 
iMJsition in the last, as they did in the first edition. — 
The former, however, arc only slight inadvertences, and, 
in company with the latter, may pass unobserved ; but 
others are more obvious — that, for example, where he 

itroduccB into Pennsylvanian landscape vaiious animal 

id vegetable productions peculiar to the Old World. 
though a mere oversight, was still "a sin against 

,tural history;" but numerous editions of the poem 

^ OlenariihaBbeennoLiceil, Vol. I., page 184 ; hut H hi only in The Family 
L^fffmi of .loanna BuUie, that Ihe wUd and romantic tradition has been 
Tendered immortal. 
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emeas ; others of spirit and grandeur ; and the character 
rOutalissi is a classic delineation of one of our native 
wages — 'a stoic of tlie woods, a man without a tear.' 
ffliat gave this poem especial interest in our eyes, and 
wakened a strong fecUng of good-will towards the author, 
that it related to our own country, and was calculated 
give a classic charm to some of our own home scenery." 
It may easily be imagined that praise in such a strain, 
od from such high sources, was not lost upon the sensitive 
aithor. The grateful confidence it inspired, became a 
lew stimulua to ambition ; and he resolved, by a more 
ofty and sustained efifort, to verify the predictions of his 
ritic. The theme which had long dwelt in his niind,^' 
md on which be was now desirous to concentrate all his 
brce, was the struggle for Scottish independence in the 
birteenth century. The hero was to have been Wallace, 
^e "Knight of EUerslie" — whoso glorious deeds and igno- 
miiuous death were intended to have been the groundwork 
of an epic poem. By what obstacles he was diverted 
frum his purpose will be seen hereafter ; but, delayed from 
month to month, and from year to year, the subject was at 
length abandoned. 

Befoi-e quitting this portion of the work, I am hound to 
[notice an imfortunate mistake in the text of Gertrude, 
hffhich caused much pain to a respectable citizen of Wyora- 
JDg, and no little regret to the Poet himself. The mistake, 
80 justly complained of, was the epithet apphed to one of 
■flie characters in the poem—" the monster Brandt " — 
thereby inflicting a severe stigma upon a man who, in 
■reality, had served the cause of honour and humanity. 
Nothing could exceed Campbell's surprise Jind regret, on 
being made fully sensible that the name he had consigned 



e Vol. I.,pa6e2l'2, iirojetkd " Quetin of the North, 371." 
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to in&my in his poem, was, in fact, that of a man whose 
Ufe and conduct had entitled him to respect and gratitude. 
Convinced that he had been totally misled in his delineation 
of the Indian chief — one of Nature's noblemen — ^he took 
instant measures to repair the injury — so far as it could 
be repaired. After a personal interview with the son of 
Brandt, then in London, he pubUcly retracted his mistake, 
and caused the following note * to be inserted in every 
subsequent edition of his poems, where, in iustice to his 
me Jr., every ..pe.^on wL ^thdra™, J " the a«n. 
of Brandt*' pronoimced to be "a pure and declared 
character of fiction.'' f 



• *' I took the character of Brandt, in the poem of Gertnide, from the com- 
mon histories of England, all of which represented him as a bloody and bad 
man— even among savages — and chief agent in the horrible desolation of 
Wyoming. Some years after this poem appeared, the son of Brandt, a moit 
interesting and intelligent yonth, came over to England, and I fonned an 
acquaintance with him, on which I still look back with pleasore. He 
appealed to my sense of honour and justice on his own part, and on that of hit 
sister, to retract the unfair aspersions, which, unconscious of their nnfaimeas, I 
had cast on his father s memory. He then referred me to documents whidi 
completely satisfied me that the common accounts of Brandt's cruelties at 
Wyoming were gross errors ; and that, in point of fact, Brandt was not even 
present at that scene of desolation . . . Had I known this when I waa 
writing my poem, Brandt should not have figured in it as the hero of mischief. 
It is but bare justice to say thus much of a Mohawk Indian, who spoke 
English eloquently, and was thought capable of writing a history of the Six 
Nations. I ascertained, also, that he often strew to mitigiOe the crucify of 
Indian toarfare. The name of Brandt, therefore, remains in my poem as a 
pure and declared character of fiction,''^ — T. C. 

t But " why, after so frank an apology," it was asked, " did he 8u£fer the 
flame to remain in the text ? " Because " its suppression would have involved 
him in the necessity of reconstructing several stanzas ; and if the reason was 
but indifferent, the rhyme was good." 




^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

o'connok's child. 

Having adverted to this new epoch in tho Poet's life 
th as much brevity aa the subject would admit, I return 
to the narrative of his private and Utcrary career, upon 
■which the reception of his new poem appears to have 
exorcised an important influence. Though withdrawn 
from the busy world in his retirement at Sydenham, " the 
genius of Campbell, like a true brilhant, flashed occasionally 
,«n the pubhc eye in a number of exquisite little poems." 
'The theme of his next piece " was suggested by seeing 
a flower in his own garden, called love-lies-bleeding ; " aud 
to this trivial circumstance we are indebted for the 
exquisite story of " O'Connor's Child." It was ■written 
during the autumn, finished in December, sent to press in 
January, and came out with another edition of Gertrude, 
early in the spring. It is superfluous to say that this 
deeply pathetic poem fuUy sustained, if it did not 
advance, the reputation acquired by Gertrude ; and was 
considered, by good judges, as the most highly finished of 
all his minor pieces. It is the only poem, perhaps, in 
which the author has repeated himself. I allude to tho 
lines — 

" Sweet was to ua Ihc hcnnitngc 

or Ihis un])loughed, uutrodden shore ; 
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TEACHISQ THE OBACBH — VIBIT TO " THE 81DD0NS. 

"tiiree young ladies for his pupils — in whoso service tlie 
pencil of Lawrence had been employed — he delighted to 
revise his Latin or Greek favourites, and point out their 
beauties in the way already mentioned* in these pages. 
In a letter of this date, written in his new quality of 
master, ho asks, " Wlicthcr hia pupils are prepared to 
receive him in the evening, that he may ascertain wliat 
progress they have made with the inceptive verbs in 
tco f " Being answered in the affirmative, and satisfied 
iffith the progress they had made, he resumes the higher 
office of poet, and next morning sends the following 
fepigram : — 

" To be inatnictcd liy tlie Graces, 

Let other bards their favour sue ; 

But when I view jour learning faces. 
Dear Mary, Fanny, Caroline, 
A more delightful boast is mine ; 
I leach the Graces, while I 'm teaching you." — T, C. 

Writing in a serio-comic humour to one of these ladies, 
he gives the following account of his ^Tsit to Mrs, Siddona. 



I Jan. Ulh, 1910. 

I have just returned from an important risit . . . 
The great Queen of Tragedy wrote to me, saying, that a 
<»py of Gertrude had arrived, after many months' delay, 
^hich she behoved to be her own. She thanked me for 
the present. I had long meditated a ^isit, and attempted 
to make out one, but was taken so ill at the Hummums, 
that, after being nearly disposed o^ I returned, re infecta. 
to Sydenham . . . After a sleepless night, I set out again 
this morning ; and, mounting the topmost height of the 
Sydenham coach, was conveyed for the moderate charge 

•See example of this strong partblify for classic antiquity, Vol. I., page 37. 
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of one-and-sixpencG to the Elephant and Castle 
After meandering along the many-turning paths that lead 
to Paddington, and crossing the Park, I met Lady Perth, 
with whom I conversed in state for a whole hour, talking 
broad Scotch ... At length I arrived at the picturesque 
banks of the Paddington canal ... By tliia time the 
exercise had thrown me into what physicians call a 
moderate transpiration. I had thrown off ray great coat 
which I was carrying in a simple-minded manner, over my 
left arm, holding in my right hand a pair of yellow gloves, 
for which I had paid half-a-crown, in order to appear in a _ 
more genteelish stylo before the object of my expedition k 
. . . And now I lifted up my eyes and beheld two femaJ 
figures on the road two hundred yards off. It was n<A 
Diana and her nymphs on the banks of the Eurotas. I^ 
was Mrs. Siddons and Miss Patty Wilkinson on the sbon 
of the Paddington canal I * ... I was taken rather abj 
— for I had suddenly to whip on my great coat, and adjuj 
myself for the intei-view. I knew them at the first 
ghmpse ; but affecting an enamoured contemplation of 
the scene, I looked on the fields and dust-barges, as if I 
were ruminating a description of their beauties. I was 
not inattentive, in tho mean time, to minutia;. Under the 
specious pretext of coughing, I wiped the dew from my ■ 
ikce, pushed my cravat close up to my throat to prevenl 



* Mrs. Siddons' cottage was at Westboonie, Paddington. 
"... Themansion.cotla^, hall, or hot- 
Call 't what you will — haa room within 
To lodge the King of Lilliput — 

But not hta court, nor yet his Queen . . . 
Perhaps you 'il cry on hearing this, 

What! every thing bo very tmall? 
No : Khe that made it what it is, 

Han greatneas (hat makes up for all." 



Vbrsbs Br Mb. Siumhb. 
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neck, or, as the Scotch call it, ihrapple, fi-om being seen. 
I also recoUected that my old wig, in its days of dotage, 
liad taken a fancy, instead of adhering to my bald pate, to 
which it is legally united, to contract an alibi attachment 
to my Imt,* and thereby, in the grave act of salutation, to 
expose, by its partiaUty for the hat, the whole of my shaven 
poU to the view of my admirers. Giving, therefore, a pull 
to its forelock, I got my hat ready for tlie salutation, and 
went through the ceremony with peculiar elegance. 

The Queen was very glad to Bee me — and here I can 

ilaugh at hat or wig no more. I was overcome, oven to 

tears, by the whole meeting. . . . The affection in her 

behaviour, and the perfect dignity and propriety of all her 

words and looks, in allusion to the occasion, were to me 

irresistible. . . . She showed mo her youngest daughter, t 

who ia 80 very like " The Siddons," that when I looked at 

her, she guessed my thoughts, and asked if she did not 

mind me of her % . . . She appeared at this time to be 

leply affected, and even wept. I thought it a mai'k of 

her good sense and chgnity, that, even in alluding to other 

melancholy subjects, she spoke with perfect tranqiullity, 

I and even passed from them to gayer topics without violence 

Kgr effort. At parting, she took both my bands, and 

^Brayed that we should not lose sight of each other. . . . 

H| told her candidly the difficulty of my paying her visits, 

Hat such a distance. " Well, then," she said, " let me come 

* An instance in point is mentioned in the New Monthly Bernini Ncencea 
of Campbell, now publishing. Having accompanied some friends on their 
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wsy homewards, after di 
they should say good night w 
polling off hia h.'it, howevei 
by the wig, which stack ta 
I memury ; but the anecdote ii 
s referred to. 
+ Bee Campbell's " Life of 



his house, it was proposed at parting that 
■ith three cheers, and hata ofFl In the act of 
:, Campbell found that it was accompanieJ 
it like its own lining. I only quote from 
1 characteristic, and well told in the Itemi- 

MtH. Siddons." 
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and see jou." I held her to her promise ; and she is to 
come and dine with me when the days are longer. . . . 

T. a 

Another " formidable visit," paid to a fiimily for whom 
he ever afterwards cherished feelings of respect,* and in 
which liis sister resided as govemess, is thus humorously 
reported : — " ... I was a Uttle afraid of the Dover-street 
interview with the M.'s. Although my sister spoke of 
them highly, I had contracted an idea that they were 
proud people. On my way I had prepared to put my 
looks and manners into the most dignified attitude ! But 
though I behaved sublimely to the footman, and almost 
knocked him down with overawe, I had no sooner 
got to the inside of the drawing-room, than I foimd it 
better to put oflf my godlike air, and resume my human 
appearance. They were plain, sensible, and civil people, 
with good characteristics, and a httle cordiality of manner — 
just what I wanted — nothing that was over-much, or that 
might have led me to suppose they were saying in their 
hearts, 'Let us be kind and civil to this man, and not 
avail omrselves of his sister being our governess." Mrs. 

M is particularly lady-like in her manners and 

appearance. ... I am quite glad that my sister is there. 
... I stayed to dine with them, and took the latest 
Dulwich coach.^^ 

Passing to another subject — ^that of hterary task-work, 
and its depressing effects, he adds : — " I was much out of 
spirits the evening I called. ... I have taken to heart 
more than usual the necessity I see before me of this 
perpetual galley-slavery, which will for ever debar me 
from the only consolation of my existence — that of writing, 

* See the Poet's Letters firom St. Leonard's, 1831-2. 
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or attempting to write, poetry. I see no hope of rescue 
from unprofitable drudgery. It is quite clear that I must 
make doten my mind to this, , . . But I waa in tho very 
act of bringing it down when I called ; and the puttmg on 
of tight boots is often moro painful than wearing them, . . 
Excepting the article sleep, I have, in all the comforts of 
life, more advantages than a cart-horse, though an equal 
prospect of dragging and drudgery ! But don't be offended 
that I called even under the influence of evil thoughts : 
you know it is only real friends that one can see in those 
humours, and the sight of a friend is a great relief to them." 
The letter concludes with a handsome compliment to his 
sister, and a desire to introduce her to his best friends — 
' almost the only brotherly attention he has it in his power 

show tho good, worthy old maid !"* 

The drudgery, to which he alludes as so irksome and 
uraging, was nearly the same as hitherto — occasional 

ipers for magazines and reviews, with biographical 
letches intended for the Selections, and the first outhne 
of his Lectures on Poetry. 

In a " shrewd report " from "the nursery," this month, 
he utters the following prognostics : — 

April, 1810. 
Let me inform you of other affairs, only second in 
importance to the Pig, the Kitten, and the Ode to Fancy. 
Thomas, the heir apparent, has got a veiy fine rocking-horse 
— quite an " Eclipse " among toy-horses. For ever on the 
watch to observe the early evolutions of human character, I 
have studied the youth's behaviour since he got it. " A man 
of mental energy," says Mr. Godwin, " cannot pass an ale- 

luse without deducing some important truth respecting 

in and his nature." Now, I have not passed Tom and 
hobbyrhorse unobservingly. I have seen what my hoy 



• See Vol. I., psge 21. 

T(». II. 
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is, in all probability, to turn out. I obserred that he had 
a great taste for the Fine Arts, or for jockejship — ^I know 
not which — implanted by the hand of nature ; for he no 
sooner saw the horse than he grew enraptured, and pre- 
ferred him to all other toys. The horse is, indeed, all 
worthy of his attachment. ... I have discovered, also, 
that he wiU make an excellent lawyer ; for, judging that 
possession is nine points of the law, he took formal posses- 
sion of it, called it *•' mine horse," and bestrode it himself 
In the next place, he will either turn out a great poet — 
or something else — for he is dexterous at fiction. He per- 
suaded his brother Alison that " the horse was quite tired 
with coming from town, poor thing !" that he would bite 
liim if he came near his mouth, and kick him if he came 
behind his heels ! There is something like legal chicane, 
as well as poetry, in all this ! 

... I have not been idle, storing and improving my 
mind with images, as well as facts of morality, drawn from 
this wooden deity. I have compared him to the Trojan 
horse, which has brought dismay and din into the walls of 
my house. I have compared him to the horse of Nero, 
which was made consul. I have seen also in hirp an 
emblem of all favourites, who are, at best, but toys ; for 
his owner to-day struck off his ear with beating him ! . . . 

^ 4c -J'r * T C 

The next letter presents a sad reverse of the picture. 
The first stroke of domestic affiction had fidlen suddenly 
on his heart, and for a time rendered him equally unfit for 
society or his daily task. His youngest child, Alison, the 
object of his fondest parental hopes, and the theme of 
many a pleasant letter, was seized with scarlet fever. 
Dr. Maton was called in to attend him ; but the case was 
malignant, and the cliild died within a few days. Campbell 
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prostrated by the shock, and for a time quite 
inconsolable.* As soon as he had recovered in some 
degree his self-possession, he thus poured out his grief to a 
^Bympathising friend :— 

■ July 21, 1810. 

m Having undergone various modifications of 

distress, extreme depression, violent agitation, and some- 
times a mixture of both, I am so far from being yet 
composed, that I cannot sufficiently thank you for yoiu- 
letter of consolation, for the interest you have felt, and tho 
advice you have given on the present crisis. Yet, believe 
^Uue, I am not insensible to your kindness, although I am 
^Ho far from being able to express myself in proper terms. 
^ft . . In fact, the distress has affected raj memory — I 
Hjiiould rather saj my common sense and energy — for the 
^nnemory of my friends can never be weakened , . . But 
the presence of mind, the power of looking to minute 
things and properties, all the tranquil and easy movements 
of my mind, have gone since the agonising event. ... I 
mourn still for my child t I cry out, " Absalom, my sou 
Absalom! Would Grod I had died for thee!" ... I 
think that once I had the soft, lovely hands of two children 
to go into each of mine, and now I have but one. ... I 
think of my cherub, and see liim playing on the Common 
before me. . . . But now — 

I bid you adieu, my dearest F., with the most perfect 
H«Bteem that a friend can have for another. Never have I 
let with a kinder or more intelligent advisor — with a tact 
1 feeling the most minute, and a power of consideration 
3 moat unvaried and uniform. T. C. 



> The loss of thiR child, as will be seen in his Letters many yearn after Ihe 
But, MUiIt deep iota hiH heart, and was rarely alluded to withont vJMble 
>n, even in the lost stages of life. 
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I have not been able to see you to-day. I 
had thought the wound was better skinned over than I 
find it. . . I am weaker than I thought. . . I shall soon be 
stronger. . . Yet oh, my son, my son I I see him every- 
where ! I believe we feel solace in proportion to misfor- 
tunes. I feel the value of your affection the higher, the 
deeper that I feel my spirits fidl. T. C. 

In this state of mind, hterary occupations were much 
neglected. Even letter-writing was discontinued — and 
what was actually accomplished, showed very clearly tiiat 
his thoughts were not with his subject. Weeks, months 
elapsed ; but with only fiiint relief to the keen sense of his 
bereavement. At length he writes to Mr. Alison : — 

November ZrtL 

It is with a good deal of exertion, I assure you, my 
dearest — and now, alas ! ow/y — Alison, that I can assume 
courage to write to you ; for your name, though attached to 
my heart by indissoluble ties, awakens a train of overwhelm- 
ing associations. ... I wish I could tell you that I began to 
feel the wound closing up. . . . But time has not yet done 
what time, I trust, in its natural course will do. It is 
better for myself, perhaps, that I am compelled to address 
you on a different subject.* I shall be rewarded by the 
tears that rise at reading your letters, as well as in writing 
to you, and often, even in thinking of you, by a satis&ctory 
accoimt of yourself, and of all your charming &mily. I 
shall hear also of the Stewarts. I would write to Mrs. 

* The letter contains certain commissions relating to his private affain in 
Edinburgh. 
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lewart, but I dare not yet do it. It is not that I caimot 
) sucli letters — no ; but they make me hysterical for 
ys after. But pray tell the Stewarts that I hope and 
■ust they still remember me, with some return for my 
nboimded love for them. T. C. 

His correspondence with Mr. Alison had the usual effect 
r tranquillising his mind ; and, in a cheerful retrospect of 
i times in Edinburgh, he wiitea : — 

Nottmber 2%th. 

Oh, Scotland, Scotland! how I long to be at 
thee again, and to have a long chat with Alison ! Often 
do I think, my dear old friend, of the walks round 
the beautiful little enclosure before your door! Do 
you remember how impudently I was wont to apologise 
for going away from your house so soon, when I had 
staid till one in the morning I Do you ever remember 
the Artillery Serjeant's marriage in your drawing-room % 
I am sure Montagu does not forget it. Why do you 
never think of coming for a short trip to London ? 
Do set out some day. I should walk through Sydenham 
, foot taller to show you to tho good people here, 
nd my house and them to you. The natives know 
mu well, and would recognise you by your likeness '^ over 
ny chimney. I should still have pride to show you what 
I snug box I have, and to make you kiss the surviving 
irling. . . Woe 's me — we have your namesake no more! 
. . But I am as busy as I can be, my dear Alison, 
ind, I thank God, I am sometimes cheerful. You may 
ave the satisfaction, however, of behoving I am never so 



' This likeDBHs «f his 
I, by Bnung. 
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cheerful as when I thmk that I am still beloved by such old 
and steady friends as yourself. T. C. 

For the benefit of his health and spirits, he was advised 
to take daily exercise in the open air ; and in one of his 
rural walks in the neighbourhood, an amusing inddent 
occurred which is thus noticed : — 



''Deotmber 5^. 

" A little adventure which befel M. and me on 
the road to Clay-hill, gave us an amusing laugh and 
display of human nature. In a walk to see Mrs. Cour- 
tenay, the rain drove us for shelter into an outhouse of 
fermer-something, where a man about sixty was brewing. 
He shovelled out some grains to a duck that was quacking 
about. Presently an aged dame, of at least eighty, 
mmnbled out, ' Wliat d'ye mean, ye old blind sooundid, 
by dirtying the yard? ' 'Ah,' said the poor man, *no 
matter where I had thrown the grains — ^it 's the nature of 
the thing, and she will scold.' ' Friend,' I said, * I think 
this is your wife, from her mode of talking to you?' 
'Nay,' said the old boy, 'an she wur my wife, I shud 
take her back to the devil to get a better un ! ' Now 
what an odious thing must old age be, when even this 
crone, who was old and half-bUnd herself, could find no 
worse term of reproach. — What a clever idea it was in the 
old man to think of exchanging bad wives at the fountain- 
head of Evil ! " 

Turning to his literary progress and the success of his 
new poem, he continues : — 

"I have this moment received a sweet inte- 
resting epistle from Messrs. Longman and Rees, indited 
thus : — ' Dear Sir, — We are happy to inform you, that 
we have not quite three hundred of the small edition 
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Gertrude.'— This edition has not been more than 
thirteen months out, and ■will be all sold in fifteen. 
' Glorious Apollo ! from on high behold us ! ' I mean to 
contract the form, and lower the price of the next small 
edition to 6*. Gd. or 7*. vice 9s.. which in conscience is too 
much, and thus, I hope, sell a whole edition within a 
twelvemonth. I have iinished a volume of my Lives, in 
MS. at least. Would to Peace, that Murray would put 
them to press ! — M. is very obligingly looking over the 
►ok, and even her malignant spirit of criticism can find 
ut few feults." — Then, turning to the nursery, he adds :— 
*" My remaining boy, thank Heaven 1 is continuing strong. 
Ve see him all hours of the day on the play-ground of the 
Common, before Kerval's * school. He seems fond of his 
playmates, and they of him. I like that school ; for I 
have seen eeveral instances of what. I believe, no other 
school exhibits an instance of — namely, the elder boys 
preventing the younger ones from fighting. At public 
schools, it is the invariable practice for the elder imps to 
stimulate the younger fry to bickoi'ing. Thomas runs for 
hours together — alternately as horse and driver, and in 
both situations appears equally happy ! Seemg my own 
Blwy so far advanced, may well make me sing : — ' It 
Hjgrieveth me, alas, and I sigh : I could once play better 
^^an they ! ' But no matter : a most important event in 
my domestic affairs is, that next week it is projected to 
make a whole cask of ginger wine. T. C. 

The first portrait of " the author of Gertrude," by 
a>vrenco, originated in the kindness of a mutual friend, to 
|rhom the following letter is addressed : — 

• This worthy man was much given to AstroBomy, and every lime the 
A Mid he met, a lectore on the Blare was fiut up, wliicb "generally ended," 
1 the fooner, " in toUU darkuese." 
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Jamuary 26/il, ISll. 

Such a letter as your last, dear F., is too 
Hatisfactory to require a long answer. I acquiesoe 
entirely in Mr. Lawrence s pleasure and ideas. I think 
him a man fit for the Golden Age. Never was I more 
sensible of my obUgation to the deUcacy, zeal, and good 
sense of a friend, than when I read your account of the 
whole negotiation. It seems to have been conducted with 
tliat mixture of candom- and deUcacy, which are so rarely 
united on both sides of a conversation. On your side, I 
had every reason to expect that mixture. I know 
Lawrence much less than I could wish, and perhaps I am 
aftectcd by the partiaUty due to a kind office ; but I am 
inclined from this instance, in addition to what I have seen 
of liim, to tliink him a man of great candour. 

I have been working like a dray-horse for five or six 
days, and shall be exceedingly hard wrought for some 
time ; but I have the sublime satisfaction to think I am 
making a httle money ! . . I trust, after all that you' know 
of me, you will not think me insensible to the last zealous 
instance of your kindness. . . The happiness of sharing 
your fi-ank and unquahfied fiiendship, is so far above per- 
sonal benefits, that I have no fear of seeming ungratefiil to 
myself, or to you, when I say that the former cannot be 
increased or diminished by the absence or presence, hght- 
ness or weight, of the latter. T. C. 

In a letter to the Rev. Archibald Alison, he adverts, 
among other topics, to the state of hterature and party 
politics at the new year : — 

Sydenham, January 29, 1811. 

.... I have been reading your book with 
renewed pleasure. It takes me back to the time when I 
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read it first in Edinburgh, and made your acquaintance at 
Dugald Stewart's. It will not happen again to me to have 
the same pleasure in forming any new friendship. Long 
and piously have I wished for the arrival of dear Telford 
to hear news from you all in the north— from " our 
Northern brethren," as the Scotch critics in the Quarterly 
Review are wont to say. Talking of critics, was not your 
blood a little warmed at the irreverent positivcness of tlie 
E. R., in still believing that moral pliilosophers are of less 
use to the world than chemists 1 — a corporation which 
has no higher prerequisite for membership than some of 
the free boroughs for choosing a Member of Parliament, 
viz., boiling a pot. . . , Stewart's book is aa beautiful 
B8 I expected. 
Hr The Whigs are still in high spirits, I find, whenever I 
HtDeet them in London ; but as I am in tho neighbourhood 
6f Tories, I witness also the bright side of their hopes, 
which are foimded on the King's having spoken to the Chan- 
cellor. . . , The Whigs are all talking of 's conver- 
sion to courtly principles, and are very wroth mth him. . . , 
But though I write thus poUticaUy, beheve me, I am as 
Eealous and disinterested, and free from personal hopes on 
the subject, as a pensioned man can well be, I feel myself 
of no importance to the party who have my best wishes ; 
and with the heads of the party, I lose the little interest 1 
might have, by an unconquerable aversion to attend great 
men's houses. A mere poet's pen is to them of no use. ... 
Adieu, my dearest Alison ; why don't they give you a 
diocese 1 My best wishes to alt yours — with entire 
affection. T. C. 

Acting upon the advice of his friends, Campbell had 
now resolved to prepare a course of Lectures for the 
Royal Institution ; and, while busily employed in these, 
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and much less cougeiiial labours, be imparts the following 
particulars to a friend. 



Sybeshasi, Febmary 2, 1811. 
. . . Having happily finished my brick-witbout- 
straw-making, before the hour appointed, I snatch the 
opportunity, as the haberdashers say, to speak a few words 
with you on paper. I was highly soothed with your last : 
nay, though I say soothed, don't tliink your explanation 
was an unmeaning lullaby repeated to a child. I know 
you are a rational — not easily changeable — being ; but at 
the same time. 1 know a Uttle more of letter-writing than 
either Mr. Robinson the farmer, or the lady whose note 
made Mr. Canning kugli so heartily ; and I know that 
tliere is a ritttal in the communion of friendship, which 
ought to be held sacred. I have laid aside the fourteen 
hours a day — for " flesh and blood won't bear it ; " but 
whether I can boar it or no, I must be at it ten hours — 
four reading and six writing — Heaven bless the mark 1 Is 
there no spermaceti for an inward bruise ? But I beheve 
I am almost resigned — at least, so far as not to complain 
aloud of these disappointments tliat set me off the hope — 
all that was ever hope to me — of writing verses, and obUge 
me, like Baron Trenck, to thrust my hands again into thOi, 
iron bolts. 

I was sorrj' I could not write to you, nor resume 
Latiau labours ! I liopo and trust the idea of reatUng 
Virgil is not yet abandoned. . . . Alas, the clock strikes — 
less than twelve— that fatal hour, in the mimicry of whose 
sound on the bell, Mr. Fitzgerald cracked a glass tumbler, 
as he sung about the "bell in the castle! " I am called 
away, like Hamlet's father's ghost, at the scent of the 
morning air ; and, although I have myself a very dull 
scent, yet I liear by the silence that I have remained out 
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ij time. . . Pray write to me. You will walk a vast 
eal farther than you can walk in one day, before you 
leet a person who loves to see your writing, and longs to 
Sxchange thoughts with you, better than I do. T. C. 

To the same kind and zealous friend he writes again, 
frespecting liis portrait : — 

FeiruaTi, IQIA. 

I request you to tell Lawrence — for I liato 
put Mr. John to Milton, hko Johnson's Index- 
Baker — that 1 am truly obhged to him ; and say, if you 

I, that the ohUgation sits warmly and hghtly upon me 
—I must say ligJitlif, and hope you understand me~for 
ne favours of such a man are to mc like the drapery that 
loes not constrain the wearer. I am troublesome, I fear, 
rith my commissions ; but be — as you have all along 

—my kind and friendly agent ; and I pray you let 
awrence know that I liave a peculiar pleasure m being 
ndebted to him. He has done to me exactly as I should 
lave done to him, in the same situation. One thing 
Bakes me a httle uneasy, namely, that he should bo put to 
he expense of the paper and impressions. It was really 
lot a part of our accredited agreement. I don't like to ho 
mportunate on tliis subject ; yet I should wish my request 
have as much weight as, I think, in fair justice and 
felicacy, it deserves. You have acted rightly on all 
jwints. What the author himself decides on as the price, 
flhould be decisive. If any of my Lectures can amuse Mr, 
Lawrence, they are all at his service and yours. His kind- 
3S3 in signiny * mo two hundred, is really great. T. C. 

■ These two hundred proofs were reloached after the engraver, and signed, 
T. Lawrence, Jtui. — See a subaeiiuenl Nolc regarding iJiis portrait. 
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STBBJTHAM FRIENDS — SOCIAL TI8ITS. 



He read and made selections from the Poets — wrote their 
" biographies," with occasional articles for the Magazines, 
and prepared a series of Lectures on Poetry. His seclu- 
sion, however, "was often enlivened by friendly visits among 
■diis neighbours, among whom was the family of Mr. Marryat, 
Bwhose second son — the ilistinguislied naval officer, and 
accomplished writer of the day — became the Poet's literary 
coadjutor in the " Metropolitan." Ono of his favoui-ite 
companions was the late Mr. T. Hill, well known for his 
quaint humour, social qualities, and warm attachment to 
his friends. The Poet and he were near neighbours at 
Sydenham, and hved in frequent and cordial intercoui-se. 
From town also, as he has told us, he had the happiness of 
■weeHy visits from some of his older friends — '■ northern 
brethren," congenial spirits, to whom his frugal dinner had 
all the attraction of an attic feast. These rhiuions were 

fnerally improved by morning rambles over the Common. 
* * t '.i Vt 

In the following letter to Mr. AUeon, as in most of its 
predecessors, there is pleasing evidence of that uniform 
filial solicitude, which so marked his character as a son. 
The often-told anecdote of Buonaparte and the German book- 
k-wller is here mentioned for the first time ; and his burst of 
Biioncst indignation at the continued horrors of the slave- 
f trade is characteristic, and worthy of the poet of freedom. 

Sydenham, /uU/ 14, 1811. 
Have the goodness, my dearest Alison, to raise 
Imy pension, and give my good old mother her share of it. 
t have not heard from her for some time ; but her answer 
l;to the enclosed letter wQl, I hope, set my mind at rest. 
Il rejoiced exceedingly to see your favourite name in the 
E pages of Jeffrey, the critic-king. I have a liking for him, 
I as I have for Buonaparte, on account of his great abilities, 
the way, the abuse, which it is the fashion to 
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lavish upon this extraordinary enemy of our country, secmB 
to me in tlie very worst spirit of English taste and intellect 
that ever our history betrayed. We scorned Phihp, we 
laughed not ill-naturedly at Louis XIV. ; but at this 
Buonaparte we gnash our teeth and laugh — with the laugh 
of wretches on the wheel. Either he is more respectable 
than we allow, or we are gro'wn a parcel of cowards, not 
to treat him with dignity. Perhaps in my feelings towards 
the Galhc Usurper — " wretch," " tyrant," as we charitably 
call liim — there may be some personal bias ; for I must 
confess that, ever since he shot the bookseller in Germany, 
I have had a warm side to him. It was sacrificing 
offering by the hand of Genius to the Manes of the victii 
immolated by the trade : and I only wish we had Ni 
here for a short time, to cut out a few of our own 
raorants. 

Scott's Vision I have seen a part of It is bold, and 
dignified, and quite worthy of him. ... As to the cause 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese, I do not blush to own 
that I can hardly pronounce a blessing on it. At this 
moment there are thousands — in the course of the year 
there are scores of thousands — of miserable Afrii 
groaning under the positive sanction of the Stave-trade 
those two nations. Yes, my dear Friend, the Slave-tradi 
— and I have particular access to know the extent of it — 
is resumed by Spaniards and Portuguese, with tenfold cir— 
cumstaiicea of cruelty,* to what we ever practised in it. 
The numbers of slaves are increased, I believe, to an impor- 
tation of 80,000 yearly, from the increased demand in the 
Spanish Islands. There are no regulations such as we 
have observed in our ships. The deaths on the passa^ 



* Far more receDt and appalling tacts of this inhamaD traffic, see Dr. 
Midden's " Commission of Inquiry on the Western Coast of Aftiea, 1640 ; 
Cula and the West Indies, 183S-0-7." 
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multiplied to twenty per cent., the horrors incon- 
sivable. Urged by the fear of trade stopping, the 
irda and Portuguese redouble their piracies on the 
African coast, and the Spanish planters take more slaves 
1 they can feed. My neighbour, Mr. Marryat, M.P., 
t man who now execrates the Slave-trade, has given me 
»nvincing documonta in the papers forwarded. While 
. horror continues, I care not if the Peninsula were 
mped. «**,-, T. C. 

His plan of delivering, by invitation, a coui-se of 
^res at the Royal Institution, was now matured ; and, 
»r consulting with liis private fi'iends on the subject, the 
■oposal was duly made, and accepted on the following 



TO THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 



Sir, 



HuYAL Inhtitction, Nov. 23, 1811. 



Your letter to me, dated the 1 7th inst., has been 
laid before the Managers ; and I have the honour of 
informing you that they liave resolved that your offer of 
giving five lectures here on Poetry, during the ensuing 
season — viz. : two before, and throe after Easter — be 
accepted, upon the terms proposed by you, of one hundred 
guineas as a remuneration. May I request you to aeknow- 
letlge the receipt of this letter, and believe me to be. Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

Thomas Haerison, Sec, R. I. 



About the same time, also, some final arrangements 
regarding his " Selections from the British Poets," then m 
active progress, were concluded by Mr. Eichardson, on the 
part of Campbell, who thus expresses his satisfection : — 
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At the commencement of this year, the health of the 
Poet's mother, ilrs. Campbell, then residing near Edinbm-gh, 
had become seriously worse. She had Ungered several 

» months under the effects of paralysis, which had greatly 
impaired her mental faculties ; but, as far as human 
ministry could go, her wants were supplied, her pains 
soothed by the same friends who, twelve years before, had 
attended the death-bed of her husband — " the placid, 
pious old man " — as he was emphatically called ; and on 
Lihe 24th of February, she concluded her earthly pilgrim- 
lage, at the age of seventy-six. To the sad event, her 
l-con — her " best of sons,"— thus briefly adverts : — 



Stdenham, Starch 4, 1812. 

I thought and felt it very kind of you to write 

Fine a voluntary note. Alas! the subject of it is serious, 

my dear comforting friend. Perhaps another would think 

me unfeeling, if I expressed my sincere acquiescence in 

the dispensation of Heaven respecting my poor old mother. 

tBut I know you would not attribute my quiet to any but 
^e rational cause. She had suffered much since her first 
attack of palsy. , . . She was at times in possession of her 
memory, and expressed great desire to be at rest. Her exit 
was without pain, and rather the close of her sufferings 

I than a struggle to get away from thorn. I felt more at 
Ihe news of her first shock than on the present occasion ; 
iUid it is only when I imagine her alive, in my dreams, 
that I feel strongly on the subject. 
MacArthur Stewart, of Milton, my Highland cousin, was 
80 kind as to order a superb funeral for my poor mother 
at his own expense. It was attended by more than two 
hundred people. The kmdncss of this attention to my 
■inother's memory pleases mo more than the value of it. 
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most poetical countries of Europe. I forgot to say tbat I 
have touched also on oriental Poetry. T. C. 

Introducing his sister Mary to his much valued friends, 
ihe Mayowa, he ■writes : — 

JprU la, 1S12. 
... I have ventured to agree with the ladies 
that they are to call on you in Dover-street. . . . You will 
they wish to consider you as ah'cady acquainted with 
by name. . . . They are the dauglitors of a gentle- 
man * who died at Sydenham, where they now reside 
some months of tlie year, on their own estate, with their 
mother. Their father, Mr. Mayow, was a law-officer of tlie 
Excise — a lucrative and impoi-tant station, wliich he 
filled with great reputation for his integrity, and merciful 
(dealings with those who came under the hands of the 
iSiXcise. . He was one of the worthiest of human beings 
■ — the most mild, venerable character I ever saw. I had 
reason to beheve I was a great favourite with him ; and, 
liad he hved, I should have found him an important friend. 
That circumstance has made Mrs. Mayow and her family 
show me marks of regard. Mr. M. was, in fact, more like 

our dear father than any person I remember 

3 say all this that you may be frank and unreserved 
"irith the family. . . . They will know how much I wish 
for a proof of their friendship by their interest m you. 
;nieir sisters are married ; one to Mr. Courtenay,+ a brother 
■of [the present] Lord Devon; another to Mr. Adams, 
eecretary to the late Duke of Portland, and formerly to 
Mr. Pitt — son of the member for Totness, Devonshire. He 

• Mayow Wynell Mayow, Esq., died [in London] lamented, as he had lived 
nspected and beloved, by all who knew hini, on the 14th January, 1807. 
. t The late Right Honourable T. P. Courtenay, P.C., Vice-president of 
the Board of Trade, a CommiBsioaer of the Board of Control, one of the 
ifember* for Totneis, &c. Vide p. !)9. 
p 2 
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Tr.*^, 'Ut -/^rV.r* T-^sr^iriT I zit? eit firsi lecture 
stK u.h U/n^^ /r,.v:i*r.r>i«:r:^ irth a^s ci:rf4i success as ct» 
'f'rbf t^^Ar*, ^//./l r.Are •sisLe'l ir:i with more than my 
r^//att siii t//.,uf; t\z{^'/^^ti^jtJi ajidcIp-atciL Indeed. I had occa- 
if\ffuM'i j/rrtf.y ^^roffvim exp^L-ctations of a very different sort 
//f fty^ ff^.if/fi. I t//</k, yiowfrver. great pains with the first 
|//r«M',ftr»'I iUhnyU I wa.H flattered by some friends saving, — 
f li/i/l rli///«^ri ;iw;&y t/;'/ many good things for the audience, 
ytl I li/ivM a v#?ry different opinion. I felt the effect of 

• Willinrfi Uttrtpn AdnrnN, Kn^i.! of I3owdon, Deronsbire^ late one of Her 
MH]i'uif'9 i'ttmitiMuntt'tn of WikkIh and Forests, and elder brother of Genenl 
M)f nhttinH ViiwunW Ad/itiiN, K. C. H., of Ockington, Somersetshire. 
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erery eentence and thought, which I had tried to condense. 
Tou will think me mad in assorting the audience to be 
enlightened ; but now I must think them so — wise, en- 
lightened as gods, since they cheered me so ! and you will 
think me very vain in telling you all this. Pray burn this 
letter with fire in case it should rise up in judgment against 
my vanity 1 But really and truly, my dear old friend, I 
am not so vain as satisfied that all my labour has not been 
thrashing on the water, I was told, of course, all the good 
things about my own sweet self, in the ante-chamber, 
liord Byron, who has now come out bo splendidly, told me 
he heard Bland the poet say (knowing neither his lordship 
nor me), " I have had more portaMe ideas given me in the 
last quarter of an hour, than I ever imbibed in the same 
portion of time." Archdeacon Narea fidgetted about, and 
flaid, "That's new; at least quite new to me." I could 
not look in my friend's face ; and I threatened to divorce 
my wife if she camo. All friends struck me blind, except 
my chieftain's lovely daughter, and now next door neigh- 
bour on the Common— Lady Charlotte Campbell. I 
'thought she had a feudal right to liave the lecturer's looks 
to herself. But chiefly did I repose my awkward eyes on 
|be face of a Uttle yellow unknown man, with a face and 

smile of approbation indescribably ludicrous. When I 
came to your name about "association," I felt the force 
of your doctrine, and my heart, having passed from fear 
to confidence, swelled so much that, for fear of crying, I 
stopped sooner than I ought, but I said you were an elo- 
quent and venerable clergyman. I could not add lay friend, 
for it sent another idea most terribly through my heart. 

I had taken no small pains with my voice and pronun- 
ciation, strengthening the one not under a pedantic 
bleacher, but vrith some individuals who are good judges of 
:reading, and getting rid of Caledonianisms in the utterance. 
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My dear boy, Thomas, hoped on my return, that " no- 
body had made me laugh during my lecture ! " * The 
little wee man with the yellow face certainly made me 
smile. 

Now this news, with the taking of BadajoSy is quite 
sufficient for one week. I had forgot to remind you of 
my pension — no wonder. I shall be popular in London, 
for probably three weeks ! and nothing less than a riot at 
the theatre, or a more than ordinary case of gallantry in 
high hfe, can put me before that time out of date ! . . . . 

But seriously, my dearest Ahson, a greater cause of 
my good spirits is the recovery of Thomas from an illnes 
and fever of six weeks, which has reduced him to a shadow. 
He is now fairly better. How are all your dear circle ? 
Remember me to them. Your ever affectionate 

T. Campbell. 

During his third public reading, a new and unexpected inci- 
dent occurred, which is thus told : — " My lecture, however, 
went off better tTian in one moment of despair I deemed 
to be possible. At the most interesting part, a storm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain, came on. The window above 
nic was open, and the rain poured down on my paper as it 
did on Leander in the Hellespont. The lightning had given 
me an electrical headache ; and the thunder, aided by the 
pattering rain, being my competitor in my endeavours to 

* The lecture was thus noticed in a London paper : — " Mr. Thomas Gimp^ 
l>ell, yesterday, April 24th, commenced a course of lectures on Poetry, and be 
proved, in an address abounding with warm and beautiful images, that he was 
most happily qualified to pourtray in prose the art, of which he is himself so 
accomplished a master in verse. He described the primary and distinguishing 
objects of poetry, the nature of poetical genius and taste, with the objects of 
the latter — the beautiful, sublime, and picturesque. The hall was crowded, 
and the eloquent illustrations of the Professor received the warmest testi- 
monies of applause.^^ 
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gain the public attention, it required all my lungs to obtain 
a hearing. The audience were, for a while, evidently more 
interested in the elemental war, than in my story about 
the Gondohers of Italy, chanting the 'Jerusalem.' But 
\t last the storai subaided ; and at the end I got back 
Iheir ears to myself. I thought I should have sunk vnth 
&tigue — out-thundering the thunder. Sydney Smith 
jjatronisos me a httle too much about the lectures— but I 
forgive him." 

Turning to other subjects, he says, " The Princess of 
W-* has tlireatened to make an irruption into my house. 
Ijady Charlotte Campbell lias prevented her, but I am to 
be simimoned to Blackheath to see lier. My head, I do 
assure you, is not turned with all this vertiginous notice. . . 

" I have this moment been the object of riotous abuse in 
jrour house, for saying that I should like to lecture only to 
I meant that men are so phlegmatic ; while 
nothing that is brilliant or interesting is lost on a female 
audience. But I have scarcely been able to appease the 
indignation — loud and outspoken — of' C , in parti- 
cular! . . . she is like an angel without wings — looking 
Iiright and speaking bravely. My boy, thank God 1 is now 
Tery well. Adieu. T. C." 

Campbell's success in the lecture-room of the Itoyal 
Institution was quickly followed by the display of a 
Tery different talent in the ball-room at Blackheath I His 
account, in a private letter, covered with hieroglyphical 
portraits of the personages with whom he liad just figured 

the dance, is a good sample of his natural playfulness, 
when his heart was really " hght of sorrow." 

* He was presented to the Priacess of Wales, by the Lady Charlotte — 
the Mt daiiKhter of hii Chieftain." 
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Mai/ [16], 1812. 
I mmt be getting down now, for I have attained 
the summit of humau elevation — dancing a reel with 
royalty ! . . . . Imagine four personages standing up 
at right angles to each other, thus, — * As I know you 
tremble for the event of such an ai.vful scene as the royal 
reel, I must inform you that it went off well. I overheard 
Miss * *, one of the ancient azure-hose, remai'k that Mr, C. 
had the neat national trip I Tliia was conciUatory ; but 
she looked and spoke at me, as if she had more respect 
for my heels than my head. This, ray venerable friendl 
will prevent your grey hairs from going down with 

sorrow to the grave on my account Seriously, I 

am pleased with all this ; but I begin to dread that I have 
got into too much good luck, by this princely acquaint- 
ance. I shall he obliged to attend the Opera, in conse- 
quence of having told the great personage that I loved 
operas to distraction ! " Then, why don't you go often to 
them 1 " she demanded. " They are so expensive," quoth 

I Next day a ticket for the season arrived ! Grod 

help me ! Tliis ("* loving operas to distraction ! I ebi 
be obliged to live in London a month to attend the Opera 
house — all for telHng one httle fib ! I am terribly jade( 
with lecturing and reeling — all in one day ; else I had i 
great many things to talk about .... T. C. 

"Writing to the same friend in Devonshire, at the ausp 
ciouB termination of his lectures, he says :— 



• Here follow grotesque figures of H. B. H. the Princeaa of Walea, Ladjrl 
Charlotte Campbell, Sir James Mackintosh, and the Poet (in a flj-ing attituile) 
with this scroll—" All preparing to tet off leith lie Highlaad Fliag, to the 
Betl of Tullochgorum." 
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May 18, 1812. 

.... Prom the expected zeal and kindness of 
I your letter, I believe that the success of my lectures has 
given you as much happiness as myself. .... Your con- 
gratulation is the moat noble and flattering that I have 
received. I rejoice that I have not disgraced you ; for 
woe 's me, if I had failed, yon would have been the first to 
comfort me, but one of the last to forget the mortification 
of my downfall ! . . . . But I am driven from this agree- 
able subject — all about myself- — by the late public event 
— the lamented death of Mr. Perceval — which, I fear, lias 

very seriously unhinged you idl When I first 

shuddered at the news, I thought of the horrible sympathy 

that would harrow up your feeUngs. A more atrocious 

speech was never tolerated by a British audience ; and it 

II is a terrible symptom of the pubhc mind, that the wretch 

KlB pitied on the tops of stage-coaches. .... T. C. 

L To 
Bpext 

rCami 



To his " first appearance in the Professor's chair, and 
xt as a courtier and man of fashion in the ball-room," 
"Campbell, in his letters, often reverte with much playful 
irony. He speaks with grave self-complacency of his 
own performance in the •' reel of Tullochgorum," and 
indulges a few pleasantries regarding the agility of his 
partners. "It is sport-royal, I warrant" — "admirable 
pleasures, and fery honest knaveries." He is quite 
ready " to make one in a dance, or so ; or he will play 
on the tabor to the worthies, and let them dance the 



For his royal Patroness he expresses much respect and 

sympathy ; and of "his Chieftain's lovely daughter," he 

[■writes — " Lady Charlotte Campbell is a great accession to 

• " Merry Wives of Wimiwr," and " Love's Labour Lost." 
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mc. I spend evenings very often with her and her 
sensible Swiss governess, and very often dwell on your 
favourite name.^'^ .... You may have heard, perhaps^ 
of two remarkable epochs, namely, that I have finished 
my lectures, and that I have become a fevourite with the 

Princess of W , with whom I have danced Scotch 

reels more than once. To say what I think of her, without 
being bribed by the smiles of royalty — she is certainly 
what you would call, in Scotch, * a fine body ;' — ^not Jinef 
in the English sense of the word; but she is good* 
humoured, appears to be very kind-hearted, is very acute, 
naive, and entertaining. Her accent makes her, perhaps, 
comic t .... I heard that she was coarse and indelicata 
I have spent many hours with her and Lady Charlotte 
alone ; and I can safely say that she showed us no 
symptoms of that vulgarity which is attributed to her. . . . 

« T. C." 

Having formed acquaintance with two persons in a veiy 
different class of society — one the victim of misfortune, the 
other a favourite of genius, they are thus introduced : — 

. ..." In the hurricane of bad news, one loses the 
recollection of minor misfortunes ; but, like a crow in bad 

weather, I wish always to croak in company I have a 

person whom I wish to have down to Sydenham when you 
are here. It is not a lion — not the Scott — not the JeflFrey 
— nor the Sydney, who, they say, * would rather bleed on 

* Extract from a letter to Mr. Alison. 

t Jt was probably to the following that Campbell alludes : — One day that 
Her Royal Highness was showing a distinguished peer some new pictaresin 
the gallery, she directed his attention to a portrait, which had just been hung 
up. It was a striking likeness of himself. With a profound bow he acknow- 
ledged the honour conferred upon him ; when, still desirous to enhance the 
compliment, " You see, my lord," said the Princess, " I do consider yon on* 
of my great household dogs ! " Here the compliment was apparently nentral- 
ized ; but her Royal Highness meant to have said household ffod*. 
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le scaffold than go to rusticate in Yorkshire.' My 
.nger is not a great man, but a very old one — a 
dred and nine years old ! — a poor gentleman, who has 
little of the squahdity of depressed old age in soul or 
[y, that he is not to be offered charity, though obliged 
sell threads and tapes, and has nothing even pitiable in 
appearance. He talks cheerfully of passing events, 
ites anecdotes of the procession of Queen Anne, was a 
man once, but was ruined by the Fordyces. Once, in a 
with his tapes and threads, he passed the house where 
had kept his coach, and fainted at the recollection. 
^c people of the house were kind to him, and sent him 
home in their carriage. ... I mean to have him at Syden- 
liam, and we shall see whether this romance-like thing be 
true. Alas, the romance of misfortunes is not confined to 
tlie Circulating Library ! . . . Yesterday an improvisatore 
a wonderful creature of the name of Hook— sang some 
wtempore songs, not to my admiration, but to my asto- 
ihment. I prescribed a subject—' pepper and salt ' — 
ajid he seasoned the impromptu with both — very tnily 
Attic salt. He is certainly the first improvisntm-c this 
country ever possessed — he is but twenty. T. C." 



Lit 
^usl 



H^ In a long, desultory letter to one of his intimate friends, 

"he expresses a melancholy conviction that old age and 

laziness arc creeping upon him at once : says that, to save 

five shillings and sixpence a day, like a true miser, he has 

HfBsoIved to stay at home, and not patronise the Sydenham 

Hioach any longer : — congratulates himself on the pleasure of 

^^aving met Mr. T, Moore ; says the pleasure of the meeting 

was increased by hearing him speak kindly of his brother, 

Archibald Campbell, with whom he had travelled in America ; 

and adds, that when he sung and played, ho reminded him 

strongly of Mrs. AUsop, whom be so gi-eatly admired. 

To the author of " The Sabbath," so often mentioned 
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in these pages, and whoee recent death left a sad 
bluik in the circle of Campbell's earlj friends, he thus 
aDadea — and the reminisoeDce is at once ^thful and 
affecting : — 

" I propose to send to one of the periodical works a 
tnt^raphical notice of the life and writings of niT poor 
friend Grabame. But so small a part of James's Talue 
lay in his poetry, that I feel it difficult to express my real 
sentiments about it. There are anecdotes, too, which 
would interest such a reader as vou ; but the great rookeiy 
of the reading and talking world have only things in their 
left sides called hearts — mere pulsations, as they are 
hapjMly called in ' Self ControL' One of the most endear- 
ii^ circumstances which I remember of Grahame was his 
singing. I shall never forget one summer evening that we 
agreed to sit up all night, and go tt^ether to Arthur's 
Seat, to see the sun rise. We sat, accordingly, all night 
in hia delightful parlour — the seat of so many happy 
remembrances ! We then went and saw a beautiful suoriae. 
I returned home with him, for I was living in his house at 
the time. He was imreserved in all his deroutest feelings 
before me ; and from ihe beauty of the morning scenery, 
and the recent death of his sister, our conversation took a 
serious turn, on the proofs of infinite benevolence in the 
creation, and the goodness of God. As I retired to my 
own bed, I overheard his devotions — not his prayer, but a 
hymn which he sung, and with a power and inspiration 
beyond himself, and beyond anything else. At that time 
ho was a strong-voiced and commanding-looking man. 
The remembrance of his large, expressive features when 
he climbed tho hill, and of his organ-Uke voice in praising 
God, is yet fresli, and ever pleasing, iu my mind. But it 
is rendered a sad recollection from contrasting his then 
energy with tho faltering and fallen man which he a 
wards became. T. C." 





I 
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He then turns from the simple annals of his own domestic 
iife at Sydenham, and, among the incidents of a visit in town, 
mentions an alarming fire in the neighbourhood of his friends 
in Montague Street, at which he set an example of 
great personal exertion and presence of mind : — " I had 
been left atone in the drawing-room," ho says, " and was 
reading to get an appetite for sleep, when lo, there comes 
B rap to the door, with the pleasant monosyllable which 
sounds BO finely in a street at night ! The ' fire ' was four 

floors fi'om you ; I went in to console Mrs. M , whose 

aerrant reiterated her assurance that the flames were 
belching into the upper rooms. Another gentleman and I 

■were of opinion that Mrs. S. M should remove with 

whatever was most valuable into your house ; when Mr. M. 
himself stepping into the parlour, said, in the most lawyer- 
like manner, ' There is not the least chance of the fire 
communicating. It cannot, ever since the foiu-teenth of 
present Majesty's reign. The party walls have been 
ordained by law, and under a penalty, to be so built in all 
new houses, that the fire cannot spread.' The fire or the 
party wall were probably overawed by the authoritative 
tone in which the law was laid down ; and neitiier did the 
one break, nor the otlier burst in ; so we all slept at last, 
and the crowd dispersed. T. C." 

The ensuing autumn was spent in Uterary seclusion at 
"Sydenham. Always on the alert for pohtical events, and, 
adverting to the retreat of the French army in Russia, 
with the probable consequences of their recent engage- 
Buent with the Cossacks, he writes ; — 



December 13, 1813. 
What are all other subjects— what even your 
praises — what are " Childe Harold " and " Gertrude " to 
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these tremendous moments of suspense that have, no 
doubt, kept you from sleeping as well as myself! . . . 
May God avert such events, and the renewal of the blows 
that have made Europe stagger imder them ! But let us 
hope ! '' To doubt is to rebel !'" Let us exult in hope, 
that all will yet be well ! What pleasing ideas have not 
filled our minds at the bare prospect which this campaign 
may bring roimd. Fancy our shaking hands with each 
other, the day that news of peace arrives. I even build 
castles about France, Italy, Grermany, and Switzeriand, 
being accessible to us all ; that some chance will bring us 
all together on some delightful tour ; and that we shall 
see the Tyrolese Alps, and Mont Blanc ! . . . I shouM 
think even the greatest of all luxuries — a tour on the 
Continent — imperfect, without your sharing in the ento^ 
tainment of it. 

If you see Mr. Lawrence again, implore him to say what 
he decides about my " lovely portrait.'' I have got so 
smoky and old-looking, that I wish to get back my imagi- 
nary beauty, just to see how I shall look when I grow 
young again in heaven. That is the merit of Lawrence's 
painting ; he makes one seem to have got into a drawing- 
room in the mansions of the blessed, and to be looking at 
oneself in the mirror. 

Madame do Stacl is coming to England ; she will see us 
at Sydenham, and wo shall patronise her for the sake of 
Corinne. I have offered to superintend the translation of 
her new work. She speaks English, I hear, quite well. 

T. C. 

To his letter, conveying this agreeable offer, the Poet 
received an immediate and flattering reply : — 



I 



LETTER FROM MADAME DE STAEL. 



TO MR. THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Stockholm, re S Janrm; 1813, 
Pendant les dix anuses que m'ayent B^par(5 de 
I'Angleterre, Monsieur, le Potime Snglais qui m'a cauae le 
plus d'^motion — le potme qui no me quittait jamais — et que 
je relisai sans cesse pour adoucir mes chagrins par I'^ISva- 
tion de rftme — c'est Les Plaiaira de I'Espdrance. L'episode 
d'Ellinore, surtout, allait tellemcnt k mon ccour, quo je 
pourrais la relii'c viiigt fois, sans en affaibtir rimprcssion. 

Je rogardo comme im hazard singulier, Toflre que vous 
Toulez bien me faire, et je n'ai pas bcsoin de vous dire que 
je I'accepte — ou plutot que je la re^ois comme une veritable 
feveiu-. 

Je me flattq d'etre ^ Londres vers la fin du niois de Mai, 
et je vous apporterai I'exemplaire que j'ai sauv^ de cet 
ouvrage brul6, qui no m^ritait pas assez de I'etrc — car 
devant le faire imprimer k Paris, le silence que je gardais 
SOT le plus ^goiiste des tjrans, ^tait ma plus grande 
liardicsse — enfin je devrai beaucoup a cet ouvrago s'il me 
donnera des rapports habituels avec un des hommes du 
monde que jo desire le plus de connaitre — et avec lequel 
je me cms, dans mes jours d'orgueil, la plus grande 
analt^e. J'ai I'hoimeur d'etre, Monsieur, kc, &c. 

BaEONNE de StAEL HoLSTEiN, 

The frankness and cordiality of this letter were fully 
^predated by Campbell ; and the prospect of its being 
toon followed by a visit from the lady herself, made him 
look with more than usual impatience for the spring. 
Praise from 5f adame de Stael was a thing of sterhng value ; 
and to be told that she could read his episode of EUinorc 
for the twentieth time with undiminished interest, was a 
compliment never to be forgotten. 
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In the mean time, study was again suspended by illnas. 
An "attack of pleurisy," from which he was now 
recovering — but which, ho had good cause to apprehend, 
might seriously interrupt his lectures — was occasioned as 
follows : — 

January 15, 1813. 

.... My boy was seized in November, sud- 
denly. Seeing him in pain, and trembling for fatal consfr- 
quences, I rushed out in a dreadiiiUy severe night, amidst 
the snow ; ran two miles across the Common, and back, to 
fetch a surgeon. In the agony of my fear I thought that 
no other messenger would be sure to fetch assistance. In 
consequence of this, I was seized with a renewed plemisy, 
and, within these ten days, was still more alarmed by 
bringing up blood. ... I am now preparing a course of 
Lectures ; and if I am warranted by better health to read 
them at the Institution, I will do so ; but if not, the 
Lectures shall be sent to the Managers, to show that I 
&iled not for want of good will. T. C. 

Still suffering from the same cause, and nen-ously appre- 
hensive of its consequences, he writes to another friend :— 

SvDEMiAM, Jantttiiy 25, 1813. 
.... I think my state of blood completely 
refutes the doctrine of Harvey. I am positive it has no 
circidation at all, and that my pulse is a mere sham to 
excuse the laziness of the sanguineous particles, by an 
appearance of pulsation. It is the ticking of a watch that 
does not go ! Having therefore lost all confidence in my 
internal resonrces of heat, by means of veins and arteries, 
I have resorted to cast-iron and coals for external lieat, 
and have got my study at length so famously comfortable, 
that I think, sometimes, that I could almost write i 



J 
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V Have you read ' Ilokeby ? " I iiave read a piece of it to the 
Princess and Lady Charlotte, who both thought it fine ; 
but I must confess I was so indisposed the day I was at 
Blackheatb, that I could hardly judge of what I read. 

" I am still preparing for my lectiu-es, but cannot get a 
good plan sketched out. From feeling some inconvenience, 
after attempting to read aloud by way of preparative exer- 
cise of voice, I think it is not quite impossible — though I 
trust in Heaven not probable — that I may be obliged to 

I, give up the Institution. But be not alarmed — the lectures 
.shall be wTitten ; and if I am unable, that is, if pleurisy 
come back, some one will read them for me — perhaps you; 
■will you 1 and save ray poor lungs ] I am sure my friend 
Miss Benger would do it with enthusiasm. 

" These are days of glorious news. Now, surely, peace is 
possible. Europe will fight better without our propping. 
It will then fight in earnest, and surely our scrags of 
mutton, at a siiilling a pound, give a woeful picture of the 
tiroes. I speak feelingly, having yesterday paid half-a- 
crown in the pound for poor-rates. T. C." 



\ 



" [31*/.] Yesterday, at the Princess of Wales's, I met Dr. 
Burney and lua daughter, Madame d'Arblay. Her features 
iDust have been once excellent ; her manners are highly 
polished, and delicately courteous — ^just like Evelina grown 
old — not bashful, but sensitively anxious to please those 
about her. I sat next to her, alternately pleased and tor- 
mented with the Princess's luiirefe, and Madame D'Arblay's 
refinement. Her humility made me vow that I would 

t abandon the paths of impudence for ever ! Yet I know 
not that any body but herself could manage so much gon- 
tifiness. I believe any other person would appear design- 
ing with it But, really, you would love her for lier com- 
Htunicativencss, and fine tact in conversation. ... I was 
f TOfc. p. Q 
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able, I thought, to have told you all she said ; but I 
feel my spirits overthrown and sunk by the melancholy 
thought that a whole family of my neighbours have been 
swept away.* T. C." 

4t * * * * 

As the spring advanced his winter malady took flighty 
and Campbell was enabled to resume his literary engage- 
ments in town. Conversations with his fellow-passengers 
in the Sydenham coach — ^generally of a private or political 
character — are frequent topics in his letters. The " most 
interesting traveller," he says, " I have met for many a day, 
in these journeys to and fro, is a Glasgow-man, who gives 
mo a splendid account of my native city : the improvements 
it has undergone ; the state of its raw musUns and manu- 
factures ; and the mercantile houses that have made their 
fortunes in the muslin way since I left — ^all of which I felt 
very interested and curious to know." Another morning, 
interest of a different kind was excited by a lady in the 
coach, " who speaks highly of Mrs. AUsop, who has come 
to reside in the village, and agrees with me that her 
mother, Mrs. Jordan, is, after all, an excellent woman." 

In Mrs. Allsop's case he thenceforward took a most 
active and friendly interest ; and, in comphment to her 
exquisite singing, wrote the following impromptu : — 

" A month in summer we rejoice 

To hear the nightingale's sweet song ; 
But thou — a more enchanting voice — 

Shalt dwell with us the live year long. 
Angel of Song ! still with us stay ! 

Nor, when succeeding years have shone. 
Let us thy mansion pass and say — 

Tlie voice qf melody is gone /" 

* This letter is mibdated. — See Epitai>h, page 278, vol. II. 
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Among his convivial memoranda is the following : — 

" April. ... I dined yesterday with Captain Horris, 
le old bard, who sang hia own eongs in his eighty-first 
■ with the greatest glee, and obliged me to sing some 
Icotch songs and the ' Exile of Erin.' . . . The party was 
t Lonsdale's, the painter's ; and you may guess how social 
1 was when worse, infinitely worse t/n-apples, as we Scotch 
iy, volunteered songs after dinner, in the hearing of 
Poor old Morris was cut a little— but he is a won- 
lerful spirit. His dotage seems to consist of boasting of 
he King's kindness to him. I was as sober as a judge 
then I came home at one in the morning. T. C." 

To his sister, who informed him that a new song, claiming 
m for its author, had arrested her attention, he writes — 

"Sydenham, Jmie B, 1S13. 

" . . . With regard to the ' Mariner's Dream,' I 

ever saw or heard of such a poem, till your letter 

nnonnced it. I beg of you, as widely as possible, to 

Ssclaim my title to the honour of being its author ; and, 

, to take no ftirther step about the globes till I inform 

rou ; as a friend, more able than yourself to purchase 

mtire worlds, has expressed an intention to make him such 

a present. Give mo credit, however, for being as grateful, 

and conscious of your love for my boy, as if you had sent 

. me the gift twenty times over. He comes on at Latin 

^■dowly, but surely ; he is a sensible boy, and quick at 

^Kmany things, but I am too well acquainted with tuition to 

fear much for a boy not being rapid at languages. The 

great Dr. Reid told me himself, that he was one of the 

'■ slowest at such learning ; and he, in the moral world, has 

K always seemed to me to be of the same order of minds 

H as Newton in material philosophy. Thomas's remarks are 
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often Tery sagacious : this morning, after finiahmg his 
reading in Roman history, he said, 'I like this Roman 
history better than the Greek which we read last' I 
asked him the reason. He thought some time— dear littfe 
fellow — and said, ' I see a progress in the Roman history; 
they always take advantage of their victories, and grow 
greater after them !' 

"I spent a day or two with Madame de Stael this 
spring, and read her my lectures — one of them against 
her own doctrines on poetry. She battled hard with me ; 
but was very good-natured and complimentary. Every 
now and then she said, * When you publish more lectures, 
they will make a great impression over all Europe. I 
know nothing in English but Burke's writings so striking/ 
This she said before Lord Harrowby and a large party ; 
and if her praise was flattery, she at least committed 
herself It is because you are my sister, that I dare to 
send you this account — not, I assure you, fipom vanity. . . 
God bless you, my dear Mary. T. C." 

His second Course of Lectures, at the Royal Institution, 

was applauded to the echo. ..." You have been 

lecturing on poetry with great idat^' writes an eminent 

classic then at the Bar ; " and as your head must be full 

of speculations and brilliant sentences, I hope you will not 

disdain to string a few of them together for our use." 
* * % * * 

In allusion to the strong military reinforcements, which 
the critical state of affairs abroad had rendered imperative, 
the following jeu d'esprit, or " suggestions '* by Campbell, 
appeared in the columns of a Morning paper. The lines 
evince a strong party spirit, but are very characteristic of 
tliat vein of pleasantry, by which he oft;en turned the 
rancour of poKtical prejudice into a harmless jest : — 



NEW RECHUITS FOR THE ARMY. 



" As recruits, in these timea, are not easily got. 
And the Marshal miuil have them, pray why should we not, 
Aa the last — and I grant you the worst — of our loans to him, 
Sbip off the whole Ministry, body and bones, to bim ? 
There's not in all England, I '11 venture to swear, 
Any men we could half so conveniently spare ; 
And, though they 've been helping the French for years puat. 
We may thus make them useful to England at last ;— 

C gh, in our sieges, might save some disgraces, 

Being versed in the taMng, and keeping, of places ; 
And Chancellor E n, still canting and whining, 

I Uight show off his talents, in sly undermining ; 

f Could the Household but spare ua its glory and pride. 
Old H — f — t at horn-works, again might be tried. 
And the Chief-Justice make 8 bold charge at his side ; 

While V rt might victual the troops upon tick, 

And the Doctor look aller the lavage and sick. 

" Nay, I do not see why the great R nt himself 

, Should, in times such as these, lie at home on the shelf ; 
Though in narrow defiles he 's not fitted to pass. 
Yet, who could resist, if he bore down eii maasei' 
And though, of an evening, he sometimes might prove. 
Like our brave Spanish Allies, " unable to move ! " 
i Tct one thing there is, of advantage unbounded, 
[ Which is — that he could not with case be surrounded. — 

"In my next, I shall sing of theb arms and cquipmcul ; 
W-M present no more — but good luck to the shipment I" 
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the glass, pale, uushaveii ; an ugly man and a bad 

author. . . Mem. Since the year 1810 my physical beauty 

lias much decHned. N. B. to treasure up the beauties 

' the mind ... A silly fellow-passenger in the coach 

ith four dumbies; heard the talker named Alison ; deigned 

speak to him for tho sake of Ids name. After a long 

[Muse, one of them, an officer, asked me if I had been 

ftmused counting tho mile-stones?' Answered by — 'Is 

bat your mode of amusing yourself on a road ? ' Not 

lOther word exchanged , . , Nearer Brighton the country 

IW8 more beautiful ; the smooth Downs are very striking 

■interspersed with wide expanses of green, and fields of fine 

>Ta ; the landscape looks like a coloured print ; the oats 

ce fine plush velvet, so thick, so rich, and glossy ; the 

)tatoe fields, like green carpets spread upon the Downs. 

fern, to keep this nice comparison for a clap-trap at tlie 

ititution Lectures ! . . . Dined at the Wliite Horse Inn 

ipon a fine fried sole. . . ." 

" Saturday Morning. Stepped over to a house near the 

and saw lodgings at a guinea a week ; neat, very 

Bmall, civil. The landlady of the Wliite Horae calls the 

&)lks of the house 'good, 'sponsible people;' so I took 

le lodgings. Called upon Disraeli, a good, modest man ; 

Lvited to dine with him to-morrow. . . Mem. forgot to 

lentiou an important event of yesterday : On the road 

iw some nets hanging out to dry, in which an unlucky 

had got entangled, and other cows were assisting her 

Out The sight was interesting T. C." 

lluiDiiTON, Sfpiember II. 
"... The ' seasoning cold ' is going off. Matilda's 
Irrival Ls important. You women are delightful beings ; 
at your fault is, never making distuictions. An illness 
light be intolerably troublesome, without being dangerous ; 
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, T .. _ ^ui: :: .r melodv at 

"^ ■" ~ --^ ^*- ::.:*:ril ?Lrieks and 

^ > — "— :^i_- ..: . -^ ^:.. Iili::-: iuckles in 

^ '--' — - -" "- '--:-. : \..- . r-^-'KriiLl r-ATadise; 

- - ." r ' -"- - -" : * :i •^■- :l::i. izjjiead of 

- T^- *' ~ - - ^.'-. :'. — L^ : • .: L ::.„ _-;^? r i Ivukev- 

V ■'. "■'..:--.' . — ^ - ^...-^ 3:'>i >:::.£::* — cverv dav 
^ :.:..: ^:..' ..:.,;: i :__j : -;:_ ;: .:. :ijrK:hoI the 

. I.-::*. :_.:.- ..' ..• .. .7.. ..:. 1 . -rr*.':' :. .►. .'-■■^■* -,•> him- 

i:> <.:.. ■.'. :.";.- v .;_; '_,^:_ ^^ ^. :_: :: :urL .u: a second 
^-^--- T. C." 

1 ■; .•j./i'jUi'ji' .^y'h:iA^xhi fri^rti'i ho wntti ill coutinuacion : — 
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"Brighton, September 12, 1S13. 
"To-day has becu exceedingly beautiful, and the 
weather most exhilarating. Luckily for us, our lodgings are 
\ery near the sea ; and I believe, from experience, that if 
good is to he got by sea air, it must be in the very vicinity 
of the waves. Thomas amuses liimself incessantly, and 
delightfully, on the beach and among the shipping, and 
looks the better for his sea air already. Matilda, who was 
threatened with a fit of illness, is apparently better for the 
sea breezes ... I am giving myself up to idleness here, 
and aiming only at breathing aa much of the sea air as 
I cam get for my three guineas a week. , . 

" I expect to be much disturbed, but I mind rest much 
less at present, than when I am studying. ■ When I return, 
1 1 shall set about Murray's ' Specimens,' and conclude it 
Merrily, I shall probably give two lectures at the lustitu- 
in the course of the winter. I have seen much of 
llrs. Siddons, who is hero, and met me wandering about 
he day I came. T. C." 

TiarsJoy. Stiplembtr H, 1813. 
". . . What a world of small and great luieasinesscs 
do we Uve in 1 Sometimes, in looking at this delightful 
Bccnery, when I see the prospect smiling, I think the sea 
and the air put on that smile because they are inanimate 
beings, not conscious of hfe's tormenting fii-e. ... I wish 
I Iiad you here, that wo might took at the cliffs together, 
and feel the freshness of the sea-gale. If sensation could 
■5Dake one happy, Brighton would do it. Everything is 
gay, healthsome, heartsome, as the Scotch say, and amusing. 
The air gives an appetite, the fish ia dehcious ; and the 
Libraiy is quite a pleasant lounge, with the luxury of a 
id of music. I cannot get other lodgings, so must bo 
ilitouted where I am ; although the noise of tlie family 
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tui ■.:i^' iiiwii binl oftou drive me to the dreadful thought 
•i AirK!!.:i:uj: {.vU-juwricide. T. C." 

>i IN •ii.\:, I v.jry ■liflorent* letter, Campbell has recorded 
:v AV' 'ufTv^icQ left upon his mind by an interview 
• .:• »c iiuMr**. iLi> jui-i veneral'Ie Herschel. 

* N.' " .'1 Hid ceen with me the day before 

^. •■■ ^ - - v.ui-: "ja^e joinei me, I am sure; 

^ ■ -^ : ^-^ru:. smipLe. gocnl old man— 

>v •- . -L^ik ziii TiiL or at least put up 

<. '^ u.ic 1 um*:st darter mvself 1 
::^".' ^?t an invitation, and 
:iml the ladv who 
J ji 3ie as if he vroold 
-2>.ut ill ^undav with 
? : ;:^nj.ii:iy in science, 

- ::.> : — -jii iimplicitv, his 

..'.-- . . -iriain. and make 

:. '::!:-.■ ^ ai.-ertions of 

i' •' '^ H»j js seventy- 

^ ■. si:, ".taresi the 

• . -ii:-:!ii: i: a joke. 

• - - : -.: .^ n io COB- 
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well-educated gentleman ; and of astronomy, much less, 
for instance, tlian onr own king. His general air,' he said, 
' was something like affecting to know more than [he did 
know.' He was high, and tried to be great with Herschel, 
I suppose without Huccesa ; and ' I remarked,' said the 
Astronomer, ' his hypocrisy in concluding the conversation 
on astronomy by observing how all tlieso glorious views 
gave proofs of an Almighty wisdom,' I asked liim if he 
thought the system of Laplace to be quite certain, with 
regard to the total security of the planetary system, from 
the effects of gravitation losing its present balance ? He 
said. No ; he thought by no means that the universe was 
secured fi-om the chance of sudden losses of parts. He 
was convinced that there had existed a planet between 
Mars and Jupiter, in our own system, of which the little 
Asteroids, or plauetkins, lately discovered, are induhitably 
fragments ; and * Remember,' said he, ' that though they 
have discovered only four of those parts, there will be thou- 
sands — perhaps thirty thousand more — yet discovered." 
■fhis planet ho believed to have been lost by explosion. 
^B " With great kindness and patience, he referred me, in 
■he course of my attempts to talk with him, to a theorem 
in Newton's ' Principles of Natural Philosophy,' in which 
the time that the Ught takes to travel from the sun in 
proved with a simplicity which requii'es but a few steps in 
reasoning. In talking of some inconceivably distant bodies, 
ho introduced the mention of this plain theorem, to remind 
me that the progress of liglit could be measured in the 
one case as well as the other. Then, speaking of himself, 
B said, with a modesty of maimer which quite overcame 
te, when taken together with the greatness of the asser- 
— ' I have looked further into space than ever httman 
J did before me. 1 liave observed stars, of which the 
jgbt, it can be proved, must take two millions of ycai's to 
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reach this earth.' I really, and uiifeignedly, felt at the 
uiouient fis if I had been couvoraiug with a supernatural 
intelligence. ' Nay, more,' said he, ' if those tUstant 
bodies had ceased to exist two milhons of years ago, we 
should still see them, as the liglit would travel after the 
body was gone.* . . . These were Herschel's words ; and 
if you had heard him speak them, you would not think he 
was apt to tell more than truth. 

" After leaving Herschel, I felt elevated and overcome ; 
and have, in writing to you, made only this memorandum 
of some of the most interesting moments of my life.* 

T. C." 

A few days later he ^vrites : — 

"ScpUniJier 10, 1813. 
■' I cannot tell you how much a kind letter, 
when I receive it in the morning, contributes to give a 
cheerful tone to my thoughts for tlie rest of the day. 
. . ■ Worthing is a pleasant-looking place. I made the 
jaunt in company with an American gentleman, who knew 
my brother Archibald Intimately, and spoke of liim in 
kindness itself. . . . The parrot left my lodgings yester- 
day. It is bought for eight guineas, being an excellent 
speaker, by an elderly lady who, I suppose, had advertised 
for a ' companion ; ' but, alas, the dear children arc those 
of a widower, who is obhged to leave them to the charge 
of a nursery-maid. The poor mother died very suddei 

" I intend to be home on Wednesday. . T. C." 



* The impreuioD left opon Campbell's mind by this convenation 
to hare been a little too strong : HerBchei's opioian never araotmted U) 
than kjfpotketia, having some d<^ee uf probabilHy. Sic John Henchel 
members bis father nsylDg— " If that hypothesis were true, and if the pU 
deBtioyed were as large aa the earth, there must have been at 
Hucli fragments ; " hat always as an hypothesia — he was never heatd 
declare any dt^ee of conviction that it was so. [Nov. 1847.] W. B. 



RETURN HOME — LETTER TO A FRIEND. 



Once more at Sydenham, Campbell resumed his study 
'■ of the " British Poets," and finished several of the biogra- 
phical prefaces. His progress, however, was suddenly 
interrupted by a summons to Liverpool, where a sister of 
Mrs, CampbeU'a had been taken alarmingly ill. On his 
return home, his pen was again active ; and, among many 
^^private letters, is one to a lady, which shows so remarkable 
^Ka de-itcrity, in toucliing a very dehcate point, that I will 
^^piot withhold what places the writer in a very amiable light. 

^^1 " Sydenham, Z»«««iw 0, 1813. 

^B^ "... I know not if I am breaking a false or a 

true delicacy when I send you this note, which I wish 

you to make entirely confidential ; but I know that I am 

Tery sorry for losing one day — one hour in commimi- 

cating a httic piece of information which I was prevented 

^^ from giving yon, partly by the presence of others, and 

^Kpartly by an embarrassment on the subject; not, I tliink, 

^^■nflattering to you, nor wrong in me. The seal ^ is a 

^^Tignette from a little French poem, of which neither you 

nor your amiable friend ever heard, or are likely to read a 

Jine. Not one person in a thousand would recognise the 

reference of the picture to the poem, or verses ; for a 

jioem is a sacred name, and should not he applied to such 

a degradation of rhjTue and metre. But the vei-ses may 

jKJSsibly bo recollected by seeing the seal ; and my pride 

takes alarm at the idea of your being smiled at, in your 

entire ignorance of the Hcentious verses to which the seal 

silludcs, by one who may happen to have read them. I 

liope you know that I am net a searcher for such verses ; 
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millions are to be immediately raised for the Bupport of 
our allies, on the continent, independent of the new taxes. 
I have been in London to-day, and I assure you the 
genera] face looks long. I met with an American, on 
■whose word 1 have the greatest reUance, who waa in 
France within the last five weeks ; ho says it is known that 
Buonaparte, in drawing ovit the Conscription of 1815, 
which will be organised this winter, will have assuredly at 
s disposal eight hundred thousand men I . . And yet the 
iblic prints talk of his being surrounded I 
I " If I heard a httle more from you, my dearest Alison, I 
ihould talk to you less about things foreign to our old 
subjects of correspondence. But from dearth of particular 
information from yourself, I am obliged to grow a pohtician, 
or an egotist. Do, I pray, take up your pen when you 
have a spare moment of leisure. Ten years of absence 

tve only deepened the interest that subsisted between us 
my part — 
would not wish, however, to impose either a tax or 
conscription on your time. Give me but a word or two. . . . 
1 spent three weeks with my family at Brighton, in 
charming weather, and much pleased with, as well as 
benefited hy the i)Iace. 

" There I met a man with whom you will stare at the 
idea of my being congenial, or having the vanity to think 
myself so — the great Herschel. He is a simple, groat 
being— I had almost said, as pleasant as yourself. I once 
in my Ufe looked at Newton's ' Principia,' and attended an 
astronomical class at Glasgow ; wonderfid it seemed to 
myself, that the great man condescended to understand 
my questions, to be even apparently earnest in commu- 



' Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their chanaels deeper wear.' 
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:v; .is !v.ui*h information as my limiteil capacity 

.-.: :.r >\\A\ knowledge would admit. He 

. . . >.\ :..:•.: .11 liis own abode, and so kindly, 

. . 1 . . >.'..; ^c li.ai ii was mere good breeding; 

\ - . > .>: : . >•:-- me apiin. I bad a M day 

>,'->.'. :: nic bis wbole interview vith 

< . . v:^ r.."': inio. as reported that 

^ ■ ". r*>:-:-r.:'r.i:ral subjects deeply; but 

. _ - ^.M :-r. I rl:-:: lolescope (whidi 

. T :. v_:i> . Iv said with an air, 

^^ .. V- :: ' rr^-Mn-?ss and simplicity 

^ <- s T. -srti w.cicr.— 'I liave 

- _- :: .: :~:t rznin K^ing did 
-V - >-..'^ ■ Vu:.-! :ir ]izhi takes 

-^.- ^! ■•:. I mean to 
> ^- ::i > >:c aS mv bo(A 

If YOU see 
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just bediming to recover ; and which, though it 

ipt me pretty closely confined at home, made a visit 

the Charnel-house, in which my poetry is deposited, 

I like a prelude to the entrance of my own. However, 

hope you received my second parcel safe, as I did the 

it, containing Greene's pieces, wliich you returned. I 

iw forward a third to St. James's Place, composed 

itirely of Elizabethan poetry, most of which will, I hope, 

re usefuL By dint of rummaging, I think others, of 

same era, may yet be fui'nished ; but whether before 

ave town, or not until my return in February, is 

icertain ... Of course you have seen " The Quintessence 

EngUsh Poetry," in 3 vols. 12mo. 1740, as well as 

[erdley's Selections t If not, I can furnish you with both. 

ilieve me. Dear Sir, your very faithful humble servant, 

Richard Hebeb. 

His Lectures on Poetry had been so well received in 
London that, at the urgent request of his friends, Campbell 
agreed to repeat the course in Edinburgh, His intention, 
fwever, was defeated by unforeseen difficulties : " My 
tolution," he writes, " to lecture in Scotland is deferred, 
t laid aside. I think it will do famously ; but Murray's 
irk, ' The Poets," must be fii'st printed." The same scheme 
3 subsequently revived, but never carried into effect. 
In his letters from Ratisbon, the reader may remember 
I having been courteously received by General Moreau, 
id presented to bis "young and beautiful wife." That 
dy was now in London ; and Campbell, in the height of 
popularity, and with a grateful remembrance of her 
iSant husband, was among the first to bid her welcome. 
(bdame de Stael had also arrived ; and at her house the 

t was a frequent and favourite visitor. 
Writing to Mr. Richardson, in great admiration he 
" I have dined with Madame Moreau 1 . . . Tell 
rou n. R 



Y^ ^--.ri:'ru .. v-'-^uaii: ihhi ^ is excessively like the 
*,-— - - T-..1 "^F — ^T-iiT :*. mieei Eke nothing I ever saw "^ 
•' ^ . — i:fc-vi;sj >ri:i-rke, with a fiiscinatiDg 3 
*; ... - :' ' ». 1. Silt ii iDr the honour of talking 

- -. -x _> • - ::•- I si3c bcTween Madame de 
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: T^ .- -L 1 fr.iU'i • a pleasant day at ;:^^t 
V ._... ^:: Xi.-;Ti5 of Buckingham,^ 
^ r >:.*ij:.t^. >r TizKS Mackintodi^ 
■-..'-. 3— ?! .-xn-r in the evenings 
• :s» ~IJ'::'^ I t^fr saw." The 
..^. "•^:: iz.i C;irapbell was ii 
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a promoter of native industry : but " I did not 
Bonceive it possible," he writes, " to have made such a 
febric out of cotton. It is splendidly beautiful. The 
arienta! richness of the colouring, and the softness of the 
texture, give one the idea of the most costly oriental loom ; 
md yet there is a regularity and solidity of texture which 
.peradd the appearance of European art. ... I wish I 
had some specimens of my own to send you ; but that will 
coming ere long — at least, I am reading hard for 
bnportant views. In the mean time, you will let me send 
rou a print of my head, which is only valuable as an 
tograving fi'om Lawrence's drawing of me, corrected by 
Itfmself, with his own name written in the proofs. T. C." 

This copper-plate engraving, executed at his o'wn 
jpense, was presented by Sir Thomas Lawrence to the 
'oet, for whose benefit it was published. The sale of tho 
Opressions realised a handsome sum, which relieved him 
om some temporary embarrassment. This well-timed 
snerosity was conferred with the greatest delicacy ; and in 
le Poet's mind added gratitude to admiration. 
Among the memoranda of this spring, is one of a visit 
► Madame de Stael, which procured him the acquaintance 
r several distinguished foreigners ; but what rendered it 
less profitable than pleasant, was her fascinating powers 
r conversation, to which he bears faithful testimony. 

The invitation which preceded this visit is cbarac- 
aristic: — 

Mon fils part le I" Mars, pour quinze jours. Voulez- 
venir occuper son appartement chez moi, pendant ce 
innps ? Get appartement est trfes simple, et la vie que je 
i^ne aussi : mais je serai ravie de vous r^cevoir h la villo, 
tomme a la campagne ; et peut-6tre vous conviendra-t-il 
Ffetre parfaitement libre, et jouir en m^me temps du 
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In the political affairs of Europe, which were now 
assuming a new and cheering aspect, Campbell felt and 
expressed the deepest interest. So absorbed, indeed, were 
his thoughts by the rapid progress of events, the faat 

» approaching crisis, and the glorious results which it pro- 
mised, that most of his correspondence is a mere chronicle 
of the day — short comments on military dispatches, and 
confident predictions of what very soon after became the 
province of history. This eventful spring was the most 
I exciting, but perhaps the least productive, season of his 
I life ; and for several weeks, or even months, his study of 
P " The Poets," if not entii-ely neglected, was greatly 
retarded by the grand topics of the day. 

During the ephemeral peace of 1802, he had often 
expressed an ardent, but fruitless, desire to visit " the 
£nes of the Revolution, the public monuments and 
■libraries of Paris, but above all the Louvre;" and now 
hat the fall of Napoleon, the capture of Paris, the restora- 
Ition of the Bourbons, and the presence of the Allied 
l*naiea liad drawn thousands of English subjects to the 
■ spot, he resolved to profit by the momentous crisis, and 
taccomplish the long-cherished hope of a visit to the French 
leapital. 

Several of his intimate friends had already crossed the 
fcChannel ; others were on the move : Mrs. Siddons, John 
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Kemble, the Baroness de Stael, and others, whose society 
would give a charm even to the novelties of Paris, had 
pressed him to join them ; and, on the 25th of August, 
Campbell embarked for Normandy. In twelve hours he 
had completed the first, and worst stage of his journey, and 
entered the picturesque streets of Dieppe. Several of his 
letters, as if suddenly infected with a passion for the " old 
court language," he has written in French ; but, as the sen- 
timents are pure, untranslateable English, I shall endeavour 
to relieve them from their foreign garb, so that the general 
reader may accompany him with more satis&ction in his 
first impressions of " the fallen Empire.'^ 

Dieppe, Auguai 26, 1814. 

"I have this instant arrived, after a very short 
trip across. The morning was splendid : I have traversed 
the whole town — very ancient and very picturesque. The 
ladies look so like our great-grandmothers, the houses so 
like those of our own ancestors, that one seems to have 
gone back a century or two. . . All with whom I have yet 
conversed on the ticklish subject of politics, appear to be 
very loyal, and much attached to their legitimate sovereign. 

T. C." 

Next day he continues : — 

" I have now recovered the effects of my voyage, 
and completed the circuit of the town, which, although it 
contains neither theatre, ball-room, nor Ubrary, pleases me 
exceedingly. The inhabitants are affable; the public 
walks charming ; and to-morrow is to be celebrated the 
national fete of St. Louis. But why am I not at Paris, 
you will ask ? The truth is, health must take precedence 
of pleasure ; and here, for the present, all is novelty. Yet 
the loyalty, after all, is but superficial — for here is a 
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portrait of young Napoleon which I send you. Last 
ereniiig I fell in with a rural ffite-champ^tre in my rambles. 
I waa greatly amused by their dancing ; so much gravity, 
8o much ceremony, so unlike the people of our own country. 
The mountains and cliffs siurounding the town present a 
magnificent view of the sea ; and when the sky is very 
dear, says my guide, the heights of Dover may be seen 
from them. I was so overcome by the scene, that I burst 
into tears. . . . 

Here, as I ascertained, one may hve nobly on an income 
of two hundred a-year. I have made the acquaintance of 
a Monsieur Morell, whose love of strangers and rapidity of 
thought — flashing Hke lightning — remind me strongly of 
Jeffrey of Edinburgh. I find everything as agreeable as 
possible — one only exception, that of their brick floors, 
vhich mEike me shiver — hut 1 am promised a carpet for 
my bedroom. I am lodged in the house of the Protestant 
minister : I think \\\m an honest man, but dislike his 
politics. In oiu" conversation last night, he eulogised * 
Buonaparte, and attempted even to justify the war in 

SpaiD But I am not come here to meddle in 

poUtics. The strong party, however, detest " ce monstre 
Buonaparte!" and shout for the King. 

At the lete-champetre one Uttle circumstance struck me 
as interesting : on their retm-n fi-om the dance, they 
walked through the streets in parties of twelve or fifteen, 
each girl leanmg on her partner's arm, and all singing. 
Another pecuharity is, tliat the ballad-singers here are not 
.xestricted to the streets, but enter fi-eely into the hotels, 

id even private houses, and there exercise their vocation 

* To the reader who rememberg the generouH treatment of tlie VaudoJB, 
and other Frolealant pastors and their flocks, by Napoleon, and the lad 
reverses they experienced at the Renloration, this eulogy — the natoral 
eipreuioQ of gratitade — will not seem at «lt sarprising. 
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for A few sous. Their voices, in general, are very power- 
ful i-Ji^w, and sharp — but in the true French style. . . 

T.C." 

Dieppe, September 1, 1814. 

1 .vTTors. thoT saT. are opened in their way to 
i!^ijriAi>i T:*: iTv"* emment is so unsettled that they are 
v>iv:;^\l :,^ ^e :!:< rc>i*caution. Yott need not, however, 
V v->:'c\^!>z-:i>.vt^ rtvvuoc; my old compliment to you, on 
li*;' Si:: vc; -^^ bv^.^vriiinir — vours is safe from all ded- 
ic.*rr'js^ ' .\^5TyT jj:.De ejicels you in hierpglyphical 
jC-j\^ri;iv!.^ js::: ^ v:: as^ 'what further news, adven- 
:*:r\»x ,^ >,^risri< :c yr3i:>,^? ! Whv, the Comte de 
v\ -!:>,'«.: :i^ ^,t>? :.^ ?!ir^ — 5^: I iii not see him : but the 
5c^\'i^i ^>i;b: 1 >fVii: Jt: T^-r y«:. I '■ns alone in the coffee- 
rwajL >fc>,ii i .-ATTJc^^ atr^.T^i 'w-li a gentleman and his 
» ::ie. Th^ v i ^. tv^^r: scyccr^ -w^ me — or rather, that I 
2a\.\L.«i ''.-iji 'Jii. - '.ar:v K-= rrrsniz-ied me of Mr. S., and 
>k.vN. Hi iw:. . .:>: Xr. ^. tm^-ic^i: — 6h>?, manners, and 
I'.-ii^jL^;* — j_:.^ rr:i::L V\'f ."^.M^i exceedingly well. I 
dt^ricxM :_ hiz:. is ^^'1 i^ I .voL the scene and sensa- 
i:o:is 01 Lcuis XVXQ^ ::: lraT:i:;r Ec^r^ani He had him- 
Mfli* Iv^ii in Eiuiani an rin:^ iz-i M?vere sufferer by the 
KevvluiioLL Aitcr a pleasan: evening:, he concluded by 
tJAJTig a 'iay when I sh-iuli vis;: V't^i a: his diateau. seven 
mile.< hence. The 'Jav came ; it was the last which he 
was to spend in this neijhbourh'XKL I had engaged a 
r<Atur*f : evervthini: was rea-lv but mv linen, which was all 
damp, and ha^l to be «lrieii One would have •thought it 
easv to {ret a ^hirt aired : but no — there waj? no fire in the 
hou^e ! BehoU the comfort of French kxl^inss ! Mine 
ho«t and his ^lauirhters lit a fire of straw, and jrave me 

* Hff. '•• Lin*:% on telling her faults, to F. W. M..** pag« 1S5. 
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my linen still damp— spotted, sooted, and miwearable. 
So, having no other change, I was obliged to send an 
apology. — But let us not mind vexations.'^' 

"The to^vn of Dieppe, as I told you, is very picturesque. 
The weather, wliich had behared itself to admiration — 
gilding the magnificent cliffs, and giving the sea a thousand 
(Optical beauties — has now broken ; but this morning it 
was exceedingly fine during one burst of sunshine. I had 
B glorious walk, through lanes that traverse the cUffs, till I 
came to the top, and tliat defies description ! On the side 
where I stood, was the very highest ground, commanding 
the aea on the left, as far as the eye could reach ; the chffs 
on the right still very grand — but so much lower than the 
left, as to show their plain tops undulating for twenty 
miles — hero retii-uig, and there jutting into the sea. 



B probably this or tome very similar disappointmeDt that inspired a 
bnrlesqoe drama, "in blank," entitled " TTie Cruel Sempstress; or, a right 
pite«at and heraict Tragedy, in tlie manner of Mitler Wm. Shaktpeare. By 
, T. C." The following is an eitract in point ;— 

Prinee. . . . Ob, picture in the gnllery of yonr thought! 
Mb naked to dine abroad : shaved, toiletted, 
Bosit'd brave in silken hose, and glossy ahoon ; 
Bat, nimniagiog my wardrobe — struck aghast, 
To find no wearable untattered shirt ! 
Obliged to ring the bell, and coll mj boy. 
And send him with a scribbled note, as sad 
As nightingale's lamenting for her yoang, 
To t&j I cannot come ! to frame a fib — 
A white one in my hlack despair, and sealed 
With wax an ruddy aa the drops of blood 
That visit this sad heart ! No Burgundy 
For roe this day, nar bright champagne, blaiic-iii&Fige, 
Nor jelly ! Nor can fancy fill the void 
Of thwarted hope, by figuring a lost feast : 
For who can treat his palate to charopagne 
By merely thinking of its sparkling bubbles 1 
And who can put a shirt upon his back 
By barely thinking of a shirt 1 . . . . 
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^es, and large prominent noses. They exhibit gi-eat 
hemence in conversation, even in trifling matters ; 
amping with their feet hke an actor in Richard tlie 
"hird ; and the very next instant, without any apparent 
ftuse, langhing like a FalstaiT ! The following incident 
lappened to me this morning : taking my walk along the 
reet, I was sin-prised to find my gloves suddenly snatched 
torn my hand, and, turuiug hastily round, discovered that 
he thief was a raven, whose cage I had just passed. The 
Jdves were concealed in an instant ; I could do nothing 
nth him ; but mounting the staircase, went to demand 
t justice of his master. ' Monsieur I'abb^,' said I, 
one of your family has just stolen my gloves ! ' 
Quoi ? ' said he. ' Yes,' I repeated. ' one of your 
lily — the raven.' ' Ah, le coquin ! ' he exclaimed, 
rith a hearty laugh, and immediately ordered his house- 
leper to search the cage, and return me the gloves, which 
Ion'- ie corbcau was in the act of pulling to shreds. The 
lovemante, a person of great volubility, declared that 
he vaunrn of a corbean was ' as mischievous as any 
Christian.' T. C." 

Having spent a week very pleasantly at Dieppe, 
Campbell started for Paris ; but, having letters to dehver 
ID the old Norman capital, and, above all, a strong desire 
to see his brother Daniel — with whom he had parted at 
Hamburgh in June, 1 800 — he was induced to make another 
halt of two days. Here he was received with juarked dis- 
tinction by Professor Vitalis, and subsequently elected 
Member of the Royal Academy of Rouen." 



I 



Ad initance of the attention which is given to English literature in 
SVaiic« hai latelj occarred, in the Royal Academy of Routn sendiog Mr. 
Tbonua Campbell a diploma of theti Society, in conseqaeDce of a paper, on 
the mbject of his poetry, which was read to them hy Professor Vilalii." — 
Lottdon Paper. 



L. 
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His adventures, on the second stage of his journey, are 
thus continued : — 

Pabis, September 6, 1814. 

... I travelled hy night to Rouen, so lost all sight 
of the country ; but my loss was compensated by the con- 
versation of a veteran French officer, who had fought at 
Hohenlinden, and remembered various details of the battle. 
He had served twenty years imder Moreau and Buonaparte 
— a fierce-looking soldier, but frank and consistent in his 
opinions. We were all very merry : a pretty young 
Frenchwoman of the party sang some popular airs, and 
the soldier gave us songs of all countries — except England, 
where, thank God, he had never been as a conqueror. At 
intervals, he gave us several Polish songs, which, at the 
lady's request, he translated. The sentiments of love, 
war, devotion, with their pecuhar customs, were not always 
the most delicate, and the lady declared that she was 
beaucoup choquee ; but shocked or not, she still called 
e7icore! — and was answered by another song, and another 
translation. 

On my arrival at Rouen, I found my poor brother 
Daniel — poor as ever — and spent two days with him. . . . 
From Rouen upwards, the course of the Seine is truly 
magnificent. As far as Paris, a distance of seventy-four 
miles, the country is rich and beautifiil ; undulating with 
wooded hills, and interrupted by a dark forest, which, 
extending twenty miles along the mountains, gives a 
sublime feature to the landscape. Our company from 
Rouen was composed of two English compatriots — a man 
and woman — a Frenchman, and myself. The English 
were people of fortune, reduced by some accident to travel 
in a Diligence. They were therefore sullen, timorous, 
and afraid of losing their dignity, by speaking to poor 
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iures, as unfortunate as themselves in having recoui-se 

such a vehicle. They never exchanged a word, EngUsh 

Fix-nch, with us for seventj-two miles ! The French- 

n and I talked the whole time. He was, at first sight, 

sullen, proud fellow ; but under all this, I discovered 

good heart, and very liberal opinions. Dreadfully 

wounded in spirit, like the rest of his countrymen, at the 

fell of French glory — as they falsely conceive it — a sort of 

hesitating friend of the Bourbons and peace — he, never- 

leless, displayed to me a reverence for Eugland, and her 

reat patriotic spirit, which was at once flattering and 

;cere. His idea of our martial spirit was such that I 

seded to raise ray voice, in bad and impetuous French, 

convince him that, if Buonaparte — granting our navy to 

Lave been out of the question — had invaded England, he 

lid not have succeeded. His dark, cold spirit seemed 

to be warmed, and even willingly enlightened, when I told 

that a million of hearts of fire were ready united to 

'erwhelm liim. I was pleased at making something even 

of a sceptic. " Yes," he said, " it is very true ; you are 

the greatest people that ever existed on the face of the 

earth. I wish to Heaven we had your liberty— your 

ibUc spirit — your constitution ! " This man, whom you 

rould have imagined the last cither to like or to listen to 

me, has Uterally haunted me ever since I came to Paris, 

He showed me, indeed, a real kindness, in giving up hia 

lodgings the first night I arrived, in order (for he is a phy- 

iciau) that I might be sure of an aired bed. He showed 

the greater part of Paris, and took me through I'EcoIe 

M^decine, and the libraries. 

I have met Mrs. Siddons ! — In her company, to-day. 
I have visited the statues in the Louvre, and traversed the 
Blysian Fields— the Elyeian fields of France ! — which are 
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as contemptible, in comparison with oar Hyde Park and 
the Green Park, as the pubhc squares and buildings are 
superior. Of these it is impossible to conyej any idea. The 
junction of the Palace by Buonaparte— the Column of 
Victory — the architecture of the whole, is what I felt 
myself unable to enjoy — only, because I had not my 
dearest friends around me. 

To-day, as I said, we visited the statues in the Louvre. 
You may remember the launch of a ship, how it made us 
both shed tears ; and what a weak creature I am, to be 
inclined, by a flood of associations, to tremble and shed tears 
among those monmnents of genius ! Yet you, my dear 
friend, would have felt the same emotion — ^for we so often 
feel alike. I am no judge of statuary : but the ejpqtdsite 
has always the effect I have described ; and althou^ 
even you, who know me well, might be forgiven for 
doubting it, yet the exquisite statuary in the Louvre, and 
all its associations, produced the same effect Far from 
wondering at the madness of the female, who fell in love 
with the Apollo, I thought her only a reasonable enthu- 
siast. I could not command myself, and left Mrs. Siddons 
— ^glad to indulge the most absurd and pleasing of all tears. 
I know it is all imagination. Perhaps, unless told of it^ I 
could not even discover either the Apollo or the Venus; yet^ 
when convinced that I really saw the statues that enchant 
the worid — the prodigies of two thousand years 1 — such 
associations rushed upon me, that I thought myself fiur 
transported into another worid. T. C." 

i'» if. H, -*'. J'- J€. 

(if •«* "ii •#* "if « 



To another friend he hastily announces his arrival, and 
thus continues the glowing record of his impressions : — 
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Pahis, Septentbtr 8, 1914. 
" Written in the Louvre, within two yards of the 
.polio. I take out this sheet the moment I sec the 
Apollo de Belvidere and the Venus de Medicia. Mrs. 
Siddons is with me. I could almost weep — indeed I 
must. "" * "" '' * '^ T. C." 



upo 
Kdei 
Bus) 



I write this after returning from the Louvre . . . You 
may imagine with what feehngs I caught the first sight 
of Paria, and passed under Motitmartre, the scene of the 
last battle between the French and Allies. ... It was 
erening when we entered Paris. Next morning I met 
Mrs. Siddons ; walked about with her, and then visited the 
Louvre together. . . Oh, how that immortal youth- 
Apollo I in all his splendour — majesty — divinity — flaehod 
.upon us from the end of the gallery ! What a torrent of 
classically associated with this godlike form — 

ihed upon me at this moment ! My heart palpitated — 
iny eyes filled with tears — I was dumb with emotion. 

" Here are a hundred other splendid statues — the Venus 
— the Menander — the Pericles — Cato and Portia — ^the 
Ather and daughter in an attitude of melting tenderaess. . . 
B wrote on the table where I stood with Mrs. Siddons, tlie 
first part of this letter in pencil— a record of the strange 
moments in which I felt myself suddenly transported, as 
it were, into a new world, and while standing between 
the Apollo and the Venus." . . . 

" Coming home I conclude a transcript of the day : — The 
effect of the statue gallery was quite overwhelming — it was 
even distracting ; for the secondary statues are things on 
which you might dote for a whole day ; and while you 
are admiring one, you seem to grudge the time, because it 
is not spent In admiring something else. Mrs. Siddons 
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is a judge of statuary ; but I thought I could boast of a 
triumph over them — in point of taste — when she and some 
others of our party preferred another Venus to ^the 
statue that enchants the world/ I bade them recollect 
the waist of the true Venus — ^the chest and the shoulders. 
We returned, and they gave in to my opinion, that these 
parts were beyond all expression. It was really a day of 
tremulous ecstacy. The young and glorious Apollo is 
happily still white in colour. He seems as if he had just 
leapt from the sun ! All pedantic knowledge of statuary 
falls aw^ay, when the most ignorant in the arts finds a 
divine presence in this great created form. Mrs. Siddons 
justly observed, that it gives one an idea of Grod himself 
having given power to catch, in such imitation, a ray of 
celestial beauty. 

'' The Apollo is not perfect ; some parts are modem, and 
he is not quite placed on his perpendicular by his French 
transporters ; but his head, his breast, and one entire 
thigh and leg are indubitable. The whole is so perfect, 
that, at the full distance of the hall, it seems to blaze widi 
proportion. The muscle that supports the head thrown 
back — the mouth, the brow, the soul that is in the marble, 
are not to be expressed. 

"After such a subject, what a falling off it is to tell you 
I dined with human beings ! yea, verily, at a hotel with 
Mrs. Siddons, her family, and Sergeant Best and party. We 
were all splendidly dressed — dined splendidly, and paid 
in proportion ; yet I never paid fourteen shillings for a 
dinner with more pleasure. It was equal to any at Lord 
HoUand^s table — ^a profusion of luxuries and fruits fit to 
pall an epicure. After dinner we repaired to the Opera — 
a set of silly things, but with some exquisite music, at 
which even Mrs. Siddons, exhausted with admiring the 
Apollo, fell asleep. I should tell you that last night I was 
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e at the 'Orphan of China,' and read the tragedy so 

8 closely to follow, and feel the recitation . . . 



I'AHia, Syi/. 12,1814.. 

" .... I have seen a good deal of French society 

Madame de Stael's. Yesterday I dined with Schlegel 

id Humboldt, who are both very superior men, and with 

host of Marq!«'s and Marquis&s. After much entreaty, 

they made me repeat ' Lochiel.' I have made acquaintance 

also with Uenon, the Egyptian traveller, who is a very 

iing person, and gave me an admission to the sittings 

the Academy. I have been also introduced to the 

l>iike of Wellington at his house .... 

" Alas ! all this is lost upon me, at this moment ; for the 
noise and air of Paris are far from agreeing with me ; and 
I must positively this day seek for lodgings some miles 
removed. I write near the Post-office — on purpose to save 
another journey to that place — in a street which makes 
me long for the silence of the Strand, and the smell of 
Pish-Street-Hill ! But the dirt of Paris is too nauseous 
subject — only you must excuse the insipidity of this 
liatle, when I tell you that I am hterally shaken on my 
seat by the passing carriages. I have been at Versailles ; 
it is very splendid indeed. The Louvre is now shut ; it 
has been, to be sure, a treat beyond description. I am 
going to-day to the Jardin des Plantes. My stay in Paris 
will not exceed the 28th. T. C." 



Paris, Seplmbi-r 16, ISU. 
" This morning was a dull and rainy one, and I 
6 confined to my lodgings — but I received your letter. I 
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sent a person, whom the French call commissartf — ^that is, a 
httle ragged boy, without shoes or stockings, who brought 
it to me. 

" I wrote to you (Sept. 8) describing the sensations which 
I experienced at the new sights which Paris presented. 
The last sheet I sent you was entrusted to Serjeant Best 
It was begun in pencil, within two yards of the Apollo of 
Belvidere. I was within the influence of the burning 
bush. Since then, though I might sing fa ira, in all 
other respects, a hurt which I got in my leg by an acci- 
dental fall at Dieppe, in tripping too lightly down stairs 
without coimting the steps, festered into a sore by allowing 
the woimd to rub on a cotton stocking. Though I con- 
trived for several days to hop about Paris in company 
with Mrs. Siddons, yet at last I was obUged to apply a 
poultice of herbs to the part, and to keep my chamber for 
the sake of rest. You must not imagine that it is anything 
serious — ^it is only a trifle ; but rest is prudent to ensure 
my fixture movements. 

" In the mean time, I have visited only the catacombs in 
a coach ; that is, a coach took me to the gate, from which 
you descend to the catacombs. My companions were 
Leslie, the professor of Mathematics fi-om Edinbiu^h, and 
Dr. Goldie, Miller's fiiend, whom you have seen. Our 
party was pleasant, though the object of the visit was 
very dismal. The catacombs of Paris are one hundred 
feet below the surface of the ground, and stretch for nnl* 
The avenues, I think, are six feet high, through which we 
proceeded with tapers, and through bones and human 
skulls, piled on each side, to the amount of millions. Two 
millions is the number generally reckoned. This was a 
dreadfiil and gloomy curiosity, but one of the most extra- 
ordinary in Paris. There you see the remains of those 
that fell in the day of St. Bartholomew, and of the heroes 
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l4hat perialied on the fatal 2iid of September. But enough 
■of this gloomy subject. 

■ I have been obliged to keep my room, but you see I 
have not lost my spirits. I look forward to happy days in 
Sydenham. To-morrow I shall change my lodgings, from 
& chamber literally six stories high, to one only tliree, 
jid to all appearance a comfortable apartment. Imagine 
iie cheapness of this place, when I dined well to-day for 
tenpence, at a good hotel, and got my coffee for sixpence. 
[ often imagine, if the expenses of your family and mine 
fere consolidated, how cheap and happy we could all hve 
at Paris. No doubt things are uncomfortable — the floors 
are cold and dirty ; they never change knives ; a thousand 
tilings revolt an Englishman ; but they are cheap, civil, 
nd accommodating. 
" I forgot to say that, the day before I began to keep the 
' house, I saw the delivery of the Standards, in the Champs 
Elys^es, and heard the king speak a few words in answer 
to the oath of twenty thousand men under aims. The 
jectacle was affecting and imposing. I shall never forget 
he shout of their oath ! But yet they are such a light- 
^ hearted, vacillating people, that I give but httlo for either 
their oaths or their acclamations. 

" I have been at the Theatre with the Siddons frequently, 
and once at a httle Theatre with John Kcmble — at a 
piece which pleased me a good deal. The tmie of 

I Henri FV. is often played ; it is joyous and pleasant, 
aod always raises my spirits . . . When I have seen 
more of Paris, I shall have exquisite pleasure in describing 
whatever occurs" .... 
" Perhaps you will think it is the effect of the French 
climate to make me flatter ; but you English women are 
as beautiful in comparison of the French, as I think we— 
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even the handtomest Englishmen — are inferior to the 
really handsome Frenchmen. As to the French women, 
I cannot describe to yoa my ideas of them. There s 
two sorts of them — the aquiline, or rather, nutcracker £ 
and the broad faces ; both are ugly. Perhaps, on 
whole, the French face here has a broadness at the che< 
bones that is very unbecoming. The boasted gait and a 
of the women have no charms for me. That sweet and" 
Greek cast of countenance, which I verily believe English 
women have more than any others, is not to be seen in 
Paris; or, if you see it, you immediately find out that m 
is an EngUshwoman. They caricature the Englishmei 
but have the delicacy, I observe, to spare the womfl( 
generally. I must confess our men look verj Johl 
Bullish ; and nothing that the French say flatters me a 
much as when they say that they would not take me f 
nn Anqlms! Yesterday I carried my French air ver 
far ; two good dumplings of an Englishman and his wife! 
came into the coffee-house where I live, and wished to be 
told the way to the Luxemburg Gardens. I was sent for 
to interpret their bad French, but had the roguery to 
pass for a Frenchman to John and Joan. I spoke a sen- 
tence or two so affectedly, and shook my fingers in 
speaking so Frenchically, that, after receiving my instruc- 
tions how to go to the Luxemburg — the little fat English- 
man having made his bow — the lady said to him in nj J 
hearing, ' How very civil those French people are ! ' 
•' I have seen the ' Tartuife ' inimitably acted. 
French tragic declamation half pleases, half disgusts i 
One actress, Mdlle Pelette, affected me a good deal^ 
she is a beauty, like the rest of the French beauties . 
A poet lodges in the next room to me, who is m 
more mad than myself; he is continually reading aloufi 
and the monotonous French verse interrupts my mon 

T, C." 




am here a soi't of delegate, to collect 

' whateTer amusement I can find for you. Alas ! I fear I 

have ill performed my part. The Louvre has literally 

engrossed all my time — -four hours of every day. It 

L has done me no good that I can count upon. The study 

I of the pictures leaves me still not half, nor the one hundi*ed 

I and twentieth part of a judge; and as for the luxuriant 

CteTeries which it has inspired, I doubt much if they wOl 

lever prove applicable to any purpose. But when uneasy 

I thoughts and fears, such as ray letters lately expressed, 

rwere corroding me, it soothed the demon of melancholy 

twithin me, and made me happy for at least a portion of 

lie day. I have seen nothing of any conseguenco to com- 

e with it. 



I 



I went with Dr. Goldie, a very good little man, and 

toother physician, a very Scotch one, to see Versailles. I 

enjoyed the party very much . . . The stairs of Versailles 

that lead to the door, are Brobdignaggian ; the top of 

the flight makes you dizzy to look down. The view is 

over a lake of artificial water, like a sea. All is vast and 

royal ; but stiff, French, and squared with horrible taste. 

The furniture is tndy superb. The next day I saw the 

■little palace of Buonaparte, commonly called the Napoleon 

It recalls very lively ideas of the tjTant, when 

you are shown the bed in wliich he slept, the desk at 

which he wrote, all daubed with ink ; and the room where 

Guards and Mamelukes reposed, The furniture is 

:quisite ; the apartments are hung round with portraits 

all his relatives. Vou are shown also the bed-room 

id sitting-room of the Empress Maria-Louisa, and the 

iber of state where she received her visitors. 
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3Cftruizie ie Sraei"-- irenLL Dr. 'ixaieseL is a very an- 
•nmmon nan. I jave jaa. .onz .'oirrssairicnis widi him ; 
he :i» ^.Ti!s»eTiiiii:iy learnei mti iHiCsmons. jur a viaomyry in 
German imiftAonh''. mii jv ar n?o mvsciraL I never 
fbuffht if» -lari ^rica in^ imn. jr .-ame iwav in better 
niimnnr T^-ie ^:u?m=e '»f mmii thii -roii a 'jne is like an 
inOTirinfir lactie — uni to :)atiie -^e ^er ar die moment we 
meer. I >iic nm Dn^ft '^ce^^ccm 3 worsa. He blames die 
hcrsAiii ^nii FjrrJHi piiiio5«:piier5 ir not aiming at die 
ewp^niv* "it "iiinss. md jeimiiiiig "^iiii jeneral prineipIeaL 
f !n 7iiin -^niieaT-jireti ^i: T-jiiiiirace "iac. ance die dme of 
ijrtV'i fouv-jTL ie Dietiic«i in ciuLLSCciij pointed oat by diat 
grrf^t nwn ha*i been v-^ry properly pnr^oed in En^and, 
which was Di collect paricnlar truths, and then combine 
them into zenerzl principles or ojadnaons. In fine, Mon& 
Hchlesrel ia a vi«ionarT and a Piatonist. who reallT befieTes 
thfit the external oniverse is onlv a shadow or reflescMi 
of the inward principle of mind. 

Ufixion^ the traveller, has been verv civil to me. He is 
Afi old, entertaining man as you may imagine. He told 
rne he ha/J drawn plans of almost all the great battles diat 
\hf^ Prench ha/1 fought. It was an odd circumstance, he 
mMed, that he never could obtain the most exact infor- 
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luatioa from the generak who had headed divisione, but 
his knowledge principally from the peasants, who 
in spectators. 

I have seen also the Jardin des Plantes. Oh, my dear 
■, you should have been there too. The first thing 
jou see in this vast entertaining space, which is as large 
Hyde-park, is the menagerie. A noble lion, of the 
largest size, is there. I tried to provoke him, shook my 
cane, and threw something at him ; but he disdained me 
■with a royal look, Besides a lioness, there is a little dog 
who barks at her and pulls her by the ear : they have 
been in the same cage many years. There is also another 
lion, somewhat younger, who will not give himself the 
trouble to rise, but generally sleeps ; his side-look is very 
striking, Several bears are seen climbing trees, in their 
ditcli-garden below, for apples put there to tempt them. 
They often sit in a begging posture, and get bread from 
the passengers. They are fine large animals. For tigers, 

think we are better off in England ; but the elephant is 

wondorfiil sight. The man reaches up only to the 
height of his leg, where it joins with the body ; his height, 

think, must be twelve or fourteen feet. It is curious to 
8ee such a mass of Ufe, while bis lithe proboscis lifts up 
minute crumbs at his keeper's bidding. 

Passing from the elephant, I met an English party, with 
whom I was not acquainted, but who, like myself, were 
Bcarching about for the cabinet of natural curiosities in the 
museum. As I have found the EngUsh rather shy in 
forming acquaintance, I was determmed, though chance 
threw us together, not to run the risk of being shied, and so 
kept aloof from them, and alone. One of the laihcs — and, 
between ourselves, rather a handsome one — showed me by 
her manner that she was aware of the " Great Twalmley ! " * 
CampbeU uned lo tell a etorj of a man who, coming into collixion uilh 
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r^-^ ^ :.er — ^-s.i^ Tmning ii i -^rrnns iireetion. ahe calkd 
■■•I'.^ua -!i»*^i^ :r -le :o lear. • Ci-me back, come back, 
1.^ ^rrr^i - ^Trr' ■ t tt-^ii : jir«T>rere*i diac she had 
iT^i ^.ri ^..m. Zi\ Bur :o me vsibinet of natoial 

.u.-strr- 3iej!5 :::e. -rnar \ "OiLrtmon " It is 'iteratty Soah's 
irx -roifei .ui- 1 oreser-e-.L Serpenis of iil aze. liom die boa 
r/n-stni^or -hat -^wroLz-w^ in :.x. :o die ;3iiiul worm ; and 
^ird5. TTin :rie ^tncn. ime reet mm. to die hmmning-bird 
•t in nt^ru AJ X'ssible ^iitrils. md 7nint>r r^ifl and quad- 
:-npt^Ls. -ishes mi L-eptiiea. I -spent i iay in ii. from eleTeii 
•iH SIX. md -anie iwny -vrth aiy mnd 30 exfaaoBCed, tlut 
r rhoucht I should jave zone jiro 1 fever ; yet oil it was 
lil >ver. I Lid aor reel diat aiv pnise was raised, or mj 
ey'?s "weakenei md iazzie^-L T!ie Jjiniin «les Fiances isi 
!it^ine ?xiiil)inoa. A: die !iead or Tuadrripeda stands the 
/iniFe. kdlett by Tullant m Aiica. which appears to be 
flAteen :eer 'wzh. T!ie ':'e'^iabLe pan is no less perfect 
and iimisin^. 

r ^kip n*:ni ne subjir^-t D* another, perhaps uncon- 
nerti^rily. -ut j :u -vdl irzi^e me tor mentioning: a t^"» g 
rhat orpTir» t.3 me. In :t:nver?iar with Schle^I on the 
Hjibject or .Shakspeare. he :oid me he had discoTered a 
circumstance in liis lire, which haii escaped the notice of aB 
En-^rlish commentators. Say nothing of this, bnt I ^ 
t^ll it yon when we meet : it will remind you of something 
r^gar'ling Sydenham fair, and make yon smile. 

I have treate'l yon like a great politician in many 
of m V letters, and have told vou all that I remarked of the 
RympV>ms of the pnblic mind. Since coming to Paris, I 
havfj \>f;fm less curious about the opinions of individuals ; 

njioihPT, for a plar^ at tbft fire Id a coffee-honse, said, " Perhaps yon do not 
know «o whom yon are speaking?" "No," said the other, " I do not" 
'' Know, fh^n, fhat I am the ffreat Tuxilmlcy, inrftUor of the paiaU box-inm!* 
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', when you meet an eiilighteiied Parisian, you feel it to 
be a point of good breeding, not to trouble him much on 
so delicate a subject. But I remark that the name of the 
" great monster " is pronounced with much more respect 
here than in the provinces. When you call him Buona- 
parte, they immediately correct you, and call liim Napoleon, 
or I'Empereur. Sometimes, out of policy, I give way to 
this, when I have in view to get information from the 

rty ; but,'_when the Napoleonist is not worth keeping 
with, I persevere in bitterly calling him " Buona- 
e," or the "Prisoner of Elba." I told you, I beheve, 
that it is disagreeable to meet with those who have been 
prisoners in England. Those fellows will come up to you, 
soliciting a^conversation, by saying, " Ah, you are English ; 
I speak a littel Anglish," All for the sake of an opportunity 
f saying something savage of England, where they com- 
* plain of having been treated barbarously. At first I used 
to take this in earnest, and tried to soften or remonstrate 
with them ; but when I cannot shake off those speakers of a 
littel Anglish, I now find it the best way to_;'attJ them, and 
laugh heartily, teUing them, " Ay, you were sharply looked 

» after — no escaping— no, nothing of that sort. Well, you 
]ook hearty, after all your cruel treatment. It does a man 
good to have known a littel adversity, or such like." 

The Parisians speak but slightingly of their constitution. 

Their legislative body appears to be the same that it was 

under Buonaparte, but I have not yet bought the pamphlet 

■ttiat describes their constitution. I hope to bring it with 

Hrlo to Sydenham. The great topic of conversation is 

I St. Domingo. The French, I hope and trust, will have to 

abandon it — It will cost them twenty or thirty millions of 

louis-d'ors, and the hves of half a milUou of human beings ; 

liud thirty millions is, perhaps, one half of all the money 

t present in the French dominions. 
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With regard to the good Dr. Jeirner, how sorry I am 
that I got from him no direct commission to execute ; it 
would have been to me the utmost gratification. With 
regard to vaccination, I think it seems to be as perfectly 
established here as in England. The provincial medical 
men with whom I have chanced to meet, speak of prac- 
tising it as commonly as with us. Apropos to medicine — 
among the rare things to be seen, the medical school is not 
the least. There are preparations in wax of the human 
body, in all states of anatomy and disease. The execution 
could not be more like Nature, unless the anatomist, like 
Pygmalion, could obtain a boon from heaven — ^to turn the 
imitation of flesh into the reaUty. But as Pygmalion took 
his beloved statue into keeping, I doubt if the wax would 
keep as well after the miracle as before it. These waxen 
things, by the way, have saved me some few francs in 
the way of dinners ; for, wherever the soul may lie, my 
memory, with regard to them, Ues all in my stomach ; and 
I have several times dined on a peach and dry bread, in 
consequence of the tender recollections which I carried 
away of the Ecole de M^decine. 

To-morrow I am to be at Madame de Stael's, where the 
Duke of WolUngton is expected. I was introduced to him 
at his own house, where he was polite enough ; but the 
man who took me was so stupid as not to have told him 
the only little circumstance about me that could have 
entitled me to liis notice. Madame de Stael asked him if 
ho had seen me ? He said a Mr. &c., had been introduced 
to him, but he thought it was one of the thousands of that 
name from the same country ; he did not know that it was 
the Thomas ; but, after which, his Grace took my address 
in his memorandum-book, adding, he was sorry he had not 
known me sooner. T. C. 

i'. J'. »•- ••• »•_ 
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Paris, Ociolier 15, 18H. 
After the Louvre — I know scarcely anything that 
quite transcendant. I have been again to see the Jardin 
Plantea, which I think comes next to it. The conceii- 
of all Nature's works — vegetable, mineral, and 
animal—mto one museum, is indeed a sight worth travel- 
hng to see. The Pantheon is a magnificent place — the 
dome is everything that Greek architecture can do ; but 
till the effect falls far short of the Gothic, on a similar 
The tomhs of Voltaire, Rousseau, and others, are 
lelow. Their vaults — the only cleanly things I have seen 
in Paris — are so neat and tidy, that they present the image 
of rather a comfnrtable English pantry, than of anything 
that can overawe the mind. 

The French acting in tragedy I do not like : but until I 

see Talma again, which will be, I trust, on Wednesday, I 

shall not decide. Their comic acting is perfection. Fleury, 

when he plays a French Marquis, is — what we so seldom 

on our stage — a fop in spirit, but in manners an 

ly gentleman. He comes in, and rattles to six people, 

'ho eagerly wish to speak ; they can't get in a word ; he 

and prattles them ail down. Ho gets drunk — 

leets an old father, and recounts to him all the follies of 

his friend — the prodigal son of the old fellow — slaps him 

— laughs at him — but is still the gentleman — even when 

the worda stick in his mouth. 

I have been again at Versailles. The intention was to 

e the basis of the palace a mountain ; it is indeed a 

■tain scaled by magnificent stairs. But the palace 

If is not lai"ge enough for the basis— and the trees are 

ith horrible formality. The grand and small 

ianons consummate all possible ideas of magnificent lur- 

itiire. The village is shown where poor Marie Antoinette 
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used to retire and act the play of "La Chafise d'Henri 
IV. ;" and where she played the part of her young beauty 
— ^the miller's daughter. 

The squares of the Louvre and the Tuileries present an 
architectiu-e much more perfect than that of Versailles ; 
and to which there is nothing similar in London — ^nor 
perhaps in the world. The whole sides of the Seine, 
indeed, for half a league in length, are magnificent ; and 
at night, when the Ughts are thrown upon the river, which 
has but a few scattered boats to add to the picturesque — 
not to hide it, like the craft on our Thames — ^the moonlight 
and the reflection of the fires make it the finest city I ever 
beheld. Notre-Dame rises like our St. Paul's in the centre 
of Paris. Next to it, and out of the town, the most 
noticeable ground — I mean as to mere prospect — is Mont- 
martre, with its windmills — the scene of the last battle. It 
is not easy to look at the plain where the Russians lost so 
many thousands — advancing in close column, to force the 
heights of Montmartre — without a lively sensation. It is 
said they might all have been destroyed there, if the 
French had been properly headed. Thank God, it was 
otherwise. 

When the Louvre was open, it used to be a pleasant 
place of rendezvous for the English ; independent of the 
charms of the place itself, where there are many thousands 
of pictures. The French school, including Claude, Poussm, 
and Vernet, make, I assure you, no mean appearance. 
There is a Deluge, by Poussm, which struck me as the true 
subUme. But I will not trouble you with my infantine 
connoisseurship. Any Uttle taste in painting, I know fiill 
well I have not got : but the pleasure of the paintings 
grew upon me — though still far, far inferior to that of the 
stattces, I took leave of the glorious Apollo, not less 
enchanted than when 1 met him. I should have knocked 
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rwn Dr. Schlegel, had not Madame de Stafel been present, 
!ii he told me it was inferior to the Torso '. — vilo Puse- 
|ue thing— it is human, the other is divine ! But the 
I see of the works of Art, and of Dr. Schlegel and 
German ideas of the sublime and beautiful — -the more 
the Fuselesque ; for Schlegel and Fiiseli are both, 
1 see, of the Bame school. The Pericles, falsely called 
Phocion, would enchant you. The Flemish school has, to 
my poor taste, more fine paint, than fine painting. But I 
now see what Raphael and Titian must be to those 
rho better understand them. I sliould not, indeed, forget 
Paul Potter's cows. Oh, the dear brutes ! I thought they 
were not pictures, but poor dumb animals, waiting till the 
company should disperse — and I was sorry to think they 
were kept so long in the gallery, 

I had a million of things to tell you, and to ask, that 

■were perhaps not worth either asking or telling ; but I am 

irry to take leave — yet I must — for I have sat two hours 

itbout a fire, and with ray feet on a brick floor. With 

French it is no joke to get up a fire — even in this cold 

feather. My chamber-woman, I sometimes think, is 

ig a journey to Prometheus's kitchen for it — she stays 

long ; and then the poor devil lies squat on the floor, 

id puff's, with her black eyes starting out of her head, to 

:e the miserable faggot bum— exclaiming a thousand 

Mon dieu, mon dieu !" at the badness of the wood. 

V, ,i * ,-. rp^ Q_ 



Of the impressions received by Campbell during hia 
"^viait to Paris, the preceding letters offer a short but 
animated picture ; and of the same impressions, as they 
dwelt upon his mind after many long years, the following 
r/^xtracts present a still glowing recollection. Drawing 
from these hoarded stores of memory, he thus writes in 
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] 832 ; and the scene he has described, retained its fresh- 
ness to the very close of life : — 

" I was one of the many EngUsh who availed than- 
selves of the firet short peace to get a sight of the Con- 
tinent. The Louvre was at that time in possession of its 
fullest wealth. In the Statuary-hall of that place I had 
the honour of giving Mrs. Siddons my arm the first time 
she walked through it, and the fii'st in both our lives that 
we saw the Apollo Bclvidere. From the farthest end of 
that spacious room, the god seemed to look down like n 
president on the chosen assembly of sculptured forms; 
and his glowing marble, unstained by time, appeared to 
my imagination as if he had stepped freshly from the sun, 
I had seen casts of the glorious statue with scarcely aoj 
admiration ; and I must undoubtedly impute that circum- 
stance, in part, to my inexperience in art. and to mj 
taste having till then lain torpid. But still I prize tlie 
recollected impressions of that day too dearly to call them 
fancifid. They seemed to give my mind a new sense of 
the harmony of Art — a new visual power of enjoying 
beauty. Nor is it mere fancy that makes the difference 
between the Apollo himself and his plaster casts. Tte 
dead whiteness of the stucco copies is glaringly mono- 
tonous ; whilst the diaphanous surface of the original 
seems to soften the hght which it reflects. 

" Every particular of that hour is written indeUbly on mj 
memory. I remember entering the Louvre with a latent 
suspicion on my mind, that a good deal of the rapture 
expressed at the sight of superlative sculptures was 
exaggerated or affected ; but as we passed through the 
vestibule of the hall, there was a Greek figure, I think 
that of Pericles, with a chlamys and helmet, which John 
Kemble desired me to notice ; and it instantly struck me 
with wonder at the gentleman-like grace which Art coui 
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jive to a human form, with so simple a vesture. It waa 
not, however, untU wc reached the grand saloon, that the 
first sight of the god overawed my increduhty. Every 

istep of approach to his presence added to my sensations ; 
Imd aU recollections of his name in classic poetry swarmed 
Im my mind as spontaneously as tlie associations that are 
ponjured up by the sweetest music. . . 
" Engrossed as I was with the Apollo, I could not forget 
the honour of heing before hkn in the company of so 
august a worshipper, and it certainly increased my enjoy- 
ment to see the first interview between the paragon of 
Art and that of Nature. Mrs. Siddons was evidently much 
struck, and remained a long time before the statue ; but, like 
Ks true admirer, she was not loquacious. I remember, she 
Bbaid— ' What a great idea it gives us of God to think that 
he has made a human being capable of fasliioning so divine 
a form ! '' When we walked round to other sculptures, I 

observed that almost every eye in the Hall was fixed upon 

T and followed her : yet I could perceive that she was 
lOt known, as I heard the spectators say — ' Who is she 1 
she not an Englishwoman 1 ' At this time, though in 
ir fifty-ninth year, her looks were so noble, that she 
le you proud of English beauty — even in the presence 
Grecian sculpture." 



In his retrospective notes, twenty years after this period, 

3 thus reverts to it. " Mrs. Siddons was a great simple 

;, who was not shrewd in her knowledge of the world, 

"and was not herself well understood, in some particulars, 

by the majority of the world. — The universal feeling 

towards her was respectful, but she was thought austere : 

t with all her apparent haughtiness, there was no person 

more humble when humility became her. From intense 
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devotion to her profession she derived a peculiarity of 
manner — the habit of attaching dramatic tones and 
emphasis to common-place colloquial subjects, but of which 
she was not in the least conscious, unless reminded of it. 
I know not what others felt ; but I own that I loved her 
all the better for this unconscious solemnity of manner. . . 
She was more than a woman of genius ; for the addi- 
tional benevolence of her heart made her an honour to her 
sex and to human nature.*' . . . "In the following 
passage," he adds, " Joanna BaiUie has left a perfect 
picture of Mrs. Siddons :** — 

Page, Madam, there is a lady in your hall, 
Who begs to be admitted to your presence. 

Tjody, Is it not one of our invited Mends ? 

Page. No : far unlike to them. It is a stranger. 

Lady, How looks her countenance ? 

Page. So queenly, so commanding, and so noble, 
I shrunk at first in awe ; but when she smiled 
Methought I could have compassed sea and land 
To do her bidding.- 

Lady, Is she young or old ? 

Page. Neither, if right I guess ; but she is fair ; 
For time hath laid his hand so gently on her, 
As he too had been awed. . . . 
So stately, and so graceful is her form, 
I thought at first her stature was gigantic ; 
But, on a near approach, I found in truth 
She scarcely does surpass the middle size. 

Lady, What is her garb P 

Page. I cannot well describe the fashion of it — 
She is not decked in any gallant trim, 
But seems to me, clad in the usual weeds 
Of high habitual state. 

Lady, Thine eyes deceive thee, boy. 
It is an apparition thou hast seen. 

Friberg, It is an apparition he has seen, 
Or — it is Jane de Montfort ! 

Jane de Montfobt, Act IL,. Seem \. 




CHAPTEK X. 



RETURN TO ENGLAND. 



A SOJOUBN of nearly two months in the French capital 
&mislied Campbell with a rich and varied fund of mate- 
rials for reflection. The daily opportunities he enjoyed of 
seeing and conversing with the best society enlarged his 
views, matured hia taste, and gave a healthy impetus to 
that spirit of inquiry which animated all hia studies. With 
Cavier and the elder Schlegel, ho contracted a lasting 
itimacy : for, although strongly opposed to the German 
ifessor on certain questions, a difference in philosophy 
made no difference in their fiiendship. At the university 
of Bonn, where they met six years afterwards, the plea- 
sure derived from their first intercourse in Paris was 
le subject of mutual congratulation. To Baron Cuvier 
id hia accomplished daughter, Campbell had the pleasure 
of returning, at his own house in London, the kindness and 
hospitality they had shown him in Paris. In a circle 
-which comprise so many illustrious names, now embalmed 
in history, he would have gladly hngered another month ; 
but, his literary ftirlough having expu-ed, and his finances 
becoming low, he took a parting glance at the wonders of 
the Louvre, and then started for Calais. 

Ahghting from the cotipee of the " old grotesque dihgence 
gilt him to Dessin'a — Sterne's Dessiu — lie saun- 
towards the pier, where the Dover packet had 
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just come in, and directed the mate to call for him in the 
evening." Any regret he might have felt on quitting Paris, 
and the new world it had thrown open to his inquisitive 
mind, was softened, if not obliterated, by the proud asso- 
ciations of home. The first glimpse of Britannia's bulwaiks 
— ^' the flag that braved a thousand years, the battle and 
the breeze " — called forth all his patriotism ; and never, 
perhaps, was the sentiment of his hero Theodric * more 
present to his mind than when he stepped on board the 
crowded packet for England. 

" Neptune, however, was not to be cajoled by poetry ; " 
and a storm, then brewing in the east, burst upon them 
soon after leaving the harbour. This caused some con- 
fusion on board ; and the alarm of the passengers was not 
diminished by any skill or activity in the captain. The 
result was a tardy and tempestuous passage, attended in 
the first instance with loss of life ; and latterly with immi- 
nent danger to all on board. At last, the packet got safe 
into Dover; and, soon after his return home, Campbell 
thus adverts to the perils of the voyage, and his osm 
personal share in it :— 



« 



Sydenham, November 7, 1814, 

'^ I had been knocked about in the packet^ and 
got such smashing falls on the shppery deck, in the des- 
perate efforts of the passengers to help the poor exhausted 
seamen, that I am all over green and blue, and still stiff 



... A glad enthusiast, he explored the land, 

Where Nature, Freedom, Art, smile hand in hand ; 

Her women fair, her men robust for toil ; 

Her vigorous souls — high cultured as her soil ; 

Her towns, where civic independence flings 

The gauntlet down to Senates, Courts, and Kings ; 

Her works of Art, resembling Magic's powers; 

Her mighty fleets ; and Learning's beauteous bowers. — Theodrio. 
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nd aore, but womlerfiilly better. . , . Our escape was con- 
JOderably more narrow than that of the Wellington packet. 
■ One unhappy passenger wa.s washed overboard. An 
;norant captain — who was neither captain nor seaman — 
us within a few hundred yards of the Shakspeare 
A Dutch skipper, a passenger on board, discovered 
r danger, gave the alarm, and took the command fixim 
Ihe stupefied creature who had misguided us. For at 
iflt four terrible hours, it was quite a moot point whether 
iwe should get off or not. The shrieks of the women, the 
me panic of several men, who stripped to swim — and, of 
(ourse, to be dashed in pieces on the rocks, if they had 
lersistod to do so — the whole scene, with the total dark- 
8 and roaring of the waves, that drowned our voices, 
and hterally washed over us, was horrible beyond descrip- 
tion. The men, a feeble crew, who had been exhausted by 
walking through Calais all day, were so overcome, that 
my own two arms, at one period, accomplished drawing 
I the main-sail, which otherwise they could not do. I 
by down at four in the morning in blankets and salt- 

ter, yet I have recovered wonderfiilly 

T. C." 



From this rather perilous adventure, we pass on to inci- 

"dents of a homely, and less exciting interest in the Poet's 

history. To the letters of his numerous, but unknown 

correspondents, Campbell, in general, was very attentive. 

His good nature, however, was too often put to the test 

by "ardent admirers," with whose frequent and urgent 

requests for his autograph, his advice, or an interview with 

the author of " The Pleasures of Hope," it was not always 

expedient to comply. Among the letters that waited his 

K'retum, was one from a member of this numerous body, 

■arhich differed so widely from the rest, in its ingenious 

L___ 



4tr.KmDr. :o ^^ii^^t \r lurosmDO. ^ac CamsbeH was amnaed 
'v itfl orsinaiitT. ma rr>at''ivett ro ^mawer die petitifinpr in 
z\\f: :emij iron**j*eL T!ie -era:*r mn dms : — 

'?omc .n'.Taihie 3piilz ^nisDera ji jpt -ar. "* WritE a letta" tti eke 
Aiithor -)f r.ie ?!enanrR9 it !Iope. ' -' I uzl sot arxnudiaBd. wtt Idb; 
iior lave I *vt*r ^trn iim . tot. Then, ^mmiii I wnte ?" *■ Do m yw 
.ut^ teairpfi. * -vhupm 'he ^-oice lesuu "^ I ^a^Ilac <io ru"* I repfied, * I 
iiAve zot .lorhiiu^ x my. Xere I Ji ^ffu—.iiifm if a jtxid iTffiti 
tiful ^uift rnmanTiC, i Toiiiii irre jim la inmanaiL 31 apoui a &w 
^!th .HP. uk imn ro isrtake if :fae ^poita 3t die idd, and gifc kfm a 
apnommitT if ^nrnponiur i pom m die -xaaties. die (somfbita^ and die 
bnApiLiLity if ELrrrnofiHiaiL Bac. lias! ainoe due rini[iiin ■ it wfoH 
vine, r have it lOt in siy pawv to isk iim. Hawero:; ^onld I be so 
fcrranate la iTver ~a 'le ji paaaesdan if mA a place, I wiH Aol wzile 
ami 2ive iim a lend invitacan : nd I Mptf tkat one ibcr or oAer 
iniirh 1 diiiur viQ be — how pleasiiur die dionekc ! This iop? keepB 17 
spirits nrnm ^Iliiur : md Lt this net a pieaaure (iaived fron. ic? " "Ddbj 
not a moment," nsfouu the Toice aeain. *' in wrinn? to tibift adminlib 
author; I f»mmand, and jon moat obey'" yaw, sor, joa see aj 
writlncr ':o tou ia to ^I'.tii die i^mmanda of — I Jo not knov wkom; 
pny "an yji ••*il me - Be who :t may, I cnly ease my conadence by 
fioiiKT ¥"*. f: wcnlii aiid mm^h w: my peace ind iTomfort, would yon take 
the trr,'i::.ie m acinic wlerijpi :he rweipt of iihia letter, and say tbat yoa are 
w^i',. T!o. rar*^eL ! IrLay :hy day? he rail cf happiness, thy years maoy, 
anrl thy fame aa an aether handeii down to the end of the worid ! I 
am, kf:. J K d, Ji. 

TTie author of ihia inoreiiious strata£:em was rewarded 
by the following prompt and conrteoos reply : — 

Stdexham, Xorember 15, 181-1. 
HfR, 

I received your letter the day before yesterday, 
in which, though we are personal strangers to each other, 
you send me your sake! and greet me with wishes of 
hfjaltli f\n<\ prosperity. I am surely bound to thank you 
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a salutation, which seems the more kind from your 
a stranger ; and which can only come from disiute- 
ited motives. In return to youi- inquiries, I can only 
say that I am almost as well, and as happy, as it is possible 
for frail man to be ; and I am not the less happy to think 
that a remote stranger wishes me to be so. I cannot, 
indeed, from my knowledge of spirits — gray, black, or 
Pfhite — precisely give you the name and address of the 
little eccentric one, which prompted you to write to rae ; 
but I suppose it might be Robin Goodfellow ; or, dropping 
all allusions to tilings out of this world, I might say that 
it was the " frater-feeling," as Bm'ns called it, of the human 
heart. Whoever you are, and whatever — for you cannot 
take it as a bad compliment that, as you do not describe 
yourself, I am addressing you as it were in the dark — 
whatever you are, receive my best wishes in return for 
yours ; and, though you have no castles any more than 
myself — except those in the air, yet I am not less obliged 
to you for giving mc a welcome, in imagination, to your 
and domain. Adieu 1 and behove me, &c. T. C* 



KviUa 



Finding his hterary concerns much iu arrear at his 

return home, and confessing that his resolution " to make 

the pleasures of Pai"is subservient to study " had not been 

fully carried out, he now felt the necessity for redoubling 

his exertions ; and, resuming the Specimens and Lectures, 

B worked with so much industry that, in the com-so of a few 

■ -weeks, he found a considerable balance in his favour, with 

Hgeome Uterarj' vantage-ground for the ensuing spring. 

^ft The year concluded \vith a dinner-party at Mr. God- 

^Kvin's, to which he was invited in the following terms : — 

• These two letters are only introduced as examples of Uie good-natured 
familiarity, with which Campbell so often accommodated himself to the 
hormleu nbinu and eccentricities of his cDrrespondeDta. 
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DecmibeT 39. 

Mt deae Sib, 

In the familiar occasion of opening the new year 
on Saturday next, we expect a few friends whom you wiU 
not bo displeased to meet, and among these a female 
stranger, who seems to me tlie very figure of a sylph 
walked out from the canvass of a capital master. WiU 
you condescend, on that day, at four o'clock, to partake 
with us the philosophical fare of a boiled turkey 
sylph-sauce ? — Faithfully yours, W. Godwin. 



rtaKe 



Among the verses of this and the preceding year are a 
few short pieces — epitaphs — not found in any edition of 
hia poems. The first was suggested by a deplorable 
calamity in a private family, where Campbell was intimate; 
and the second by the death of a clerical friend, whom he 
rogai-ded as a model of a Christian pastor. The sentiment 
they breathe is so consonant with all the Poet's better 
feelings, that the reader may not be displeased to see 
them in their original, though unfinished state :— 



In deep submission to the will above. 

Yet with no eonunon cauae for human tears ; 

This stone to tbe lost Partner of hia love. 
And for his childreu lost, a mourner rears. 

One fatal moment, one o'erwhclming doom, 
Tote, threefold, from his lieart the ties of earth : 

His Mary, Margaret, in their early bloom. 
And UBB * who gave them life, and taught them wottli. 



* ..." We looked to her (Mrs. Shute) as tnJy elevated, in th« « 
beings, for the perfect charity of her heart. The universal feeling of 
tation for her, accords with the benign and simple-minded beauty 
character." — Extract of a later frim Camphtll. 
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Farewell, ye broken pilkrs of my fate ! 

My life's companion, and my two tiret-born ; 
Yet while tliia silent stone I consecrate. 

To conjugal, paternal, love forlorn — 

Oh, may eadi passer-by the lesson learn, 
WUeh can alone the bleeding heart sustnio. 

Where friendahip weeps at virtue' a timeral um — 
That, to the pure in heart. To die U gain 1 ■ T. C. 



He pointed out to others, and he trod 

Himself, the path to virtue and to God : 

The Christian's practice and the preacher's zeal 
Hia life united : many who have lost 
Their friend, their pastor, mourn for him ; but most 

The hearts that knew him nearest, deepest, feel. 

And yet kmeuted spirit I we should til 

The sacred precepts of thy life fulfill. 

Could we — thy mother and thy widowed wife- 
Consign thy much-loved relics to the dust 
Unsolaced by this high and holy trust — 

There is anolker and a belter life / f T. C. 

A third piece, " The Gravestone," hastily written on ; 
ilip of waste paper, ia too remarkable to be overlooked :— 



Man I shouldst thou fill the proudest throne. 
And hsTe mightiest deeds enacted. 

Thither, tike steel to th' siag;net-stone, 
Thou goest compelled — attracted I 



* These lines are engraved on a monument erected at Monkton Combe, 

Somerset, to the memory of Mrx. Shute, of Sydenham, and her two daughters, 

who were drowned at Chepstow, on Sunday, September 20. It is remarkable, 

that they hail attended the Church on that day, and heard a sermon from 

_ Fbilippians, chap. i. verse 21, " For to me to live is Christ, and to die it 

L^»."— Note by T. C. 

t Inscription for the monument of the Rev. Edward D. 
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7liij!! far w<: Ji;4v^ followed the Poet through various 
u\u.tuh\vfu^. lit U^\it siu'l .sliade — here, bright with fame, 
/ir»/l t^t,i,i\i,il ],y \\t(. r;/iii.solatioij.s of friendship ; and there, 
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Struggling with unmerited difficulties. We are now to 
change the scene, and observe him under the influence of 
prosperity. Of the many discouragements he liad met 
ywith in his career, some have been noticed, but more 
QUtted, in these pages ; for to have mentioned them as 
^n as they occur in his letters and memoranda, would 
lave been needlessly depressing and monotonous. He 
wre them witli fortitude ; but what rendered liim less 
Ifit to cope with the many trials of life, was a delicate 
morbid sensibility, which aggravated every difficulty ; 
and, to troubles, in themselves but slight and transitory, 
imparted a sense of acute mental sufiering, that often 
induced serious bodily illness. 

The most important event in his literary life was the 

Bgrant of a pension, which had enabled him, since 1806, not 

^■mly to continue, but to increase, the annuity to his 

^Tnother and sisters. In the discharge of this pious duty, 

however, he had often to pay at the rate of twenty per 

cent, for cash ; and if the merit of a good deed be weighed 

by the personal difficulties encountered in its performance, 

his conduct was highly meritorious. He never excused 

himself by sajdng that he had given hostages to the 

public ; that he had heavy responsibiUties and difficulties 

at home ; but cheerfully taxed himself with extra labour 

to discharge these voluntary obligations. He was poor 

in the good things of the world, and could not give 

plenteously; but of the little he had, he "did his diligence 

I give gladly of that little ;" and where he gave, " ho 

ixpected nothing in return." So much self-denying 

tenerosity excited among the few friends who were pri^-y 

,, feelings of sympatliy and admiration ; and in another 

lartor, where it was least expected, it happily awakened 

interest which was now to operate with permanent 

dvantagc to the Poet and his family. Thus, even iu 
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a woriJly sense, tbe good work received its recompense : 
"What he had sown he reaped foxirfold :" "and gathered 
for hiiuself a good reward in the day of necessity." 
These &cts will appear in the sequel ; but at the date of 
the previous letter, nothing had yet transpired to enliven 
his prospects, or relieve his present difficulties, unless 
perhaps, the hope, which originated with Mr. Koscoe, of 
trying a course of lectures In the provinces. 

The event alluded to. and that which brought to Campbell 
the earnest of future independence, was the death of Ms 
Highland cousin, MacArthur Stewart, of Ascog, which 
occurred on the 28th of March, in whose will he was left 
one of the special legatees. The legacy was nominally 
five hundred pounds to himself, in life-rent, and to his 
children in fee ; but as it was provided in the will that 
the 6i>ecial legatees should share any unappropriated 
residue that the testator might leave, the original legacy 
was thus increased to nearly five thousand.* Although 
the legatee was designated in the will by his title of " the 
Author of the Pleasures of Hope," the testator did not 
even acknowledge that distinction as the ground of his 
bounty manifested in the will ; for it is mentioned by a 
member of Mr. Stewart's family, that the "old man, 
when giving instructions for his settlement, observed 
little Tommy, the Poet, ought to have a legacy, because 
had been so kind as to give his mother sixty pounds yt 
out of his pension."+ 

* After paying legacy duty and all other expeoces, the sam unoiuited to 
4,498i. lOs., which is now [1847] in poBseasion of the Poet's son, bringing him 
an interest of 4^ per cent. For the facts here and afterwards to be mentioned 
on thia subject, I am indebted to conununicalions from Lord Cumngl 
nnd Cormack, Esq., law-agent for the Ascog estates. 

t The legacy to Ibe Poet is conceived in the following terms; " To Th< 
Cnmpbell, of London, author of ' The Pleasures of Hope,' in life-rent, ar 
his children v-hn may survive him, equally amongst them and their hein,. 
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As the relatioQsliip between Mr. Ktewart of Ascog and 
the Poet's family lias been already noticed in the intro- 
ductory portion of this work, I need not further advert to 
it. But it is believed by able lawyers, that if the Poet's 
elder brother had been aware of the law, which rendered 
aliena to the Crown of Great Britain incapable of inheriting 
entailed estates, or of holding land within the United 
Kingdom, and had made up liis title as the nearest heir 
of tailzie, on the death of MacArthur Stewart — or before 
Mr. Campbell Stewart, his successor, obtained his Act of 
naturaUsation, he might have been the proprietor of the 
old family estates, which were afterwards sold by the 
American heir for 78,000/. 

On receiving this announcement Campbell started for 
Scotland ; and in a letter to his eldest sister, at Harrow- 
liate, thus adverta to the new posture of his affairs : — 

Edinburoh, Jpril IE, 1815. 

My dear Mary, 

. . Thank God for hope being opened ! If things 
turn out well, I shall endeavour to console Elizabeth and 
^bella for their loss and ill usage ; and all my sistei's, I 
trust, shall be convinced that I have their happiness at 
heart . . In the meantime, application is making to get 
the interests of the unprovided part of our family pleaded 
with the American heir, and rich legatee ; but affairs are 
atill so intricate that I should be speaking at random, were 
I to decide on the specified extent to which I can hope to 
pledge myself . . Among the trustees I learn ttiat the 
positive legacy is 500/. ; but, from the sales yet to be 

Im, the snm of five hundred pounds, to be laid out, eecnred, and adminiBtered 
lljr my aud tniBteea [The Marqais of Bute, Lord Archibald Hamilton, Sir 
John Sinclair, Lord Alloway, Lord Gillies, the Rev. John Fleming of Colinton, 
and Aleiander Weir of Boghead.] for their behoof accordingly," lie. 
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made, it may amount to 5,000/. There is to be a meeting 
on Tuesday, and I shall let you know the result . . Ever 
affectionately yours, T. C. 

By his old friends in Edinbiurgh, whom he had not seen 
for many years, Campbell was received with that warm 
sympathy in his better fortimes, which made his short 
visit amongst them a scene of exquisite enjoyment. On 
his arrival, says Mrs. Fletcher, " he was in great spirits at 
this turn of Fortune's wheel, and claimed the sympathy of 
all his old friends on the occasion ; meeting him in the 
street he said — *I feel as blythe as if the devil were 
dead ! ' '' The phrase was expressive ; for the same event 
which brought him to Edinburgh had removed much of 
the evil with wliich he had hitherto contended. In the 
same cheerful mood he writes to a friend in London ; hut 
the happiness of the moment is impaired by feverish 
anxiety respecting his son, whom he had lefl in a very 
doubtful state of health. 

" Edinburgh, 2l8t AprU, 1815. 

..." I am whirled about, my dear F., from one 
friend to another, with such velocity, that my head has 
little time for reflection ; but my heart is employed in 
thinking, in lieu of the intellectual faculty. Somebody 
said of an eloquent writer, that he thought with his heart 
You will perhaps find me, however, more tiresome than 
eloquent, when I tell you of the cordial greetings I have 
met with in the north. . . . 

I met Mrs. Fletcher — she is English — improved in all 
points by thirteen years' absence : her beauty, eloquence, 
wit, and warm-heartedness — ^all heightened by time, that so 
seldom improves the first of these articles. As my sisters 
live at some distance from town, her house is my home 
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I do not sleep at their house. In her coterie ia 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan, whom I never met before, but who 
is even more than her writings bespeak. 

"I have been much with the Alisons. Mr. A. looks 

Hfttettor and fresher than when I left liim. His family are 

Bpvwn up. His sons, two grave and sagacious young 

men, rising in professional eminence, sit beside us, wtiile 

the venerable priest and I exliibit the contra.st of two 

giggUng old fellows. His youngest daughter M., who was 

^teve years old when I left, her, is gi'own a fine, handsome 

^nroman. She keeps also beside us, on a cushion at the 

"fireside, constantly reminding me of the days of old, when, 

with alternate romping and quarrelling, wo used to be the 

mutual torment and delight of each other. Alison is an 

emblem of all human happiness. , . 

" Yesterday I spent with the Mias Hills. Their joy 

tand heartfelt kindness is what I feel beyond expression. 
B is only damped by the indifferent health in which I 
End them. I dine to-morrow with Mrs. Hay ; and she 
has promised to sing me all her best Scottish songs. Lord 
Giilies, Lord Alloway, [the executors] — all my lawyer 
friends, have met me with overcoming cordiality. Pardon 
^Mll this egotism. . . Let me add, what will be welcome news 
^■faj you, that though ray sisters are in poor health, they 
speak to mc with fair, candid, even delicate moderation 
on the subject of my intentions towards them, and, with 
good sense, secra entirely disposed to leave the decision to 
oayself. All this is well. But in my happiness, the fear 
wut my boy hangs like a dead weight upon my mind, 
four kindness to inform me if you have seen him will 
»me like a piece of intelligence fi'om a better world. 
Burely my anxiety is not a foreboding! Thomas — Thomas's 
mage is ever before me — Write me but a hne. Yours. 
|*ver thankfully. T. C." 
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edification from every variety of human knowledge. His 
dear wife is still as charming as ever. She addresses me 
by the endearing name of son. . . ." 

" I slept in a room haunted by a Lady who, two hnndred 
years ago, was tossed over the battlements by her husband 
for being naughty ! But knowing me to be a most modest 
and virtuous man, slie had not the assurance to come into 
the chamber, while I occupied it ; only, as usual, when the 
wind assisted her, she made the door open and, I sup- 
pose, just looked in to see where the poet of Virtue and 
Sydenham was reposing. . . ." 

"I found this seat of the Philosopher more splendid, 
.perhaps, than seemed to accord with philosophy ; but he 

easy and prosperous, and hves in a style that somewhat, 
though very agreeably, surprised me. Here I have spent 
four days — tranquil and delightful days ! 

" To-morrow I am to start for Glasgow, where, in the 
company of my brother and sisters. I am to make a 
visiting tour among our relations. Mrs. Stewart applauds 
my resolution of fixing my residence in England ; and 
the Professor advises me to educate my boy for the 
Church T. C." 

Once more in his native city, and surrounded by his 
femily and early friends, he writes : — 

"Glasgow, May 10, 1815. 
"Taking leave of Kinniel and the dear Stewarts, I set 
out this morning for Falkirk, and thence by the track-boat 
to Gksgow. The boat has a cabin elegantly fitted up, — a 
Tcry fine hbrary, in which I found my own poems, in two 
Tolumes, and wrote several pages to our dearest P. And 
BOW, behold me arrived at Glasgow, in the midst of new 
excitements. I have seen my poor brother and his two 
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Sydenham, June 2ieh, 1815. 
I can strongly conceive how much you have 
luffered from this cause of agitation, which has affected ua 
I trust it has not injured j'our health. I need not 
I you the news of Edward, as Mary has sent you every 
>cument. It is not easy to describe the transition fi-om 
B mother's state in the morning, when I left her literally 
b despair, to the hope of the evening, when we heard 
of his being alive. I understand that an unfortunate 
rumour of Major Edward Hodge,* who was killed at 
Waterloo, and the men of the 7th having failed to support 
their officers, arose from the horses having been really 
scared by the flags of the Lancers ; but the honour of the 
regiment is uninjured.— This is glorious news 1 I have 
been put into such a fever by public and private aym- 
■■pathies, that I have hardly strength to write to you. 
has shown even more fortitude than could have 
>en expected ; and M. is a true heroine — almost the only 
fferer I was ever not afraid to approach. 

* .. * T. C. 

■ Of the prodigies of British valour performed on this 
lorious field, Campbell spoke and wrote with enthusiastic 
miration ; but among the tributary stanzas thus inspired, 

there is nothing perhaps more characteristic in style and 

Spirit than the following song : — 

THE BRITISH GRENADIERS. 
Upon tlic plains of Flnnders, 

Our fnthera long ago — 
They fought like Alexanders 

Beneath brave Marlborough ! 

f • 8ee notice of this officer in lUe Poems, and at page 112, in the Coirt- 
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And iCxIL JL Triria of jonqoesc. 

Our -nikmr iindit bia ^imiie 
"Xirh ^ijjfe mcL AixTCRiiiifaie; 

And Moore, jnd WeHhigtazi ! 

Oar ptmnea lisre wared in cnaiJilii 

Ibtf le'er iiuil be iloEgDC : 
Wlieze xmy i anshxy 9C{iiiiirai& 

3£ei' i 'jMSc.wMii finiB. 'lor diot : 
In ^tuDnses wish, dip bvranBt^ 

W4 Ion <}iir boid dunpecsa^ 
Bur FrcnciiiiiBL ike to acav not 

Far die "Ri^^h GroudLBaB ! 

Once bokfly ic Vonicra,* 

Thef boped to pkj tJusr pnts*. 

Ti vmeer dusr drooping hearts : 
Box Fngnwti Soota, and Paddj Whadka, 

Wi> ssn dsee nofaJe cfaeosy 
And die Fxench sxm tozxi'd tliar bKis 

Tj die Bccdi. Gtenadzen! 

Az 2C. SebaBCano's 

And Bddajca's vsswil, 
Wbere. raging like ▼okanos 

The shoe and sheila came down ; 
Wiiii ccara^e, ne^w windng. 

We scaled die ramparts high. 
And waved die Brioah enazsn 

in ^orioos Ticcoir ! 

And what could Bonaparte, 

With all his coiraasicn 
At Waterioo, in battle do 

With British Grenadnrs? — 
Then ever sweet the dmm shall beat 

That march onto onr ears, 
Whose martial roll awakes the soul 

Of British Grenadiers ! T. C. 

• At Vimiera the French ranks advanced ftn^tii^, the British only cheered 
—NaU by T. C. 




LETTER FBOM MATHIAS — OLD POETS. 



After taking hie full share in the public rejoicings and 
private sympatliies which this most eventful period called 
forth, CampbeU returned once more to his " Selections 
fi'om the Poets ; " and having applied to Mr. Mathias— -the 
reputed author of " The Pursuits of Literature " — for advice 
in the prosecution of his design, he received the following 

Lanswer ; — 

B Middle Scotland Yard, Whitehall, July SlA, 181B. 

I and 



Bear Sib, 

just relumed to town from an excureion into the country, 
and take the earliest opportunity in my power of acknowledging your 
obliging letter of the 27tb of June, and I hope that you will not impute 
my silenee to the least appearance of neglcet, hut to the impossihility of 
my writing before, for which I am much concerned. 1 am happy to hear 
it is your intention to publish some Specimens of Poetry, ancient and 
and it will give me much pleasure in seeing all or any of the 
lieautifiil passages by Lydgate- — which Mr. Gray selected with so much 
'jndgmeat, and which I inserted in the late edition of all hia works — 
tdmitted into the volumes with which you will shortly favour the literary 
world. If I should ever have the pleasure of seeing you, I could ahow 
JDo many extracts from Lydgate, which would prove the injustice of those 
opinions which have been given of the old Poet, by persons who probably 
had read but a few parts of his works. I am glad that " Sketches of 
Elngliah Poetry " will appear under the care of a gentleman of your taste, 
as they will be moat acceptable to the world. It ia a very trifling com- 
mendation to say, that I liave always admired the fancy, harmony, 
elegance, and spirit of your various poems, and I can only add — 
" Meffi si quid loquor andiendum 
Vocis accedat bona pars" — 
I will not take up more of your valuable time, than to say that I should be 
happy to have the pleasure of seeing you, when I return from another 
proposed excursion I am about to take in a week or ten days, and to assure 
you that I am. 

Tour most faithful, humble servant, 

Thomas Jas. Mathias. 

The month of August was expected to bring over the 
I American heir to take possession of the Ascog estates, and 
L from him it was imagined some farther advantages would 
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. ■^.. -. 7 --- s:_- u? sscers. Should he arrive in 
,-■: .. :. "^n.- -1 t-^- Trrr^j^f i: bid him welcome, and 
-:■ :.:- ."v.-i*-. - .-^fiTiaii >>:^ bui worthy cousins 
1' — :. ' -^ - :: ir iLZjiei t: Leiih or the Broomie- 
— r^ : ^ ^ ii:f :zi:>:i wV.:. irere both able and 
- . :-r s-n.-: z.:ir£:?:5. His cousm. the Rev. 
^ . . r 1: : u-^- t-^ i^: rii5ie«liii the cause; 

■ - 3^ > i." I.r^ • wlich was not only civil 
j" ' ^. -; - Vtr^ii I-: lay by : and she, by 

:.- : ^ -. >::::iz. t: ■:i5c it for curling her 
_ > -r - t-:l:j i !■:'?: :: trifling things are 
>: ■ :_ ^- i^u: :z. i -'--'^^r alvut as a refuge 
s. . ■. .^ :t: :: ':•? ever present to our 

^ - _ ,: : t:-:^ ':ct Ixkin^ through the 

> >. - • ^ ' :-I:^,.c5 :■: r"erT Poet we print 

- ._ . • iz: i ill il-e drawbacks; tat 

- -.- . ■^... :i_*i-: flf^rcs a week I shaD 

-. : 7 -. i:.:^ . : >.-:k5w I Lave seen and 

:- : : : .^ ..._ ^ . . ^- : ^:- -::5in R. M.^ Plain 

> *'-- -^ -. . -^ -Ji: ":>.:ii:e until I hi 

'- >-■ 7; . . / : .: '^: in £11 is Tt masterpiece, 

-- .-- . - .- ' :. y-.2^.1::L I have nov 

.•...-:..i ■.. >. ■ . ^. .J ^■>. : ':o:i ::5s:rsir«$ and patches 
->:i.::. -.. ■ :,-£ in Ttlin^. written or 

■^ ■ - -- .:-. - .. :. .-.iir/Mic. rrsv let me ai 

-T .' - '- • '-'_ ^■-•^.: 5::iv :> liiz :he inside of a 
■'■' 'r.-^- -- .". 1 -1-. :.;r\vv-"r. afliaed with 

":.--.:..?:.. r_. . l^ :1 r, .ifi::: :h.^' jus:, in numher 
■ -■ ■ : ■'- 1- ■ -1. r-L.:.::: l< sIiA.iir^ iz:o darkness : so 
■■•■'- •... . ^.-.r: _^:.: .:" .:av. :;.::.: :!:•: l>;s: -wishes of mv heart, 
' '■.' ••• - - T. C. 
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OKIQINAL IRISH-BULL 8T0BY. 

Writing to Ml'. Richardson, he refers to a genuine 
Irish-bull story, intended for the use of liis friend Miss 
Edgeworth : — 

kSeptt^itber 6. 
" I lately met with Sneyd Edgeworth, and happened 
toll him a story of a letter to a dead woman (I think 
your quondam landlady), which came from the land of 
Bulls. Sneyd wrote home the anecdote to liis sister, and 
Miss Edgeworth has sent to me to get, if possible, a copy 
of the Irish letter, in order to insert it in a new edition of 
' The Bulls ! ' — I shall be much obliged to you to write to 
me (if you cannot get hold of the original itself) as much 
of it as you recollect. A copy of the real original letter 
would be invaluable. At all events, I am anxious, and 
particularly request tliat you would acknowledge to me, in 
writing, the fact of such a letter haiing reached the dead 
woman in Westminster. I assured Sneyd Edgeworth so 
seriously (which in truth I could do) that the story was 
[enuine, that I feel bound, in respect to my own cliaracter, 
[t acquit myself of the possible suspicion of teUiug a white 
I trust, therefore, the ludicrous epistle* was too good 
> have slipt entirely from your memory. T. C." 

' It is addressed, *' Hunter No. 5, Floog street, London." 

"June 3, ISIO. 
"Mndam, I have received a letter from London Dated tiie 5tk 
t May spakeing of your Death and Desirebg me to go to London to 
inester to the property as the andwrightiDg do not agred I take to 
give you this notice to wright to me to undeeave, or er this I will he on 
the London Boad the wrighter deceris me to Derect to James Web nt 
Mj. Daniels No. 54, Lecestoer Squair pray wright by Heturn of post while 
lam getting Bedy for the Jurney ne are all well in otir Hulhs and believe 
me your Senceir Cousin John M'Luir." — Copg of the Mter given me (y 
Mr. Rkhardaon.—l. C. 
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As the winter approached, Campbell had a new character 
to support — that of patronising dramatic talent ; and the 
object of his firiendly solicitude was eyeiy way deserying 
of encouragement The lady was Mrs. Allsop, of whose 
vocal powers he had already expressed his admiration. In 
concert with his Sydenham firiends, by whom she was 
much respected and pitied, his efforts to awaken puUic 
interest in her favour were at length successful : an engage- 
ment was obtained for her at Covent Garden ; and here 
follows an interesting account of the first rehearsal : — 

Sydenham, October 12, 1816. 

I went yesterday to the Theatre with Mrs. Albop, 
and we had a rehearsal, at which I wish you had be^ 
present — although, unless you had sat in one of the side- 
boxes, I believe it would not have been right for you to 
have gone. Mrs. W., however, being a privil^ed matron, 
went with us, and we were all behind the scenes together. 
I trod the boards, for mine own part, like a veteran actor, 
and at times felt almost inspired with the ambition of 
being a tragedy-king. As the sum and substance of Mrs. 
A.'s appearance at the rehearsal, it strikes me that she has 
the nature of a good actress, but is yet — as might be well 
expected — quite unacquainted with the business of the 
stage ; and, I am afraid, is not sufficiently sagacious to see 
the importance of drilling herself, so as to learn the pro- 
fession. Only conceive her not having her part by heart ! 
One half she read, and had the other so imperfectly, as 
evidently not to have learnt it with common application. 
Her part was Rosalind, in "As You Like It." — ^But let me 
calm your fears in the first place, as to the indelicacy of 
her being obliged to disguise in man's attire. The dress 
will be a surtout and boots, which will be really as modest 
in appearance as an ordinary well-dressed woman — and 
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■infinitely more decent than a fashionably undressed one. — 
She was very nervous. — So behold me in ray new great coat, 
with the Uttle Rosalhid leaning on my arm, and advancing 
with timid steps to her dibCit. The stick of a prompter 
K^pphed Chai'Ies Kemble's place, who, I believe, was absent 
Bfrom indisposition. But Rosalind made love to him very 
sweetly — and the tones of her voice are certainly musical, 
and very like Mrs. Jordan's. Young, the actor, who is 
Jacquez, watched her attentively, and said to me, " That is 

»a beautiful, melodious tune," — meaning her voice in recita- 
tion, for she did not sing ; I know not why. Young said 
once or twice, " It is the best first rehearsal I ever hoard. 
She reminds me of her mother, Mrs. Jordan, who gave rae 
a pleasure in the drama, that no actor or actress ever 
I produced," — Young was indeed very kind and very cheer- 
ing. He seems a remarkably gcntlemanliko and good 
■being. You would have been grateful to him, I am sure, 
Bfbr the kind way in whicli be cheered Mrs. Allsop ; and, 
^irhat is of still more consequence, for the handsome offer, 
which he very diffidently volunteered, of giving her some 
Luseiul directions about the business of the stage. As he 
ftlives with his mother, and his character is very good, I 
iiope she will profit by bis acquaintance. The style of his 
'emarks, and the quotation of Mrs. Jordan's manner of 
playing particular passages, were in a style that struck me 
forcibly with a conviction of his taste. I consider his 
acquaintance, and — if it can be got— his theatrical tuition 
I of our friend, as inestimable advantages. Her acting, ho 
I told me, was a pretty sketch, but was deficient in strength 
[■ of colouring and expression. These I know she can reach ; 
V but the little witless soul, I am afraid, is not aware of the 
* labour of study and preparation that is necessai-y to set off 
I natural powers to advantage — and, above all, necessary to 
[ her, on account of her ttwbeautifid, though not uninteresiing 
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appearance. She wanted her part evidently — not from 
fear half so much as from want of study. Though fearful, 
she has not the stiff, embaiTassed afr of a raw practitioner. 
In short, she will certainly do, if she takes the trouble t9 
learn how it may be done. One specimen of her motLer** 
acting which Mr. Young gave, was a sad contrast to ths 
want of expression in hers — it was in the ' adieu ' which she 
bids to Orlando. Mrs. Jordan, he said, kissed and waved 
her hand, and then at Orlando's departure said ; " O co:^ 
coz ! how many fifty fathom deep I am in love !" with a 
sweetness of agony which I cannot pretend to imitate to 
you on paper. The acting-manager, Fawcet, was very 
much like a drill-serjeant, and spoke so downright about 
Rosalind's defects, and what she must do, that Mrs, W, 
immediately suggested the ivise idea of his being in a con- 
spiracy against her ! I told her that Fawcct's truths were 
plain, and must be thgested. The stage presented a 
woeful set of figures in rehearsal by dayhght. There was 
a man who played the love-sick shepherd enough to make 
ono sick of love. « * * * 

I know not what to tell you that has happened W 
myself, in return for your interesting account of your 
travels, and the scenery you have seen ; for I am like a 
clock that ia stancUng still — like a dial in the shade — liks 
Sir Eustace Grey, to whom time was one eternal now— 
like Lord Byron, to whom all things are nothing * — or like 
a smoke-jack, when there is no fire and no roast, 1 under- 
stand your descriptions of scenery rather better than I 
ever understood any portraitm-e of that kind — but, as you 
observe, it ia not in words to do anything like justice to 
the prospects of Nature, And now I look back with self- 
reproach at the remembrance of many sketches of this 
kind, which I have often sent to you and others, I 

• See " The Dream."— Jl'ortt, page iU. 




HOW TO PAY THE NATIONAL DEBT. 



liought, " poor goose," I was showing it off like a camera 

bbscura — at the time ; and the picture existed only in the 

camera obscura of my o^vll skull ! Nevertheless, travelling 

'^ is very delightful to the traveller — and the effect of scenery 

upon our minds is felt, and commnnicated to others, though 

not in direct pictures of what we sec. The pleasure which 

WJt inspires is hke the expression of a tune without ita 

Hvords. T. C. 

With amusing gravity he now turns from acts of private 
friendship to speculations on a grand scale ; and, in a 

rter to the same lady, divulges a new scheme for paying 
the National Debt. 
SrDENnAM, Malf-past TkcIm o'Ctock, Not. 3, 1815. 
Tour account of the two great productions of 
nature — the Nuns and the Breakwater — amused me not a 
httle. I piously wish that the heads of all the rogues and 
zealots who ever conspired against the rights of woman, 
and the mterests of hmuanity, in promoting nunneries, 
could have been gathered together and thrown mto one 
mass to make a breakwater ! I feel deeply for the amiable 
people, whose resignation in affliction forms so much more 
an agreeable feature in Christianity, than the superstitious 
austerities of CathoUcism. 

I have been confined these five days by an influenza, 
which "I and the Princesses Royal, and some other 
irsons of distinction, have all had severely I" In that 
e my eyes were so dimmed by the cold, that I could 
not see to read ; so I was hard driven, as you may 
imagine, for means to amuse myself. Thomas's Latiu 
lessons beguiled some part of the day. I then set him to 
Enghsh to me ; but I saw that he, like most of his 
did not Lliink reading aloud a natural amusement : 
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and, remembering how often I had been myself 
by being obliged to read aloud for the amusement of 
others, I let him off in compassion, and set mj'self to 
building castles for devising means of paying the National 
Debt. One of my resources was to make salt-watffl 
recesses in the Highlands, by shutting up the mouths of 
the Sea Lochs, so as to lock them in, as by the locks of 
canals. — You may laugh ; but this mode of shutting out' 
and in the sea is practicable — to admit the shoals of 
herrings, and when the Lochs are full to fish them st 
leisure. If Loch Fyne were thus locked up, it would 
contain, in the space of one hundred miles, counting it 
ten broad and ten long, three hundred and sis thouaaml 
miUions of herrings. I have sailed over it for miles, 
when it was all hko one fish to the depth of many 
fathoms ; * and certainly contained a herring at least — 
if not half-a-dozen — to the cubic foot. I have aJlowed 
the average depth to be a hundred yards for a space of 
ten miles by ten. Now, three hundred and six thousand 
millions of herrings would make fifteen milhons of barrels, 
which, at a pound a-piece, would be fifteen miUiom a 
year. The cxpence of curing, barrelling, and agency 
might amount to five millions. That of making break- 
waters and barriers to inclose the mouth of the Lodtf, 
would bo one hundred miUions, of which the interest 
would he five millions per year, and the profits five 
milhons clear for defraying the National Debt ! 

Lady Charlotte Bury ia expected immediately at Sydai* 
ham. Her return wiU, no doubt, make a change for tbf j 
better in our society ; but yet it makes me very sorry i» 

• See account of his residence at Downie, Loch Fyne, vol. 1, page 180-J 
The reader will remark ihat, in fiahing on so grand a scale, every herring ia i 
be hooked or netted ; the calcnlator never imagines that a few of the shod 
at least, might possibly escape. — The calculation in the MS. i» iadistincL 
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her change the genial air of the south at this hleak 
period, and plunge into the temperature of the world's end. 
My cousin the heir, now Campbell-Stewart,* of Milton, 
has arrived from America, and been at Edinburgh. My 
lusLn the clergyman writes to me, that he is very inte- 
iting and concihatmg in appearance. . . The good priest 
waited upon him, and mentioned my sisters to him ; he 
gave an apology for not being able to add to the income 
I allow them, which was minute and detailed, and very 
tatis^ctoty. ... He is ill and consumptive, and going to 
Italy for his recovery, if not for his grave. He has only a 
daughter, and a brother who has only a daughter. He 
wrote me a very long and kind letter, and has allowed my 
married brother the house of Ascog, a very fine one in 
Bute, for his residence. T. C. 



Resuming his cfFoits in behalf of Mrs. Allsop, whose 
first appearance on the London boards had now strength- 
ened her claims to public favour, he writes to conciliate the 

Eonage of Lord Holland. 
1u8 Frederick Campbell-Stewait was gnaidson of the Poet's Uncle, and 
er of the Attocney-General for Virginia, mentioned in the introductory 
er. His late arrival in Scotland is thus accounted for: "All the 
ndants of our nncle, that I hare known, have a mortal avenion to 

travelling by water. Archibald, his eldeet son, declared to me that he would 
nther forfeit his right to the estates than cross the Atlantic ; and I have 
leasoQ to believe that his children inherit eome of their parents' constitutional 
fydropAobia. . . 1 preaame it is indispensable that Frederick, the heir, in 
order to be qualified for the succession, should go to Britain and take the oath 
of allegiance ; and rather than do this, 1 think it eitremely probable that a 
piopoia] will be made, upon conditions sufliciently liberal, to suffer the suc- 
cewjon to pass to our family — provided an arrangement to this effect is 
practicable." — Letter front the Poet's eldest Brother, dated Riehmotid, yir^ 
U.S. 




I 



SnoxAX. JmiiIi' lUk. 1M$. 

I bad Ac piBMve «f <l guiMig your lordship 
OMi^ dK *- — -■E ' " cf Ura. Abop at her dlnWf in 
OonnAGvd^ T iMBjiiiiiiil iiij wili in lirriiirrrm 
]lim.Gn^ibelaBd^3dfh»«lBgkBoiniherasa nei^- 
kMfv ^>d BOit T TTfipy" piinte duracter. in Srilenbam ; 
aod I vas tke fcM to dkot kcr to txT the ^age. Hanis 
hm oKeni her tanas at C u M tM Garden, bat, in the ofiinioa 
of al her find% (|Hto i—ikqink to the expectations she 
had a i^gbt to fin fiooi the pnbfic reception. Will tout 
kri Aip euaie bo fiir aridi^ jour opinion, how hi you 
flunk the fvuprietaEB of Dm; Iak are likelr to be inter- 
ested in her fvmar 1 and if the matter of her being 
engaged should rest with the {«t^)net<M8f how &r I might 
rdj on year lordship's good (pinion of my friend coincid- 
ing with my own ! I should be extremely obliged to your 
lordship for the sU^test communication on this subject, 
addressed to me at the post-office, Oxford, where I shall be 
next week. I hare the honour to be, &c., 

T. Campbell. ■ 



To this letter he received a rerv prompt and obi 
answer. Lord Holland thought Mrs. Allsop was a greaL--~ 
acquisition to the stage ; but he liad no interest in th e. -3 
management of Drury Lane, — where the lino of diaracter^Ba 

which would best suit Mrs. A. were filled by Miss Kelly, 

and thought the managers there would be less anxious t 
engage her, than her merits might lead her friends I 
expect. 

Campbell then wrote to Lord Byron as follows : — 




I,BTTBB TO LORD DTEON — MRS. ALL80P. 



Sydenham, Novanber Z6lA, 1815. 
A boon — a boon — my dear Lord Byron ; will you 
me the great-^t of all kindnesses, by your well-known 
,rd for unprotected talent 1 Mrs. Allsop, the daughter 
i. Jordan, who lived long in Sydenham, well known 
to Mrs. Campbell and myself as a most respectable and 
amiable character, has tried the stage chiefly by the advice 
of her Sydenham friends. She was unfortunately pre- 
vented applying to Dmry Lano, or was rather rejected on 
applying, by the discouragement of Mr. Arnold, the then 
manager. Unfortunately, though it was a fine debAl, she 
came out at Covent Garden, where, in spite of the crowded 

houses, she has been treated with rigour 

ifl this subject the papers have teemed with lies. I can 
your lordship that she has been refiised a fair 
■negotiation. 

Whatever your lordship may have heard of her theatrical 
talents, I can only assm-c you that my own humble opinion 
if them is sucli, that if I felt the impulse and abilities to 
ite a good play, and particularly if it contained one cha- 
racter of a gay cast, I should think Mrs. Allsop's acting 
the most favourable circumstance that could befal the 
piece. I feel the deepest confidence, as far as my own 
(pinion can give me confidence, that the public has not 
fiftieth part of the signs of her theatrical genius. 
By the way, it may not be uninteresting to your lordship 
to know that her countenance very much reminds one of 
our friend, the inimitable Anacreon Moore. Comedy wiU 
certainly be her forte, of a finer kind, however, than her 
mother's ; and of her singing the public has yet heard 
nothing, compared to the power and expression of lier 
'oice, where she is not under the influence of fear. I do 
lot, my lord, ask or expect you to believe all this, either 
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on my word, or on what may be said even by those who 
have been pleased with her deMt, but I conjure and 
implore your lordsliip to take such an interest in getting 
her on the boards of Drury, as may enable your lordship 
to judge of her in person. I give you my word. I am 
zealous for her not half so much because she is Mrs. Camp- 
bell's friend and my own, as because I feel an irresistible 
conviction that her naive and Jordan-genius, and the charm 
of her singing, which Sir Thomas Lawrence pronounced 
the most exquisite he ever heard {and Sir Thomas Campbell 
— if your friend the Regent should ever knight him — will 
depose to the same truth), will one day, if she is not cast 
away like a neglected pearl, be the delight of the public. 
I should bo ashamed to ask Lord Byron to take an interest 
in anything that was not sterling, or to countenance any 
one that had not a claim to encouragement. But great as 
my opinion is of your lordship's talents, and public import- 
ance, such is my idea of this tlaughter of Mrs. Jordan's, 
that I really consider myself as recommending a prot^^ie 
worthy of your splendid reputation and noble heart. For- 
give me if I am tediously importimatc. I should have 
done myself the honour of waiting on you and Lady Byrou, 
if I had not been confined by a long and obstinate ( 
With best respects to her ladyship, 

I remain, my dear lord, yoiu- obliged and sincere 

Thos. Campbell. 



So much zealous and warm-hearted advocacy was not 
thrown away ; it secured the co-operation of those i 
whom his letters were addi*essed. The result to '. 
Allsop was a profitable engagement ; and to Campbell f 
pleasing recollection of having served the cause of real hut 
unobtrusive merit. 

The immediate effect of his own improved circumsta 
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s an expanding benevolence towards every human being 
1 diflSculty or distress. Active himself, in charity and good 
orks, he had a few cordial friends on "whoso cheerful co- 
iperation he coidd always depend ; and, on behalf of a 
liserable outcast, who was now suffering the penalty of 

B offences, Campbell makes the following appeal : — 



TO MRS. FLETCHER, EDINBURGH. 

15, Duke Street, Adelphi, ifec. 24, 1815. 
have been casting about in my mind to whom 
I should apply for executing a small commission of huma- 
nity, and am almost ashamed of my hesitation, my dear 
Mrs. Fletcher, when I think upon your name. This com- 

ission relates to an outcast of pity — a poor man who 

ite to me, some years ago, from the hulks at Woolwich, 

and who has lately sent me the inclosed communication 

from Botany Bay. His letters, I remember, stnick me 

with a melancholy and almost horrible interest; for 

lOUgh he certainly had merited punishment, he seemed 
writhe under it with such anguish, and his letters had 
Huch a piercing tone of despair, that I could not forbear 
applying to the Secretary of State's office, though I did 
not succeed, to get hia punishment commuted from trans- 
portation for life to a hmited term. By the way, he does 
me injustice, when he says in the inclosed that I did not 
answer hia last letter ; for I well remember having sent 
him a long and exhortatory answer. I heard with great 
joy of late from an officer of the Botany corps, who had 
known him, that he was a sober and decent character. 
The officer added that he had known him well. Now, 
although this Stewart was known in Edinburgh, I fear 
■funder too many disadvantages, and the Edinburgh people. 



Mrs. 
B^ss 

VwTOt 



WIl 



:v:£iL '▼tumL I 2nr^ stikai if ifnt, speak hanUj^ of him — 
T^ X inrnsas drnn. "rhnf jtfcsar. axxii from amhotity which 
I znsi ^n 3ii:r^ -dmc oi* is jzl snesiieil mam. His letter, 
I Tnintr 2 '▼^ v" i .**Hi : 'us ^zunal I mean to enooonige 
iTTTi -^1 ipni: — EC fol ^e TuiaZiii: if he ccmpties with what 
I m-T^ rrnrnrzii inn tj ic. ^tx. ^ zrre ihe boze and ligid 
iu!T2. 2:iii zz iJi:^ iim & rar^it'ip ci fieoon or imaginaticm 
-;.: mx 731L 115 ianzrr». B^ql wiias is of more impoii- 
inire "liii'in 22 3£irrscrn> — he s to all appearance^ as I 
2K..L la uufiiiitfti nan. Scretr. when amendmoit is 
icri^n: :f cimismxisi^ s acsaioed, and niniishment 



scjlujI ^sise : i2ji ^w^iaz a setrizrze of exisienoe will be the 

::arrr:itr izsi ie^i jfrasr of zb£: law. if we let it &n mi- 
iziii^rL^ei *: j i:ni<3i^<:zi 10 vrirriznscaisos ihat ocMmnend its 
r:>jT±i:s ic MClR'itfn;:!*:!! ir:*! ctrdposskn ! Poor man ! he 
wrriiss *.:■ r2?r iz. rtcrsary Ia&^l an?! hb lena* readied me 
•:-cIt 1 few iars xz^. A teHow-fceinar at the other side of 
the si'ice -raZs :-:r irir ci:cipaBS«:Q. and his err takes nina 



.♦-■ .c 



yij : rjfin i irrcclir^ y:::! is 10 get an exact report of 
Lis sei.:cz^?, 211 i :o aLi-s^rr the question — ^which it does 
n:* 'iis*:^^!:: :o the c:r.vir: to have put — if his aged £sither 
be alive ": Prrharts* if voa Lave any old newspapers lying 
alvut, — it is a chanty worth suggesting to your humane 
mini to assist in forming the packet which he seems to 
expect from me, and in which I feel somewhat more 
difficulty, with regard to newspapers, than I imagined 
However, I ought not to trouble you about this. I beg 
you to remember tliat it is only conditionally thrown 
out, provided you happen to have such lumber in your 

houHC. 

licfore now I ought to have been in Edinburgh, renew- 
ing my intercourse among my old and dear friends, which 
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lately to me like a renovation of my existence, I 
lament sometimes, when I am in bad spirits, the too much 
appearance which this broken promise may have of levity, 
or inconsistency ; but be assured that never was prospect 
loro defined and certain, than mine was of having my 
at my own disposal this winter for Edinburgh ; and 
never was an intention more cruelly frustrated. It would 
be tetlious, and would obhgo me to crowd too many cir- 
cumstances together, if I were to tell jou all the outs and 
of the disappointment. The main cause was shortly 
■The pubhcation of my intended "Specimen3"required 
aid, which I had long been promised, viz., the loan of a 
llection of books from the only man who could lend them 
■Richard Heber, and he disappointed me. I believe now, 
the expiration of tliree years, and after a hundred 
lys, he will at last, thus late, give me the volumes ; but 
kept me in suspense (had I not learnt a little 
losopliy, it would have been despairing vexation) 
ipecting my pubhcation, which could not come out with- 
out hia aid. . . No one is admitted to his library ; but lie 
will at last, I believe, send me the books, and let my work 



—appear. 

^P Mr. Heber, 

Pitroi 



you probably know, is the fiercest and 

•ngest of aU the hibUomaniacs ; and has moro than 

twenty thousand works which are famous for being scarcely 

knototi. Strange to say, though ho has been to me " more 

treacherous tlian Ney to Louis XVIII.," he is really a good- 

;ed fellow ; and is — excepting practical penitence — 

,te as much hurt, surprised, and indignant at his own 

induct, as I am myself. 

But to pass to a pleasanter subject — from convicts and 
.tors — I trust that this will find all your domestic circle 
happy and well, and Air. Fletcher's health much better 
than when I was imder your roof. May I beg my kindest. 



TROUBADomi SONG. 



I Memory of Burns;" with the following "Troubadour- 
lug." written for the Eighteenth of June : — 



THE BATTLE-MORN. 

" I have buckled the aword to my aide, 
I have woke at the sound of the drum ; 
For the banners of France are descried, 
And the day of the battle is come ! 
Thick as dew-drops bespangling the grass, 
Shine our arma o'er the field of renown ; 
And the sun looks on thousands, alas ! 
That will never behold Hini go down. 

" Oh, my saint ! Oh, my mistress I this mom 
On thy name how I rest like a charm ! 
Every dastard sensation to scora 
In the moment of death and alBrm 1 
For what arc those focmen to fear. 
Or the death-shot descending to crush, 
Like the thought that the cheek of my dear, 
For a stain on my honour should blush ? 

"Fallen chiefs, when the battle is o'er. 

Shall to glory their ashes intrust, 

TPhile the heart that loves thee lo its core, 

May be namclcssly laid in the dust 1 

Yet, content to the combat 1 go. 

Let my love in thy memory rest; 

Nor my name aball be lost — for I know 
■ That it lives in the shrine of thy breast ! "— T. C. 



CHAPTER XI. 



LECT0KE3 AND 6PECIMEN9. 

After much anxious labour, and some unavoidable delays 
it was at length decided that the "Specimens" should ba 
brought out in April ; and to that event Campbell looked 
forward as the day of his " emancipation ! " This, how- 
ever, was retarded by unforeseen occurrences ; but, having 
completed the Essay, the moat arduous portion of the 
work, he found leisure to deliberate and to write upon 
other subjects, to which his attention had been strongly 
directed. At the new year he was honoured with a visit 
from Mrs. Siddons, to whom he had the pleasure of pre- 
senting an American friend. The visit was accepted as 
happy omen, and his correspondence is thus pleasautlj 
resumed. 

"Sydenham, January 14, 1816, 

"Your old friend, the pensioner, my deare^i 
Alison, comes again his quarterly round to you. As tl^e 
compliments of the season are passing thick, and tt^e 
tradesmen exceedingly pohte in swarming about me wi^Ah 
their good wishes, I shall be obhged to you to pres^iit 
also, in due season, my compUmcnts and best wishes to tJic 
Exchequer of Scotland ! More pleasing visitants ttiafl 
tradesmen, however, have done me the honour of caUiug 
upon me — independently of a most interesting day \rhicb 
Mrs. Siddons came down and spent with us — a day in 
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we looked often, and with much conversation, at 
lyour likeness * by Heming in my parlour. . . And now I 
liannot help boasting, also, of my hospitaUty to a robin, 
I slept last night in a geranium close to my writing- 
able. He passed the night in my study, and in the 
Pmoi'uing I found him perched over my folios, on which he 
had bestowed some relics of his presence, as if in contempt 
of human learning. Tliis morning he pecked the butter 
_ instead of the bread. Another bird, I suppose his mate, 
ne to the window, fluttered and chiiTupped ; we opened 
;, and my guest flew off and joined his partner, . . T. C." 

In the following letter to liis sister may be traced the 
Irsi indications of a malady, which, although it excited 
ho serious apprehensions at the time — nor until some years 
fterwards — was nevertheless slowly gaining ground, till at 
ifit it clouded every cheering prospect, as regarded bis 
qIj surviving child. But of this hereafter. 

Sydenham, Janmiy IC, 1816. 

Since I heard from you last, my dear Mary, the 
aly change that has taken place in our affairs is, that 
!homas has been sent to school and has come back. 
[ found a very good school, and I believe, seriously, that 
" his health would have continued very well upon the whole ; 
but as no institutions are perfect, we hoard a great many 
complaints from the boy, of such hai'dships as boys are 
■-generally obhged to suffer. He pined so much, and his 
^toother at every visit to him was so very wretched, and 
found such dreadfiil faults with the school, that I would 
not again undergo the worry of such a scene for any con- 
sideration in this world. His mother's fears about his 



• The medallion, lUreaiiy noticed in this volume. 
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\r,,i^L T' *r iL" :aL^ 'Hcz illt^ t> Tie nny ir 
.i,.Tr.. ZT-ii i li.' ^zitnnr^ nxii "n«ntyn I oi aire 2" 

mil oar* inier nawTFT* !ame "irnincL 3e^ ax Xx^^vb 
m inii X :iie jriwrr iocs Jns coct: I maH le mfi k 
i.nt:!"' uir^ "^iH. Tiff^ ir* immur -ie Jt^ jiriinaaiiaBBa 

V 7 :n. -5- -5^ ^ jgg ic '^g,2 been. 5ai!ceasiiL fa ssasmt Iff 
yr-j^,t^., Mrt. AZscr. :a -ii* HShr»». t^oi* zee ?w;e^sizbm 
i TT^fric Vcir iaa ziaiie i anise ncciif ^isroriL fa zeomg 
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0: 3i -,r.:r: Irrt i-^''-g*'.Tr:l tsu :o H^znfisiead. where 
*or;.-^ '^f :.ii eariiest ani i-raresc ^en-ls were now residiii^ 
a T<5:rT ix.tr:re&ting recori l= pneserval in the foDowm^ 
^.tV;r. The 3Iisses HilL as iLe rea.ier has seen, were par^ 
of the EdinbTirgh "^ flower-knot,^ 5*3 often mentioned i^ 

• \u iiUffi\^ WXfiz, Li* oyinirm of ie sjstem is thai scroDglj exprnsed >--- 
'• f *fft "Tfipl^yy^d v>me honn a day hammeiiii^ Greek and Latin intomjbojV^ 
h^v). / in//t9 U U aU n//nsen»e; bat I cannot act np to mv theoiyy whi^M 
w//rj|/| U, /x/^/^ ^9 Uave Greek and Latin, and itutmet kim in odker tkmg^ 
y,%r.i',\ii ri^nr<j<i, however, he leams nothing else." April 6. 

t 0|/| ari'l niea/ly friend«, as well as relations of the Poet, whom Mr. T^ 
'h«i htiw\ of th^ City firm, snnrived bat a few weeks. 




«.] T18IT TO HAMPSTEAD — THE HILL8 — BABAUT. 



le Poet's early letters, and nearly related, by marriage, to 
[r. Richardaon, who had a private residence near the 
[eath. The intellectual resources, thus brought within 
small compass, were neither few nor inferior ; and when 
is remembered that this circle was often brightened by 
le conversation of Mrs. Joanna Baillio and her sister, the 
,rm is complete. The letter, thougli rather long, pos- 
ies a romance-hke interest in its traits, that seem to 
the stirring times of the Covenanters, with those of 
later and darker period — the reign of Terror ! 



Sydenham, March i, 1B\ 6. 
I was on Friday and Saturday at Hampstcad, 
nth my good friends the Hills, and found them better 
han usual in their health, and in high spirits, on one 
■ccount — namely, at the prospect of seeing a favourite 
brother, who has been many years in India, and now 
proposes to come home and live with them. He writes to 
them to desire that they will consider how precious they 
are to him — that he has no happiness to look to, in coming 
home, but only the pleasure of spending the rest of his 
life in their society ; and says, if their health require it, 
they must go to the South of Europe, for some months, and 
recruit themselves. For this purpose he sent home money 
is winter to defray their journey to Italy, where he had 
.agined they would go. They have not however gone, 
ir mean to go. This good brother, also, sent homo a sum 
money to an old uncle, a most eccentric character, 
lO is too independent to accept of assistance from any 
one, and who, anticipating the Indian brother's intention, 
gave the money to the Miss Hills. They, again, divided it 
into presents for their Uttle nieces and family, independent 
the six orphans, whom these good women maintain from 
leir own little income Of some five or six hundred a year. 
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These are fine traits of human nature. I found my 
excellent friends, as usual, teaching their family of nieces, 
with whom they rise every morning at seven, and continue 
all day their schoolmistresses. Their joy to see me was 
as kind as ever. I spent a most delightfiil day and a 
half with them, as I found their affectionate hearts 
depressed by only one anxiety. It was on having received 
a letter from a venerable clergyman of France, Rabaut — 
the brother of the Historian of France. Rabaut de St 
Etienne, who is seventy years of age, is driven into exile, 
and deprived of his hving, by the unhappy bigotry that 
reigns at present against the Protestants in France. When 
the Miss Hills were abroad, at the short peace of Amiens, 
they met, in the South of France, this clergyman Rabaut, 
who seems, by his letters, to have formed a heart-felt friend* 
ship for them ; a proof of it was his writing, with his wife, a 
letter to them on receiving his order of banishment, thou^ 
he had only two days allowed to arrange his affairs for 
departure. He tells shortly, and with a saint-like calmness, 
the story of his calamity. In the Convention, he was one 
of the friends of Louis XVI., who held secret interviews 
with Louis's Counsellor, respecting the line of conduct to 
be pursued by them, that might have the best chance a 
saving the monarch. Louis knew the fury of the mountaici* 
faction, and wished, as the best chance of safety, to fl^ 
from their atrocity, by an appeal to the people. By 
understanding %vith his Counsellor Deseze, it was therefo 
agreed that Rabaut and the other moderator should vote fo; 
the appeal to the people. The Robespierrians, with thei 
usual inconsistency, first declared that the votes for 
appeal were really votes for his being guilty, which was false^ 
and then sent those who had so voted to the guillotine, foi^ 
having tried to save Louis, which was true. Rabaut ancrr: 
his brother, Rabaut de St. Etienne, the elegant historia 
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were long proscribed and pursued hy the blood-hounda. A 
lady in Paris, with intrepid humanity, conveyed intelligence 
to them, that if they would come to her house, she had 
a secret concealment made for plate, which should be 
their asylum ; and assured them that it was known only 
to one man, the workman who bad made it. They came 
and hved long in that closet, and in an adjoining room 
which waa kept secret for them. Tliere Rahaut de St. Etienne 
composed some of his finest writings. One day the poor 
workman was taken up, and threatened with death to 
himself and his whole family, if he did not reveal any 
concealment that he had ever made for the purpose of 
secreting plate. The poor man was terrified into acknow- 
ledgment of the only one he knew, namely, at the house of 
L -this lady. He came to her with the domiciliary visitants 
B'Of GoTcmment, and said, " I know that you would rather 
I give up all your plate than suffer me and mine to be put 
I to death." He thought that she had only plate secreted. 
[ "What hast thou done ' " said the lady. " The two Itabauts 
|are hid there ! " — The man looked round ; there was no time 
warn the victuns. The officers of police were behind 
him. The poor workman fell down in a faint, and was 
long before he could bo recovered. Rahaut de St. Etienne 
"was taken out, and immediately executed^ for having tried 
to save the Tyrant Louis. His brother was shut up in a 
high room of a prison, that had a view of only a small 
portion of the Seine. His poor wife, who now writes to 
my friends, used to tell them, that during her husband's 
lonfinemcnt, expecting eveiy day liis execution, she liad no 
Icommunication with bim, but by going at a particular 
I lour of the day to the river, and there showing him, at a 
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* And what adilii to tli« b«£iul interett of the atoi; is, ihot his wife, 
rt to onUtve her husband, perahed, like utulher Portia, by her own 
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great distance, herself and their infant child, from a boat 
■which she hired to stop in view of the prison. The day 
before Rabaut was to have been guillotined, the death 
of Robespierre and his fellow miscreants opened the prison 
doors to him. 

Ai the restoration of the Bourbons, Rabaut preached 
a toral and eloquent sermon on the occasion. He 
has since been well affected to them ; but this bigot, 
the Due d'Angouleme, has inflamed the passions of all 
CathoUc France ; and it is hterallj true that the Protestants 
are persecuted with impunity. This infamous and impolitic 
principle — if it deserves the name of principle — this rakiiig 
up the whole memory of the Revolution — has included the 
venerable Rabaut, at seventy years of age, among tlie 
exiled — for what ? For a vote which was expresslj 
punished by the Jacobins as the crime of Religion — a vote 
which, it is on historical record, the unfortunate Louifi 
considered himself as the best for bis cause, which 1 
friends on the CoDveDtiou could give. I really was <j 
pleased at one time with my friends the Whigs 1 
premature suspicion of the Bourbons, and for judgii^ of 
them severely, without allowance for the trying circum — 
stances in which they were placed. But I lament to fin<L-i> 
from such proofe as this, and the tremendous facts adduced 
by Sir Samuel Romilly, that whatever Louis XVIH - 
may be, the rest are bigots and fools. Rabaut 's fathe^ 
and grandfather had been Protestant clergymen ; and thi^ 
old gentleman used to show the Miss Hills a spot uea^ 
his house, inclosed by precipices, and having only access 
by a difficult pathway, where his grandfather's congregatioi::^ 
used to meet, when it was a crime for them to be foun(^ 
assembled in their heretical worship. Sentinels wer^ 
placed to watch the approach of gens d'armes ; the womer* 
had horses saddled to escape at a moment's warning ; 
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pulpit was a high niche among the crags. There they 
ted to assemble in tempestuous nights, when the men of 
[ood were couched within their dens. The Miss Hills 
tAd these anecdotes to poor James Grahame, and it waa 
■om them that lie made up his description on the Sabbath 
f the Scottish Preachings, in times of persecution. Pray 
K)k at the passage :■ — ■ 

" Then dauntlessly, _ 

The scnltereil few would meet in some deep dell. 
By roeks o'ercauopied, to hear the voice — 
Their faithful pastor's voice ; he, by the gleam 
Of sheeted Ughtniiig, oped the sacred boolt, 
Afld words of comfort spoke," &c." T_ Q_ 

Of the cordial friendship which subsisted between Sir 
Walter Scott and Campbell, several instances have been 
already noticed, and many more miglit be added ; but 
nothing could place the fact in a more amiable light than 
the following letter, in which Scott divulges a plan for 

jiproving the means, and recovering the personal society, 

F his friend. 

Abbotsfohd, neah Melrose, ^■ipril 12, 1816. 

Mt deak Tom, 

You will argue, from seeing my unhallowed 
iiind, that I have something to say in the way of business ; 
r I think both you and I have something else to do than 
I plague ourselves (I always mean the writer — for the 



* Campbell was food of repeating these lines in after life : and in a work, 
edited by him in 1837, quotes ihem at full length, as applying to the Walden- 
nan paiiare in times of persecution. Theae converBations with ihe pastor, 
RiBADT, were not reported to the Author of " The Sabbath," it is believed, 
notil after the poem was published ; hot in the history of Covenanting times, 
ai every reader ts aware, sach ineidents were as frequent in Scotland, as 
among the Protestants of Dauphinee. 
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[6, and I request you will not mention it to any one (I 
mean in Scotland), until your own mind is made up about 
it. My reason is, first, that there would be some delicacy 
in setting the matter in motion ; and besides that, the said 
icumbeut ia a gentleman whom I wish well to in many 
icts ; and, though I censure, I do not derogate from 
ly regard, in desiring the class he holds in my Alma Mater 
tould he filled by such a colleague as you. Yet the 
iry, in passing through two mouths, might be represented 
a plan on my part, to oust an old friend, of whom I may 
ily say, like the dog in the child's tale, " The kid 
nerer did me nae ill." If this should answer your views, 
write instantly, that is, in the course of a week or two. 
If not, wipe it out hke the work of the learned Lipsius, 
imposed the first hour he was horn, and say no more 
ut It. Our magistrates, who are patrons of the Univer- 
■«ty, are at present rather well disposed towards literature ; 
{witness their giving me my freedom, with a huge silver 
tankard that would have done honoiu- to Justice Shallow,) 
and the Provost ia really a great man, and a man of taste 
and reading ; so I have strong hope our point, so advan- 
tageous to the University, may be carried. If not, the 
lure is mine, not yours. You will understand me to 
sufficiently selfish in this matter, smce few things 
could give me more pleasure than to secure your good 
company through what part of life's journey may remain 
to me. In saying, speak to nobody, I do not include 
our valuable friend John Richardson, or any other sober 
or well-judging friend of yours. Only it would be 
painful to me if our proposal should get abroad, bemg 
an imaginary notion of my own, unless you really 
thought it would suit you. I beg my best respects to 
I. Campbell, and am ever, dear Campbell, yours most 
ly, Walter Scott. 



■jcom 
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nd debts OD the estate, that he says it vdll be many years 
(efore his income is clear. .. He is an amiable man, but 

jr idea of his taking an interest in our family proves a 

limera ! I have equal doubts of bis ability and dispo- 
ition ; for, though he is mild in temper, I cannot but 

terceive that he is not a prodigal. . . ." 

"I come now, my dear Mary, to a subject which it is 
(ainfully dehcate for me to express, but which I feel it a 
luty to myself not to pass in silence. It is my inability 

; tliis moment to fulfil the intention I had of remitting 
rou a token of my remembrance, and which I had laid 

dde for you, in distributing my expenditure for the year. 
Sut it is swept away from me ; and I am left with only the 

Eiinful consciousness of a sincere intention. A sum of 
noney advanced by '^ * on my account, ten years ago, 

) my mother, has been claimed ; the interest ran it up to 
82/., but I have come to a compromise to pay GO/. You 
J guess what a slap this is in my finances. ... I have 

ritten three or four occasional poems since winter, some 
~ of which you may have probably seen in the papers. I 
hope in the course of a year to have as many as to form 
_ a volume. T. C." 



Among the " occasional poems " to which he alludes, is 
me to a lady,* never pubhshed — "On being presented 
nth a Sprig of Alexandrian Laurel :"~ 

" This classic laurel ! at the sight 

What teeming thoughts suggested rise i 
The patriot's and the poet's right, 

The meed of semi-deities ! — 

Men who to death have tyrants hurled, 

Or bards who may have swayed at will 
And soothed that little trouhled world — 

The human heart, with sweeter akiU. 

' Miss Eleanor Wigram, now Mrs. Unwin Heathcote. 
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to be tiie damper. They say that my appearance at the 
Institution is still fiiTourably remembered, but may be far 
goDe from people's memories before the larger work can 
be got ready, Tho next query is, Can you have any 
unwillingness to print the Selections and Remarks from a 
fear of their not being worth publication 1 If this were 
really the case, it would be high time for us both to 
think more seriously how wo embark in a more extensive 
work of this kind, if (after all the time and paina I have 
bestowed on it, and after all the encouragement respecting 
it, which I hare received from my most judicious friends) 
the work on English Literature be of dubious value in the 
eyes of my pubHsher. I have myself a very different idea 
of the value of the Selections, and should expect them, 
■ if they were my own, to be a lucrative copyright. It 
IB difficult for me to speak of my own compositions ; 
I can only say that my friends have approved of them, 
and that, if they are mistaken, it is not 6t that I should 
set my face to three volumes of Lectures on similar 
subjects. I mention it as a bare possibihty (for I feel 
that my character should debar the probahiliUj) that my 
offer to release you, at your option, from the bargain of 
the Lectures,* may be misunderstood as a wish to unfix 
s thing settled, and to deprive you of the eventual 
advantage of them when finished. Once for all, let me 
convey, that I shall make any deduction from tho price 
of the fiiture Lectures, that can be demanded by reason 
or liberahty, for whatever matter is taken out of the 
Remarks into the Lectures — if the Remarks are published 
before the Lectures : — that I only speak of releasing you 
in order to your convenience ; and that I am vrilhng to 



• It would appear from this ihat Mr. Murrny bad purchased the MS, 
Lectures ; but of the fact, 1 have no positive evidence in the letlere 
before me.— See Nate, page 3.M. 
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make any arnrngement to secure the Lectures bang 
yoim. as soon as finishefi. on terms which shall meet your 
own approbation. It is not poasible for me to be fiurer. I 
should hare been most unwilling, indeed, to hare soggested 
any new arrangement. i£ upon foil and dose inspectiaii» 
the matenals of the Lectures did not appear sndi as my 
finances will require many years to bring tc^eth^.* In 
the mean time. I conceive it to be nether your interest 
nor mine, that the gleanings of past years should be 
wasteil. I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

T. Campbell. 

To this letter, Mr. MurraT returned the foDowin^ 
answer — couchei in such generous and firiendly ternu^ 
that Campbell returned to the work with renewed 
enerofv, and never left it until the three ydumes were 
before the public. 

Mt deae Sru, 

3rlr. Daviflon has had some GoTemment wofk, wliidi bat 
enprrosaed him too much of late. He now promises to pot all his force 
npon the " Specimens," and to make up for his recent delap. I tab 
this opportanitv of assoring yon how mncfa I feel obliged by the laboor 
which von are now bestowing npon the " Lives," which have become foy 
interesting, and cannot fail of doing yon honour. I will send jo« 
Hayley's Cowper, it affords materials for a very long and a pecohixly 
interesting life — in which yon can weave innumerable passages of gieit 
beauty, from his letters, and all the touching part of the life written by 
himself, I assure you, I think, when you have given scope to yoondt 
that your prose is not to be surpassed. 

I expect very very preai things in your life of Bums. Don't be afinid 

of room. 

In haste, I am, dear Sir, 

Most truly yours, 

Thomas Campbell, Esq. John Murray. 

« « • « 

* John Kemhle had placed his whole dramatic library at his dispoeal-^ 
nnd (biN, with Mr. Hebcr*s rare collection, had afforded Campbell every pos- 
Hible facility for perfecting the work. 




To the following letter from a member of the British 
Government in Canada, a man of classical taste and 
refinement, Campbell attached a partiodar value ; not 
.only for the sentiments it expresses towards himself, but 
for the persona! regard he entertained for the writer — 
'^hile the subject alone recommends it to every reader of 
' Gertrude." 

30, Craven street, Juli/ 23, 1816. 

Ml DEAB Sis, 

When I had last the pleasure of seeing yon at Sydenham, yon 
Tciy politely consented to honour mc by ncwpting from me an Indian 
pipe, or calumet of peace, which I had in my possession, and which is 
precisely the thing meant tfl he desmbed in a note to the beautiful poem 
of " Gertrmle," I now tnlce the liberty of sending it. It is made of the 
fred stone found on tlie shores of Lake Huron, and is one of several pre- 
;*eiit«d to Cobnel M'Douall, tlie British commandant at Michiliinakinac, 
Y^ the chief warriors of the Sioux, and other iiestem and south-western 
tribes, on their introduction to him, when they come to assist in defending 
that Fort and island against the threatened attack of the Americans, in the 

mmer of 1814. 

Ton may recollect, that after the loss of our squadron on Lake Erie, 
'«nder your gallant coiuitryinan — Ihe unfortunate and ill-used Cnplain 
3arday— the enemy, uncontrolled on the upper lakes (Erie and Huron), 
mbarked an army for the reduction of Micliilimakinac. Colonel M'Douall 
llien commanded it, and he had but a small part of a Fencible Regiment, 
',a of a veteran liattalion — barely suJEcient to man the works' 
of the fort — but he had bands of native warriors encamped in Ihe island, 
^le enemy, after hovering round with their fleet some days, at last made 
\ descent. The Indians alone met lliem before they had proceeded to 
tlie fort, and, though far inferior in number, completely routed them, and 
killed their commanding officer. They were forced to re-embarV, and we 
kept Michilimakinae, tiU, by the terms of the treaty of Ghent, we were 
compelled to surrender it, contrary io our faith repeatedly and solemnly 
pledged to the poor Indians we had induced to embark in our cause ; 
•ud by thus giving up the favourite point of rendezvous for their friendly 
traders, we have abandoned them to the mercy of a people, who acknow- 
ledge no ties of honesty or humanity in their treatment of these poor 
wretches. My lirotlier happened to be at Micliibmalcinac that summer, 
.ud his friend Colonel M'lJounll, among other Indian curiosities, gave 
t2 
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dittaiux lends enchantment to the view ; " and you will regard it with a 
poet's eye. Happy shall I be if, oniong the strange events that C' 
round, it be reserved for me to accompany you, on some future, though 
not far distant day, to this greatest natural curiosity of America, and 
perhaps of its kind in the world. Be assured, my dear sir, that jou would 
then: find that feeling very general, which makes me prize so highly the 
honour of your acquaintance i and that wherever the female voice adopts 
the English language to its powers of melody, the author of " Erin go 
bragh" must be looked on with delight, and will ever be welcomed with 
rapture. It is homuge we pay to ourselves ; and if any vanity can be 
pardoned, it is surely that which I shall discover when, on my retuni to 
Canada, while a brother, a sister, or a friend, in reading the lines on the 
tinhappy fate of Poland, oud the oppressions in India, shall lay down the 
book, as I have oHeu done — ^too full of udmlrution at what they have 
Tcad to cany, for some momeuts, their attention farther — I can exclaim, 
during the interesting pause, " 1 knew Campbell I " 

Anxious to fultil my promise of making you acquainted with Norton,* 
I could not find him, till I saw him in the Court of Common Fleas, 
ittending as a ivitness — on unlucky blow to liis savage fame — reducing 
lim almost to the degrading level of mere civilised life. I asked him to 
ffine with me on Monday, and hope to be honoured with your and 
Ur. Adams' company to meet Lim. J. B, B. 



The remainder of the year was spent in extending his 
lectiu"es, in a laborious revision of the " Speciuiens/'f and 
contributing short articles to a leading periodical. The 
&stidious delicacy of Campbell's taste is proverbial ; the 
fear of a misprint would have caused liim a sleepless night, 
End sent him to the printer's early in the morning — were 
it only to alter a letter, or substitute these for those. 

To return to his correspondents. The following letter, 
from the same friend whom Campbell had introduced to 

• The happy result of this inlroduction was the explanation already men- 
tioned in reference to the chieftain " Brandt," and now inclnded in the notes 
to " Gertrude of Wyoming." 

t Of the printed ubeets of this work, three volumes have been shewn to tne, 
•very page of which beor^ more or less testimony to the editor's taste and 
vigilance in the two-fold office of poet and critic. 
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hb "^ Northern brethren,'^ gbes him the foDowing accoont 
of hU reception : — 

« Jfi^ 17. 1317. 

^' I r^ami^ a few days ago from my coor. and miLst not omh to offer 
J on mj acknowledCTients for the real pLeafinn* — due tot grcst giadfica- 
lii^Q — X TfiCfArtd in coiL«eqiietice of the introdoctBoiL too CiTOfiired me with 
to Mr, .Scott and Mr. Jefrej. Whh the latter, I spent a daj at his 
pleasant n^Idenc^ of Craig Crook. Mr. Seoct was not in Edinbmgh; 
but wh^m I visited Melrose Abbey, I foxmd myself in the neig^ibooiiiood 
of kim, who had giren sach. interest to its Tenaabfe ndnsw He was 
ffpending a week or two at his seat at Abbotsford, in the most qniet letiie- 
ment, upon which his kind hospitality, which he seemed sincerdj h^py 
to extend to a friend of Campbell's, enconraged me to introde for a n%ht» 
and part of two days. Exquisitely sensible as 1 am (^ the treat yon had 
procurcrl for me, I take some credit to myself that I had the grace to 
resLirt his invitation to prolong my yisit — that 1 was conscientious enough 
in the raid^t of my feast, to consider that the enjoyment was not mutual; 
and that, in the language of our profession, there was wanting, on my 
part, the consideration — the quid pro quo. Mr. Scott and Mr. Jeffi:cy 
particularly desired me to take back to you their most cordial assoranoes. 
The weather was astonishingly favourable, and enabled me to accomplish 
more than I ha^l dared to anticipate. In my next, and probably last visit 
to Hydenhain, I shall have the pleasure of thanking you personally for 
liaving afforded me the gratification, on which I set a particular value. 

J. B. K" 

Tlie early friendship subsisting between Washington 
Irving and Campbell has been already noticed ; and this 
year it was strengthened by much personal intercourse. 
Early in the summer, while meditating an excursion across 
the Tweed, Mr. Irving paid a visit to the Poet at Syden- 
ham, and, at parting, Campbell gave him a letter to the 
" Great Unknown.'' His reception at Abbotsford has been 
long familiar to the public in his printed " Recollections of 
Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey;" but the interest of the 
following passage will lose nothing by repetition : — 

** The conversation," says Mr. Irving, " turned upon Campbell's poem 
of '(Jertrude of Wyoming/ as illustrative of the poetic materials fur- 
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shed by American scenery. Scott spoke of it in that liberal style, iii. 
which I always found him to speak of the writings of hia contemporaries. 
He cited several passages of it with great delight. 'What a pity it is,' 
said he, 'that Campbell does not write more and oftener, and give full 
sweep to his genius I He has wings that would bear liim to tho aides ; 
and he does, no»r and then, spread them grandly, but folds them up again 
and resumes his perch, as if he was afi'aid to launch away. He don't 

P' {, or wou't trust, his own strength. Even when he has done u thing 
he has often misgivings about it. He lefl out several fine passages 
ochiei, but I got him to restore so 
ul passages in a magniUceut styb. 
about prophetic boding, or, in cod 



e of them.' Here Scott repeated 
' VVhat a griuid idea is Ibat,' saiii 
QOQ parlance, second -siglit — 

■ shadows before ! " 



" Cooling events cast theu 

It is a uoble thought, t and nobly expressed. And there 's that glorious 
little poem, too, of " Hohenliuden ;" after he had written it, he did not seem 

to think much of it, "d d drum and trumpet lines." I got him to recite 

it to me ; nnd I believe that the delight I felt and expressed, had au effect 
in inducing biin to print it. Tke fact is,' added he, * Campbell is, in a 
manner, a bugbear to himself. The brightness of his early success is a 

Bjetriment to all his further efforts. He is afraid of tlie shadow that hia 

Hiwii fame casts before hun.' " t 

The truth of this observation is hut too well confirmecl 
by the Dumerous fragments discovered among his papci-s. 

In the choice and character of his early friends, Campbell 
was smgularly happy. Of those ■with whom he had asso- 
ciated in the intellectual circles of Edinhm-gh, the majority 
had now risen, or were fast rising, iuto that degree of 



D Misii A , the following appears ii| 



i 

^B • In a copy of Loehtel, given 

^F&mpbetl's baodwriting : — 

H " Lines oDiitted, strangely, though approved by the Man uf Toatti 



Wizard. — I tell thee, yun death-loving raven shall hold 
His feast on the field, ere the qoarry be cold ; 
And the pall of his wing o'er Culbden shall wave. 
Exulting to cover the blood of the brave."— T. C. 
1* With respect to the originahty of this thought, see the conjecture hazarded, 
vol. I., 1602-3. 

X (juoled from the Paris edition of Abbot^oni uad Ntwitead Abbey, ISa."). 
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eminence which renders the death of an individual a loss 
to the community. Thus far James Graliame was, per- 
haps, the only member whose loss had occasioned uniTersal 
regret ; the nest on the fatal list was Francis Homer, 
whose short-Uved but well-employed talents require no 
eulogy in this place ; but, as one of Campbell's warm- 
hearted friends, his name is entitled to a brief and grateful 
notice. Having fallen into bad health, he was advised to 
try the influence of a milder climate, and spent the winter 
at Pisa ; but the esi>eriment sadly failed. He died in the 
prime of life, and in the full vigour of intellect ; and in the 
English cemetery at Leghorn, close to that of Smollett, ia 
the tomb of the amiable and eloquent Francis Homer. To 
Campbell this event was a source of real sorrow. In a 
letter to his sister, he says : — " I have got on with a poem 
to the memory of Horner, which reUeves my mind from 
a task which I feared would be irksome. It seemed a 
formidable difficulty to get the imagination afloat on the 
subject of a great moral hero, who, with all Ids thorougli 
excellence, had his chief reputation founded on his war 
against the Bank Restrictions, and his pre-eminence in the 
Bidlion Committee. Nevertheless, the heart and tTUeSeet 
of Horner have afforded me better inspiration thaa I 
looked for. I have finished about seventy lines. — T. C." 

Of the seventy lines here mentioned, fourteen only hatej 
been found — they are these : — 

Te who have wept, and felt, and summed the whole 
Of Virtue's loss iu Homer's parted soul, 
I speak to you i though words can ill pourtray 
The extinguished light, llie blessing swept away. 
The soul high-graced to plead — high-skilled to p 
For human welfare gone, and lost to man ! 
This weight of truth subduea my power of song. 
And gives a fall«ring voice to feelings strong ! 








But I should ill acquit the debt I feel 

To private firiendsliip and to public seal. 

Were my heart's tribute not with theirs to blend. 

Who loved, moBt intimate, their country's friend t 

Or if the Muse, to whom his living breath 

Gave pride and comfort, mourned him uot in death I . 



the " pride and comfort " so delicately alluded to, the 

it bears grateful testimony to the active part taken by 
Mr, Horner in smoothing the way for him on his first settle- 
ment in London. This co-operation has been already 
noticed in his correspondence with Mr. Richardson ;^ but 

is pleasing to observe that, in Campbell's mind, the 
imembrance of a kindness, in word or deed, was as warm 
as it was lasting. Although but a fragment of the 
Monody has been recovered, there la good reason to believe 
that it was finished. It was read at Holland House, aa ho 
has told uB, though " not approved ;"t and from his often 
adverting to it in his subsequent correspondence, he 
appears conscious of having done justice to the memory of 
his friend. 

One of the raost agreeable reminiscences of this spring 
the commencement of his acquaintance with "Nature's 

rnest painter, yet the best," which is thus recorded: — 

" The first time I met Crobbe was at Holland House, where he, Tom 
:, and myself, lounged the better part of a day about the Fork and 
Ubrary ; and I can answer for oiie of the party, at least, being very much 
i with it. Our conversation was about novelists. Your father J 



• See Quarto Edition of Poems, Vol. 1. 1802-3-4. 

t "Nonebut the Holland family have seen the sketch of the Monody. At 
Lady H.'s earnest desire 1 showed it to her ; and will you believe it 1 the 
illiberalily of jour Liberal party is such, that I saw I had given a little 
nmbroge at HoUnnd House, by one line in praise of Canning's eloquence, tvho, 
BO nobly, for an antagonist, passed an eulogy on Homer. But thai line shall 
■tand !— T. C." 

X This letter is addressed to his son, the Editor of his Works. 



L 
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was a stioivz F:€lJiiLziie» and I as sturdy a SmoUettite. His mildnen in 
literazy ar^iimexLt struck me with surprise in so stem a painter of nature; 
and I could not but contrast the unassumingnesa of his manners with the 
originalitT oi his powers. In what may be called the ready-money small- 
talk of conrersation, his facility might not, perhaps, seem equal to tk 
known calibre of his talents : but in the progress of conTersation I recoDect 
remarking that there was a vigilant shrewdness that almost eluded yoo, by 
keeping its watch so quietly. Though an oldish man when I saw him, 
he was a *■ laudator t^f^jfOrU oc/i/ but a decided loTer of later times. 
The part of the morning which I spent with him and Tom Mooie was to 
me, at least, of memorable agreeableness. T. C." 



The following letter is addressed to the venerable Poet 
himself: — 

" Sydknhax, J«^, 1817. 

^ I sent an apology to Lady H. for not being able 
to dine at Holland House to-day ; and that very moment I 
feh that I owed also an apology to you for not testifying 
by my acceptance of the invitation, the high value which 
I attached to an opportunity of meeting you. It was, 
indeed, an indispensable engagement that kept me ; othe^ 
wise it would have been a humiliating self-reflection to 
have neglected such an occasion of being in the company 
of Crabbe. You thought me an old man;* but, in 
addressing yotiy my dear sir, I feel myself younger than 
even the difference of our years might seem to justify. I 
have a very youthful feeling of respect ; nay, if you will 
pardon me for the Uberty of sajdng so — I have something 
of a filial upward-looking affection for your matured 
genius and patriarchal reputation. This reverence for 
your classic name would have been equally strong in my 
mind, if I had not been so fortunate as to form an acquaint- 



*" Calculating from the time [1798] when Campbell published his *' Pleasures 
of Hope." 
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ance with you, whicli your kind manners have made a 
proud era in the little history of my Hfe. That time, and 
that spot — in the library of Holland House — I shall never 
forget, when you shook me a second time by the hand. 
It must be oue of the most enviable privileges of yom* 
senior and superior merit to confer pleasure on such men 
as myself, by recognising them as younger brothoi-s of 
your vocation. One token of your kindness was a promise 
to give me a day of your society. I would not be impor- 
tuoate on this head ; but I cannot help reminding you of 
it, and assuring you that Mrs, Campbell has a very proper 
sympathy with me, in the enthusiasm which I feel to have 
the honour of your presence under my own roof. Our 
excellent friend, Mr. llogere, I trust, will accompany you 
if you will have the goodness to fix the day. T. C." 

The day waa accordingly fixed ; but in the mean 
time — his attention being drawn to another subject — 
Campbell tells his sister that, " in the midst of his printed 
sheets of prose he was preparing some verses for the 
festival in honour of John Kemble." The day was at 
hand ; and the verses — which, he had been told, would 
come witli pecuUar grace from one who, during fifteen 
years, had enjoyed the friendsliip of " the Siddons " and 
Kembles — were ready for the occasion, A note from the 
secretary of the committee was addressed to Campbell in 
these words :- — ■ 

" June 24. I am dealred by the gentlemen of the committee to return 
their sincere thanVs for the pcmussion jou liuvc so kindly given them, 
gf printiDg your beautiful Ode ; but tliey eonciir in the opinion that it 
;ht not to be distributed at the diuuer. It ia hardly uuccsBarv, 1 
ifona you that your health will be proposed ; but, for fear it 
should not have occurred to you that our gratitude would eagerly seize the 
only opportunity it may probably ever have, of paying you. this feeble 
tribute or respect luid admiration, I take the liberty of mentioning our 
Uitcntion thai you may not be unprepared for it. C. K." 



-- gf p 
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On the 27th of June the festival was duly celebrated at 
Freemason's Hall : and never, perhaps, was any testimonj 
of public &vour more emphaticallj expressed. In render- 
ing homage to John P. Kemble, all political bias was 
forgotten. Cordial unanimity influenced the assembly; 
and if the representatives of native genius ever met to do 
honour to an individual, it was on this memorable occa- 
sion. To enter into the particulars of the festival more 
fiilly than its connection with the Poet's history may 
warrant* will not* perhaps, be expected; but an extract 
firom the poem itself cannot fail to gratify the reader. 

*' Pride of the British stage, 
* A long and last adieu ! 

VTbose image brought the heroic age 

Rerired to Fancy's view ! 
Like delds xefireshed with dewy light, 

VThen the sun smiles its last, 
Thy parting presence makes more bright 

The memory of the past : 
And memory conjures feelings up, 

That wiue or music need not swell. 
As high we raise the festal cup, 

To Kemble — fare thee well ! . . ." 
** And there was many an hour 

Of blended kindred fame, 
When Siddous's auxiliar power 

And sister magic came. 
Together at the Muse's side 

The tragic paragons had grown — 
They were the children of her pride. 

The colunms of her throne ; 
And undiyided fayour ran 

From heart to heart in their applause, 
Saye for the gallantry of man 

In loyelier woman's cause." &c. — Poems, p. 124. 

On the 4th of July, as previously arranged, Campbell 
had the pleasure of entertaining Mr. Crabbe at Sydenham; 
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and the honoui-ed guests who assisted at the Convivium 
Poeticum were Mr. Rogers and Mr. Moore. Who else 
■were present I have not learnt ; but to convert common 
fiire into an Attic feast more guests were not required. 
Prom the memoranda, in Campbell's own hand, relating to 
that day, I make a few extracts ; — 

" One day — and how can it fail to be memorable to me, 
when Moore has commemorated it ">. — Crabbe, Rogers, and 
I ICoore, came down to Sydenham, pretty early in the fore- 
\ Boon, and stopped to dine with me. We talked of found- 
ing a Poets' Club, and set about electing the members, not 
by ballot, but viml voce. The sclieme failed — I scarcely 
know how ; but this I know, that a week or two after- 
wards I met with Mr. Perry, of the 'Morning Chronicle,' who 
asked me how om- Poets' Club was going on. I said 'I don't 
know. We have some difficulty in giving it a name ; we 
thought of calling ourselves The Bees.' ' Ah,' said Pen-y, 
' tiiat 's a little different from the common report ; for they 
Bay you are to be called The Wasps .' ' I was so stung 
with this waspish report, that I thought no more of the 
Poets' Club.^* T. C." 

Returning to the pleasant subject, he thus writes to liis 
I'Bster :~ 

" July 1 5. How I wish yon had been with me on Wed- 
nesday last ! Crabbe, the venerable old bard, Moore, and 
I Sogers, dined with me ! We had a most pleasant day. The 
sky had lowered and rained till they came, and then the sun 
shone out. ' You see,' I said to my guests, ' that Apollo 

L * LettoT addressed to the Rev, O. Crabbe [son of the Poet]. Works, 
il.lB34. 
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is aware of our meetmg !'.... Crabbe is absolutdj 
deUghtfbl — smple as a chfld. bat shrewd, and often good- 
namredlv remin'ling yon of the best parts of his poetry. 
He took his wine cheerfbDr — £ir from excess : but his 
heart reall v seemed to expand ; and he was full of anecdote 
and social feding. .... We have formed a Poets' 
Club, in which I hope Scott» Byron, and Miss Baillie will 
join us^ as invited. Crabbe is to be president^ and mysdf 
secretary. We are to have a meeting at Mr. Rogers's^ on 
3[onday, to settle the further election of members. Crabbe^ 
at this time, is about sixty-five, with a very expressiTe 
countenance and benignant manner. T. C.^ 

Again : — ^July 17. I could have wished you all to 
have been about me, a few days ago. I had a quorum of 
the Poets at Sydenham, and among them the venerable 
Crabbe. You would like him, I am sure, as I do. He is 
simple and original." — These extracts may show how 
much Campbell's mind was engrossed by this deli^tfiil 
topic : he reverts to it again and again. " How could he 
forget " what " Moore has commemorated ? " — We cannot 
take leave of the subject without a quotation from the 
lines referred to* : — 

" How freshly doth my mind recal, 

'Mong the few days I Ve known with thee. 
One that, most buoyantly of all. 
Floats in the wake of memory !...." 
" He,f too, was of our feast that day. 

And all were guests of One whose hand 
Hath shed a new and deathless ray 
Around the lyre of this great land : 

* Verses to the poet Crabbe's Inkstand. Moore's Works, p. 462. In a 
note to these verses, it is mentioned that the party was limited to the/our poets. 
t Kogers. 
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In whose sea-wles — ns in those ahelU 
Where Ocean's voice of mnjcaty 

Seems etill to sound — immortal dwells 
Old Albion's Spirit of the Sea. 



Suchw 



T host . . 



Besides the Ode for the "KemMe Festival," Campbell 
tells his sister that ho had composed several other pieces ; 
but of these one only has been given to the public, namely, 
"Lines to a Lady, on her sending me a Seal with the 
Campbell Crest." "I sent them," he says, "to K. M., on 
her marriage with a nephew of Mr. Windham's ; but the 
Monody on Homer has not proceeded beyond some eighty 
lines, and is not nearly finished, I have had other 
little hterary jobs *, which have taken up my time, and 1 
am printing still ; for, entirely owing to the printer's slow- 
I, I have got over the publishing time ; but the printer 
and I shall have certainly parted in September, and then 
Mr. Murray may publish whenever he pleases." In 
another letter he says : " The quotations are from books 
fliat cannot be sent to press. I have no amanuensis ; and 
ihe copying and correcting, after all the other trouble I 
have had, is still a burthen upon me. I assure you," he 
adds, with marked emphasis, " none but literary men can 
conceive what a slave's life it is to get out a book, let it be 
<d, bad, or indifferent." t 



In November the nation's hope was suddenly blasted by 

be death of the Princess Cliarlotte ; and, in the general 

3 which followed, it was suggested to Campbell that 

me tribute of sympathy from his pen would be very 



t • Various articles for the Encyclopasdia — Dmma, Dmotlheaa, Btydm. 
f t Extract from a letter to his old schoolfellow. Mi. Ralph Stevenson. 
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The result of these preparations more tliaii realiseJ 
the expectation of the autlieuce, relieved the distress of the 
performers, and reflected new honour on the Poet, whose 
heart waa in the subject. The Unes, though coiupoaed at 
so short a notice, here the stamp of calm deUberation, and 
were recited by Mrs. Bartley mth great taste and feeling. 
In a few days they appeared " in every newspaper of 
the kingdom ; " but before they were printed, copies were 
sent by the author to the Prince Regent and Prince 
Leopold. "The Prince," he tells Mr. Gray, " hke a true 
gentleman, sent me a very polite and kind acknowledgment 
OD receipt of the Lines. From Carlton House I had no 
lews ; but I dare say they were not presented to our 
orthy Regent." Some additional particulars occur in 
his corresjiondence. In his usual uuafi'ected way, when 
Bpeakmg of himself, or his poems, he writes to his sister : — 
" Nov. 20. — As I know you take an interest in whatever 

write, I send you a copy of verses on the death of 
poor Princess. I hardly tlunk them worth mentioning 
their pnetrj/ ; but they sincerely express what a whole 
[tingdom has felt. T. C." 



To these extracts from his letters, a few lines from the 
>em itself may form an appropriate conclusion ; aiid tlie 
K)Btrophe is eminently beautiful.' 



* " Daoghl«T of England ! for a nition'a sighs, 
A nation's heart, went with Chine obiiequieH ! 
Oft— oft shall time revert a !w>k of yrief 
On thine existence — heantiful anil brief '. 
fait apiril ! send thy bleSBing from above, 
On realms where thou art canoniied by Love I 
Qive to a father's — husband's bleeding mind, 
The pence that angels lend to human kind ; 
To lis, who in thy loved remembrance feel 
A sorrowing, but a sonl-ennobling »eal — 
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To return from occasional poetry to his public lectures 
on the Poets : On December 1 8, he received a letter from 
Mr. Roscoe, informing him that the new Institution in 
Liverpool had just been opened with a lecture on the 
progress of literature and science. It was arranged that 
Dr. Traill, one of the committee, should commence the new 
year with a course on Natural History twice a week ; and 
all were of opinion that a series of lectures by Campbell 
would be very popular. 

Having expressed a wish, on account of his still deUcate 
lungs, to know something of the dimensions of the lecture- 
room, and the number of the audience he should have to 
address, he was informed that the " room was very pleasant^ 
easy for the voice, and contained about 500 seats.'' This 
was all satis&ctory ; the invitation was accepted ; but his 
health '^ being unequal to the imdertaking," the terms and 
period for commencing were left open. 

" Trifling as it would be,'' he writes, January 2, " to 
hunt after such a mark of popularity as that of being 
selected for public readings, it is a very agreeable token 
when it comes. It is a side-symptom which in poets — 
the warmest of all warm-blooded animals by nature — ^it 
would be very absurd if they did not feel as a compliment 
You will ask me, what I have been doing ? This has 
been a tremendous winter to me. It is not moping nor 
imagining suspension of powers, from the vu hiertice, but 
literally from being knocked up by bodily pain. It is 

A loyalty that touches all the best 

And loftiest principles of England's breast ! 

Still may thy name speak comfort from the tomb — 

Still in the Muses* breath thy memory bloom ! 

They shall describe thy life — thy form pourtray ; 

But all the love, that mourns thee swept away, 

'Tis not in language or expressive arts 

To paint. — Ye feel it, Britons, in your hearts !* 
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* singular to say that it arises from the suspension of the 
cold-bath. I had owed much to the use of it ; but from 
an internal complaint I was obliged to suspend it, and use 
I the tepid ; and hence, my physician says, the imbraclng 
ffect of the latter has brought on a sensibihty to cold, 
rwhich the other kept ofiF." 

Then, adverting to a very general topic''' at the time, he 
inquires — " Was there ever such folly as to risk the read- 
JDg of such matter before a crowd, by a man with a legal 
Kvig, in order to make the waggery of the parody more 
BBtriking by the contrast of solemnity ? My friend stood 
next to a serious man, an elderly clergyman, whose risi- 
bility could not be suppressed — though he told him that 
he condemned the licentiousness of the parody as much as 
Kman could do. The whole Court — all but the crown 
Bhwyers — was in a roar. I am a cool politician, but I hate 
Hpcripture parodies. T. C." 

r Another communication from Mr. Roscoe brought the 
agreeable intelligence that everytliing was arranged for 
the lectures ; that the committee would at once insure him 
a hundred guineas for the course he had mentioned, free of 
all expenses ; the amount was to be raised from the tickets 
of non-proprietors, and, in case it exceeded that sum, the 
whole was to be appropriated to the lecturer. " From the 
very general desii'e of hearing you," adds Mr. Roscoe, " I 
have every reason to believe that your receipts will consi- 
derably exceed the sum guaranteed." To this offer Camp- 
bell made some objections ; as the sum was insufficient to 
reimburse him for the expenses he must necessarily incur 
by leaving his other engagements, travelling, &c. He was 
then informed, by the same kind friend, that the committee 
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" would guarantee that his receipts should not be less tliau 
one hundred and thirty guineas, and as much more as the 
subscriptions might produce." " However unwilling," he 
adds, ■' to hold out promises not likely to be realised, I shall 
be much disappointed if your receipts do not greatly exceed 
that amount. Independently of the esteem and admiration 
which are due to jou, wherever our language is known, you 
have connections here, which cannot fail to be emiucntlj 
serviceable to you, and friends, who will be anxious to 
render your stay among them as pleasant as they can." 

Nothing further remained to be done except to fix the 
time, which was left entirely to his own decision ; for " the 
committee," it was added. " would consider themselves inex- 
cusable, if thoy interfered in the sUghtest degree with his 
objects in London." — I have noticed these arrangements 
more minutely, perhaps, than they may appear to deserve; 
but it is due to the memory of his excellent friend, Mr. 
Roscoe, to show with what deUcax;y and good fechng every- 
thing was made subservient to the honour and advantage 
of the Poet. 

Campbell had now the prospect of renewing his acquaint- 
ance with Liverpool in a manner that was tjuite in harmony 
with his own taste, and the wishes of his friends. The 
month of May was to have foundhim at his post, but numerous 
obstacles, both of a pubhc and private nature, were thrown 
in the way ; and it was not until the ond of October that 
he made his appearance in Liverpool. His reception was 
as gratifying as either Campbell or his friends could desire ; 
it more than reahsed the prediction of Mr. Roscoe — both 
as to the number of the audience and the amount of sub- 
scriptions. The course embraced the same subjects — but 
with an improved arrangement — as that delivered in the 
Royal Institution of London. From these lectures, how- 
ever, public attention was suddenly and painfully diverted. 
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first by the lamented death of Sir Samuel Romilly, member 
for Westminster ; the political agitation that followed ; and 
lastly, by the demise of Queen Charlotte. 

For the following reminiacence of the coui-se, I am 
indebted to a correspondent. 

" Mr. Campbell's lectures at Liverpool were listened lo with a delight 
d enthusiasm, well remembered by lliose who had the grutifi cation of 
Bring them. When the first two lectures of the course hod been deli- 
vered, the series was suspended during the pauae of universal sympathy." 
"When the courae was resumed, Mr. Campbell was invited to repeat 
'Jhe lectures previously given. Tlieir fame had, in the meantime, spread ; 
iflDd all were eager to listen to them. His prose was declared to be more 
; than his poetry ; his glowing imagination gave a double charm to 
those passages from the poets, which he cited aa illustrotioua. The 
effect and animation of his eye, his figure, his voice in reciting these pas- 
Mgea, are still vividly remembered. The lecture-room was crowded by 
the ^tile of the neighbourhood of Liverpool; and, on one occasion, a friend 
of Mr. Campbell's having conducted to a seat opposite hia cliair, a lady of 
dJBtiiiguished beauty* and of the moat classical regularity of features, the 
Poet was so struck by the faultless and statue-like face before him, that 
'he could scarcely continue hia attention to hia lecture, "f 

The reader may remember the enthusiasm with which 
(Campbell had visited the antique statues in the Louvre. 
The effect was still fresh in hia mind, and when he resumed 
ids lectures on the Poetry of Greece, his prose was enriched 
•by frequent allusions to her sculptures. An instance of 

• See notice of this lady in the ensuing letter. 

t " One handred and fifty guineas were guaranteed to Mr. Campbell by the 
committee of the Royal Institution for tbia course of Twelve Lectures ; the 
•nhscriptions increased this sum to opwanla of three hundred and forty pounda, 
and ha receivsd a hundred more for repeating the course in Birmingham, on his 
way to London. Yel, notwithstanding this (occesa, when he was afterwanls 
pressed to deliver a course of Lectnres ' on History, .tt Liverpool, he could not 
be induced to comply witli the request." — Nate bj/ the tame correipondent. 



' Seme general lemarlis on the matter and style of these lectures will he 
md in another poition of the work. 
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this occurred in iiis lecture on the Plays of Euripides, where, 
the character of Apollo being introduced, he took occasion 
to speak of the Apollo Belvidere, The effect upon his 
audience was electric. " He described," says a critic, " tluj 
impressions made upon his own mind, on the first sight m 
that inimitable statue in the Louvre, a few years since. We 
have before witnessed many attempts in speaking, and 
writing, to convey an idea of this species of creation, but 
in poetical conception, and feUcitous expression, we never 
saw, or heard, anything comparable to the description of 
Mr. Campbell. Nor did we ever see an equal effect produi 
on a large audience by any eloquent passage, in which 
language of imagination, rather than of passion, was 
principal agent."' 

At the close of the last lecture, he took occasion to pay 
a well-merited comphmeot to his friend Mr. Roscoe, under, 
whose auspices the Royal Institution of Liverpool 
sprung into vigorous existence. So well-timed, and wi1 
so dehcately and forcibly expressed, the audience ca\ 
his enthusiasm, and, rising in a body, responded to 
comphment with shouts of acclamation. 

Some additional information respecting this very pi 
perous tour is found in his letters. Very soon after 
arrival in Liverpool, his son was taken ill ; and this, 
usual, became an absorbing topic of correspondence ; bi 
at last he ivrites : — "' Dr. Traill* has saved my child by 
great promptitude with which he met and turned back the 
fever in the course of a day, by means of affusion. I have 
found in Dr. T., a young physician, the most amiable and. 
soUd of human beings. He is a great favourite in Liv( 
pool, and, next to Roscoe, promises to keep his reputati 
as a public character ; not, perhaps, with brilliant genius, 
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* Now Profetsar of Medical Jurisprudence in the UniverHity ol Sdinboi^^ 
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but with sound abilities. His general information and 
character are well worth the respect which they find here. 
You would be surprised at the reading and conversation 
of the daughters of the better famihos in Liverpool. I 
assure you, the greatest beauty of the place — a prodigy of 
Ireauty, indeed, of the purest Grecian model — struck me 
very much by the extent of her knowledge of books, and 
by the lady-like self-possession, and modest confidence, 
with which she expressed herself in talking on the subject 
of my lectures." 

He bears warm testimony to the hospitaUty of his Liver- 
pool friends ; and, with the fruits of an abundant Hterary 
harvest, returned with his family to Birmingham, where 
the fame of his lectures had insured him a cordial 
welcome. 

BiBMrNQHAM, Fehuary 8. — I begin lecturing this 
•vening at seven, but am not to be detained beyond the 
12th of March. My Birmingham friends are to take four 
lectures in one of the weeks, and thj-ee in each of the 
others." 

Here, however, his son was again taken ill, and hia 
anxiety renewed : — 

" Fcbi-tiarif 11. — It has pleased fate that Thomas 
should take the measles in this place ; but we have a 
dril family, the constant attendance of Dr. De Lys, 
and an experienced nurse for ray boy." . . "I have visited 
the most respectable people in the place. I have seen the 
process of making iron, and the best of the steam-engines. 
One, of a sixty-four horse power, particularly struck me. 
lis main wheel, fifteen feet in diameter, performs 200 
revolutions in a minute, and would roll round the globe in 
ten days. The schoolmaster at Stourbridge demonstrated 
its powers to rae, and said he had written an account of it. 
The same gentleman told me that one of his pupils, now 
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} full of anecdote, that I spent one of the most ainusing 
days I have ever had with a man of science, and a stranger 
to my own pursuits." 

" Fehrttary 18. — I am not now likely to see much pri- 
Iffatc society : for a neglected cold has turned out fyt'on- 
wkititis; and, until I can draw my breath with ease, I do 
not mean to risk even the excitement of conversation. 
Dr. Do Lys,* whose acquaintance is of more use to me now 
than any other, is a rising young physician of the place. 
: history is very curious : — His father was a French 
feobleman. who was compelled to fly at the Revolution, and 
saving his wife and daughter behind him, came to London, 
fcringing with him his only son, then a little boy. His 
ife, who, it was thought, could save some of the family 
■operty, and had besides some of her own, remained with 
fceir daughter, but staid too long, She was seized for the 
ike of her property, by the Jacobins, with such prompti- 
tude, that her daughter knew nothing of her fate, till she 
saw her on the cart going to the guillotine ! The poor 
girl went to bed and died, within the same day, of a broken 
heart. Old De Lys, when cut off from all supphes from 
France, came, for his health, to Leamington, and lodged 
nth a washerwoman. The woman spoke of her lodgers 
» some ladies in the place, who, at that time, had such 
■ong anti-GaUican prejudices, that they told her it was a 
ndal to keep French lodgers ! and threatened, if she 
Bid, to withhold their washing from her. The poor woman 
rst mto tears, and said : — ' I am siu-e if you saw the 
i old gentleman, and his innocent httle boy, you would 
lOt mind whether they were French or EngUsh.' The 
dies were struck with contrition by her expression, and 
(rent to visit De Lys, The little boy made a contjuest of 
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' Whftu I W,]i back on mv adventures for two months 
fi/wt, I HfiouM U' rnr^st ungrateful if I did not feel sensible 

" 'I Ik- frt^'iuffii Tif^ranHhy of repeating this remedy, while dellTering public 
U'tinn^n, twiy nrrnuui for his hul^«er|uently declining the very tempting inviU- 
lioriM from (»I/i»«ow, Kflinhnrgh, and other places, which immediately followed 
liiffi fiMffi Ljv»'r|iooI. Hilt, in tho meantime, he had consented to lecture in 
liiw fiiHivM lily, an<l wnn in rorreHpondcnce with Mr. Gray on the subject. 
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of being very kindly treated by almost every humau being 
witli whom I have met. I have been fortunate, even in 
the very lodging where I have taken up my abode. My 
landlord is a toy-gilder — a splendid profession, certainly — 
id his family are so decent, interesting, and respectable, 
■t they might bring a wholesome lesson to any reflecting 
mind, by showing what happiness and value of character 
may be found, independent of wealth and station, through 
mere good conduct. I sometimes sit down with the trades- 
man in his parlour, and enjoy the sight of the moat perfect 
happiness, to all appearance, that domestic society can 
yield. His wife, as the maid-servant told Mrs. C, has 
iver been known to be out of humour for eleven years, 
and reads to her ; at present he is reading my 
Poets.'* Their children would make you laugh with 
happiness : seven of them, like steps of stairs, with the 
;hest degree of John Bull beauty tliat England affords, 
'e has one Uttle daughter, eight years old, that I could 
lost steal from him, , . , The Birmingliam ladies, I 
think, dress better than they did the first evening I lectured 
to them. I observe more silk stockings among the men, and 
fewer morning caps among the ladies. My landlord, who 
some acquaintance with belles lettres, told me very 
inestly, after a thousand apologies for his honesty, that 
the young women of B. would not understand my lectures. 
But these were only my first and second discourses : for, 
the moment I got them among the comic Greek and Latin 
lets, they miderstood me so well as to laugh, at least, 
iry heartily in the right place." 
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• During this literary toar, Campbell's " Speoimeoa of the British Poets " 
was al lut published ; and he " bad the Batiafacticn to heas that it was every- 
wliere well received." He had also "remitted two hundred pounds, clear;" and 
IT appropriating a snin for the liquidation of all demands, found himnelf in 
■\ position of a man who hnd money to lay oot at interest. 
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"March 13. — I concluded my lectures last night, and. 
tho people say, to their satisfaction. . . I have met L — d. 
the quondam partner of L — b in poetiy. He is an inno- 
cent creature, but imagines everybody dead I He came to 
my first lectiu-e, and told his wife that {/"there were such a 
thing as real Ufe, and if he and I, and all about us, were 
not mere phantoms, my lectures were just the sort of thing 
he should nish to attend ; but he thinks all this show of 
life is mere illusion." 

" March \G. — ^I had an express invitation from a literary 
Society at Glasgow, requesting me, in the name of a great 
body of people, to repeat my lectures there. My frieniis 
in Edinbm-gh liave been so pressing to the same effect, 
that if my cheat complaint were perfectly well conducted 
I should, without hesitation, avail myself of their offer. 
But I know well what would happen from the hospitality 
of Glasgow or Edinburgh. Here I can scarcely refiise 
invitations to dinner, which always expose me to catching 
cold ; and in the north I should enjoy the hospitality, to 
the prejudice of my health. For though I now abstaia 
habitually, from even the ordinary indulgence in eating, 
and taking wine, yet the excitement of speaking alway3 
hurts me. Here I have scarcely gone out at all, except to 

poor Gregory Watt's father — the James Watt AM 

this I shall avoid by getting to the south, where I can live 
as I please. . . . Though I have shunned visiting at Bir- 
mingham, I should be ungrateful to forget the great kind- 
ness which every respectable person, I may say, in the 
town and neighbourhood has paid me. The president of 
the Institution, a most respectable, learned, and worthy 
clergyman, delivered a lecture the Monday after I finished, 
in praise of the last lecturer on poetry, who was, luckily, in 
a back bench, and not obliged to be seen listening to \m 
• own eulogy ! T. CI] 





BKTnBN TO SYDENHAM — SPECIMENS. 



included a verj agreeable, and, as regarded 
Ltineration, a very satisfactory tour. 

his return to Sydenham, Campbell felt himself on- 
to a little repose. The " Specimens," now fairly before 
public, were to be followed by hia Lectures ; but the 
arrangement of these for the press was not urgently 
"required ; and, for a short montli, he enjoyed his otium aim 
difftiHaie — " study and ease, together mixed." The terms 
of praise, in which his new work was generally noticed, 
consoled him for the time and study expended in its com- 
pilation, and seemed to predict, at least, an equally favour- 
able hearing for its successor. The work, however, was 
not faultless — and no man was more sensible of its imper- 
fections than himself ; and although he had exercised the 
■eatest impartiality in the prefatory critiques, his remarks 
'ere occasionally felt, and resented, by those to whom they 
ipplied. Among these was the venerable editor of Pope's 
Works," whose gentle remonstrance to Campbell not only pre- 
cluded resentment, but conciliated respect and friendship : — 

" I have thought mysiJf willed upon," he writes, " to vindicate some 
fationa of mine on the character of Pope, in answer to your critical 
tanarks on those observations in the 1st vol. of your Spocimous. I think 
j'ou have hastily laid yourself open to some animadvcraious ; but I trust 
you will find nothing said that might seem to imply any feelings but those 
of the highest respect foryour acknowledged political and literary character. 
Tour friend Moore is in this neighbourhood, and also Crnbhe and Crewe. 
It would give me great pleasure if 1 should ever have an opportunity of 
seung you here; and believe me that, though our aspects are somewhat 
warlike in print, at Aome I remain most sincerely and faithfidly, and with 
many thanks for the great pleasure I have derived from your works, 

"Tour moat obedient servant, 
L "BreBtAiU, AprU 18M, 1819. W. L. Bowles." 
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* This charge, it may be here added, which Mr. Bowles had only repealed, 
and which Campbell reseated as an insult to the private character of Popi?, 
hai been sohstiin tinted by the Mnrchmont Papers. See " Sprrim/mt of IM 



. PopK. 8vo. ed. ; also, the Fitutieation. 
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During the early part of the summer his retirement at 
Sydenham was agreeably enlivened by visits from nume- 
rous friends ; and among others, from Lord and Lady 
Selkirk, Lord Byron, and Mr. Rogers. Among the poeti<aJ 
products of the season were "Lines to the Bainbow,'' whicb 
differ materially from those subsequently published.* 

The arrangement which he had entered into with his 
friends in Glasgow, was to have been now carried info 
effect ; and although he had no valid objections to offer on 
the score of health, yet other difficulties, of a nature no leas 
formidable, stood in the way ; and, after a correspondence of 
some weeks, the plan was reluctantly abandoned. The 
reasons are forcibly stated in a letter to Mr. Gray, from 
which I will quote the following passage : — " My boy is 
now at a very critical time. He is finisbing all the educa- 
tion he is to receive before going into a profession, and is in 
the hands of a teacher with whom, for the first time in his 
life, he is making rapid improvement. No one knows what 
distress I have had with his backwardness, when obliged 
to bo his tutor. But, by the greatest good fortune, 
Dr. Glcnnie, our neighbour, kindly took him on reasonable 
tcrnris, as a day-scholar ; and the pains which he takes 
witli him are such as exceed all that I have ever seen 
bestowed by a master on a pupil. I would not, for all that 
years of lecturing would produce, take Thomas fi^m his 

liands I am convinced that a year with Dr. G. will 

make, to me^ the inestimable difference of seeing him an 
accomplished, or a deficiently-educated man. Oh, my 
anxiety about this is what no one but di father can conceive ! 
Tlio beam of expectation that has dawned upon me within 
tlicso few months, that my boy will yet be an ornament to 
UH, creates an era in my existence ! " 

* See Appendix, 
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" Upon a superficial view of the case, it might seem quite 

as well to have liim in Glasgow, But no Leaving 

Mrs. C. here is totally impossible. She is watching her 
invalid sister,* and would on no earthly consideration go to 
■Scotland at present. To take my boy from school would 
break up his education. It is indeed a sacrifice to give up 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, where I had to refresh old friend- 
ships and enjoy travelling with so much benefit to my cir- 
cumstances ; but as things are, I cannot do it. T. C." 

Tkus terminated the negotiations, but higher honours 
aTvaited him ; for, although prevented from visiting his native 
city as a lecturer on Poetry, liis friends had the pleasure of 
receiving him, only a few years later, as Lord-Rector of 
thefr university. From this time forward, he appears to 
have declined invitations to lecture in the country ; but 
the subject was ever afterwards one of the deepest interest, 
and, among the last occupations of his hfe, was a series of 
annotations on these lectures, made with the view, as he 
told me, of bringing them eventually before the public in a 
greatly improved form. 

In the course of the autumn, his attention being directed 
to an article in the "Biographical Dictionary," where, in 
giving the history of his poetical Ufe, the writer had assigned 
reasons for his being pensioned, which were at variance 
with the fact, Campbell contradicted the statement ; and, as 
his spirited and characteristic letter to the editor places the 

jject in its true hght, I quote the following passage : — 

-It is statoi in your article that I received a pension under the 
Britisb Government, during the adminiatration of Mr. Fon, for having 

* This " beautiful sister " wu Dovr rafferiug under temporary mental dia- 
Iwder at Sydenham ; a calamity to which Campbell most feelingly alludea in 
1, and other letter»."See Correnpondena of 1825, 
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CHAPTER Xll. 



GERMANY RE VISITED. 






The new year was ushered in with prospects of increasing 
usefulness, congenial labours, another poem, a speculation 
on court favour, with reflections on passing events. 

"Jan. 13.— I feel some comfort in telling you the general 
state of my affairs. I have a new poem on the anvil — 
or at least, in the fire, if not red-hot enough for the anvil. 
I have also several small ones lying by ; but not having 
enough for a volume, I delay publishing tliem until I can 
.^me out in force. I am to lecture again at the Royal 
bstitution next spring. Mr. * * * thinks, as both my 
fellow-lecturers have been knighted, it is not impossible that, 
in the course of time, I may be knighted * also ! Yet, alas ! 
what shall I do if I cannot afford to keep a footman ? For 
what is a knight without his squire 1 . . . . There is also 
a probability that I may lecture at the London Institution, 
tlius bclccturing the town like a Colossus, with one foot in 
Moorfields, and another in Albemarle Street ; but the 
latter point "is not yet fixed. 

"I have been much agitated on the Whig side of opinion 
by the merciless aspect of public affairs. What is the 
danger of RadicaUsm to what has been extorted from our 

* Some time previous to Um, it was reported that Campbell was ehortly to 
lake his place in parliament ; and in answer to an old uhoolfellow, he writes : 
— " How could the rumour of my being sent to St. Stephen's be got op ? 1 never 
wished — never breathed a wish to belong to it." Some years later, howevet 
he thoaghl better of it. 
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" My UUuf hi iwA^-.m Urgnaces in Mi> undertaking has been Heimlean. 
Of \\;i\ihu t:\hMhnm^ I finijshed last month <March> a collection amounting to f mo 
humheA /i/i/////y TolumeM. Your sweat of brow at making tea-pidSy my dear 
\*'i\U'i, I*. hhiUiiifi ^ thU.— T. C." 



•T *2.] PREPASINQ FOR A TO0R IN OEEMANT. 

("oUected a large and varioiia fiind of information on gene- 
ral literature, the systems of education, and tlie discipline 
pursued in the great schools of Gcrmanj ; and, in conver- 
aation vntix the Professors of Bonn, conceived the first idea 
of the London University. 

Preparations were accordingly made for the tour, which 
was to commence in May ; and in a letter to Mr. Richard- 
son, his German project is thus divulged :— 



" 10. &ymour S/rett JTeKl, March 37, : 

" I am letting my house furnished, for a year, during 
which I mean to remove both MatUda and Thomas to 
Germany. 1 have thought of Bonn, for my friend Schlegel 
is there, a resident professor ; but his attraction is counter- 
ft'balanced by the inclination for Heidelberg, where the idea 
I «f the ' great tun ' preaenta a sort of charm to the fancy ! 
iPeriously, however, I atn going to Dcutschland for a year, 
ind have every prospect of getting my house off my hamis, 
I a way that will keep my mind easy about rent and 
. . I have much on my thoughts about bills 
Kjiaying off, lists of furniture, and a place for depositing my 
books in my absence ; but we must meet before we expa- 
triate; and I mmt make a point of seeing our great, good 
friend* before he returns north — 

Arbeit brcnnl die Sterne feuebt, 

Freuadtchaft macbt die Biirde leicht ; 

Mit dem Freuiide, hand im hand, 

Bauet Man em wiistcr land. T. C." 

In the mean time, the circle of his Edinburgh friends 
8 again narrowed by the death of one of its distinguished 
ubers ; and in the following letter to Mrs. Fletcher his 
t and sympathy are thus expressed :— 

* Sir Walter Scott, whom he was to have met at Mr. Richardson's. 
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'■ London, jlpril, 22, 
" The sensation occasioned by Dr. Brovra's (Ji 
though not so popularly felt in England, perhaps, as in the 
country ■where he was best known, is nevertheless felt by a 
great number who can understand, more or less, the pecu- 
har value of his mind and heart. It must be a deep blow 
to every one who possessed his friendship and intimate 
society ; and incalculably sore to those relations who could 
appreciate him, and who now feel the ties of nature rent by 
his loss. The event is, altogether, a public calamity. He 
was one of the finest and best productions of nature ; and 
besides the purest aflections, had an understanding of a 
mysterious and — what it sometimes appeared to mi 
almost miraculous subtlety. I always honoured him, 
showed, I trust, through life that I did so. 

"When I received your note I was very ill.* It 
pass your comprehension, or that of any person, who 
has not tlie exact constitution and infirmities that I have, 
to know the caution that is indispensable to keep my attacks 
from gaining ground. My life will be useless without 
health, and my health is of fearful value, at least to 
eventual widow and poor sisters. T. C. 
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"May 11. — I am lecturing at present at the Royal In- 
stitution, and shall be in Germany, I trust, in a month. I 
have received a summons to sign a paper as a trustee for 
the widow and children of the late Dr. I. of our city, who 
died at Sicily. He was my old acquaintance and friend ; 
and it is possible that I may have promised to be his 
widow's trustee, but I have no recollection of signing an 
engagement to that effect, and until yesterday no mention 
was ever made that I was involved in such a respousibihty 

* Similar ftpprehensioDB as to health enler into moet of his lelten of this 
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I waited upon Mrs. I,, but she could only refer roe to Mr. 
Lindsay. I frankly told her that as I am going abroad, 
and not versed in such a business, I should not ■willingly 
commence a tnisteeship, unless I hare happened to pledge 
myself to it. There is a raoney business of some amount 
depending on the form of my name being affixed to it, so 
i&at it will bo a great favour to all parties, if you will 
.obtain information from Mr. Lindsay as soon as you can." 
On the 20th of May all arrangements were cora- 
Ipleted for the journey ; and on the 24th an important 
4ocument was signed, the substance of which is as follows : 

'* This day an agreement wus made and entered iiito between Mr. Camp- 
Ibell and Mr. Colbum, the publisher, by wliich the Poet undertakes to 
'«dit the ' New Montblj Magazine ' for the term of three years, commencing 
with the first day of January nest, and to furoiah twelra articles, six in 
jirost: and six in verse ; the prusc to coutaiu the whole value oiid sub- 
stance of the Lectures on Poetry, now delivering at the Boyal Institution ; 
the copyr^ht to revert to the author, in like manner with all his own con- 
tributions published in the said Magazine, Mr. Colburu agrees to pay 
Mr. Campbell five hundred pounds per annum, and to provide aaub-editor; 
to pay for all necessary contributiouH a fair and liberal price, with the ex- 
ception of the twelve articles mentioned, for which the editor desires 
no remuneration, unlcsa, Irom the great increase in the sale of the work, 
Mr. Coibiun should feel it incumbent upon him to make any. All questions, 
diiferences, or disputes, connected with the edjtorsliip, to be referred to 
the decision of two persons, to be mutually fixed upon, with power to 
choose a third as umpire." 

Ab soon as this agreement was " signed, sealed, and 
delivered," Campbell embarked with his family for Hol- 
land. The letters, written during the tour to his friends* 
in England, present a spirited and nearly unbroken series, 
which I proceed to lay before the reader, with as little com- 
mentary as possible. The first of the series announces his 
arriral in Rotterdam : — 



the Poet's friends for the 
they have yielded 



► 



* I have again to acknowledge my obligations 
L'UndoesB with which, in this, as in many fanner 
V lotic Italian. 
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" BoTTERDAM, i/oy 2S, 1820. 

"We cleared out of the Pool on Sunday morning. 
I had been bo much fatigued during the day that I waa 
fast asleep by that time. In tweiity-two hours we reached 
Helvoetsluys, with a brisk gale which was cbeerftil at first, 
but at last rocked the ship so as to make us all very sick 
The master, by exa^erating the chances of our being 
detained a day or two before we could reach Rotterdam, 
persuaded us to go ashore. We set off, therefore, in com- 
pany with three other passengei's, to cross the island and 
reach this place by land. One of our fellow-travellers was 
a Dutch merchant, another a Cfcrman, and a third a Polish 
Jew, who had graduated at Edinburgh ; know Jeffrey, 
Gregory, and others ; flattered M., praised the Scotch 
ladies, and in fact attached himself to oiu- party by sheer 
impudence. The Dutchman was very patriotic, and wished 
us to admire the scenery and character of Hollajid ; but 
unhappily it rained ; the roads were half-wheel deep, and 
the fields looked like the earth, two days after the Deluge. 
The whole island, as you may imagine Dutch scenery to 
be, is quite flat, but rich in verdure, as briglit as that of 
England, and intersected by long colonnades of limes and 
willows, drawn up in lines as straight and long as an 
immense army at a review, or in order of battle. Our 
carriage was the exact shape and image of the Lord 
Mayor's ; but the harnessing was only of ropes. During 
eight hours' dragging to get us to Rotterdam, I bad all 
along admired the cleanness of every human habitation we 
passed, or entered into ; but when we got in sight of 
Rotterdam, I was truly dchghted. The approach to it is 
by the Maese, which is broader than the Thames at West- 
minster, and so deep as to admit ships of the line close up to 
tlie quay, which forms the street fronting the river. 
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■ liouses are elegant, and the streets beautiiuUy clean. The 
Iriver branches into canals that nin into the main streets 

■ in all directions. T. C." 



"NiMEQUEN, June 4. 

I wrote to you from llotterdam. I was much 

captivated with the view of that city from the broad waters 

of the Maese. ... I visited the great church con- 

taning the tombs of the famous admirals, Van Tromp and 

'e Euyter, both of whom, as you know, gained victories 

er the fleets of England. We proceeded on Wednesday 

it through Delft, the Hague, and Leyden, to Haerlem — 

lOus for its organ, and for being the birth-place of 

loster, the inventor of printing, whose statue ia in the 

Lcipal square. Nest morning, when I was sallying out, 

16 waiter of the hotel came in great haste to tell me he 

must conduct me ati premiei'-litre ! which I thought meant 

something about the police. I followed him to a house 

where they showed me the Jirst book ever printed ; and 

which is old enough to satisfy the wildest bibliomaniac in 

the Roxburgh Club. 

"I then visited the cathedral, and heard the organ 
lycd by Summach, a great performer, and even com- 
iser, who makes many hundreds a-year by playing to 
strangers for a guinea an hour — but the hoiu- was worth 
the guinea, and many guineas. It was Hstening to the 
fiill poetri/ of music. The instrument has sixty-eight stops, 
id between four and five thousand pipes. The first piece 
the Battle of Prague. . . I have no words to tell 
you how it took the heart and passions into the field ! 
Tlie trumpets sounded as over a vast plain, wliere you saw 
brigade after bn'gade extended, -with flying colours. The 
J beat : you heard the trampling of cavalry — the 
of infantry — the charging-stop— the roar of artillery 
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— tho shouts of Tictorv — and the Te Deom ! It was 
transporting ! 

''Then came a second piece — the Shepherdess in the 
Storm — that told a complete story — ^airs that imitated the 
warbling of birds, and the gm^ling of waters ; with now 
and then a sweet pastoral pipe that made jou imagine 
Homo lively spot of scenery, where you could &ncy the 
sun shining delightfully on rocks and waters, glades and 
trees. After a pause, the music grows mournful, as if the 
sky began to lower, and thunder is heard at a distanca 
The human voice, which the organ imitates to deception, 
begins to grow more and more plaintive ; the thunder 
increases, and such is the power of this organ, that it seema 
to shake the cathedral, and in fact could not be distin* 
guished from actual peals. Strains of an awful character 
succeed, with the human voice, at inten^als, pleading with 
Heaven to appease the storm ! At last it subsides, and 
you conceive the shepherdess rescued, and thanking God 
for her deliverance ! . . . 

" From Ilaerlem we proceeded to Amsterdam — ^flat grassy 
meadows on either side of a canal that often stretches for 
miles as straight as a dart, the view now and then crossed 
by regimental rows of poplars, willows, or limes — ^branches 
running oflFfrom the main canal — and windmills and spires 
marking the distance. Till you come to Guelderland, 
scarce a sand-hill rises above the universal level ; but this 
uniformity of meadows, with lazy cattle, is sometimes re- 
lieved by villas coming close to the water's edge, and 
dro{)ping their shrubbery over the canal. Often, at a 
distance, you see country-seats moated with water; and 
this, I was told, is done to drain the little land that can 
bo made into pleasure-ground — otherwise it would be 
marshy. In the gardening of those country seats every- 
thing is dipt and square ; but now and then you see 
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English pleasure-grounds imitated ou a dwarfish scale. Alto- 
gether, however, there is too much foliage and water about 
their houses. This is tlie face of tbo country. The only 
.animal that surprises you with iiiehness is the horse of the 
)S'rackschuyt, that trots at the rate of four miles an liom- 1 
■rery other creature seems half asleep. The cows feed 
^rith not a tenth part of the spirit of English cows. The 
storks sail lazily round your head, with snaJces in their 
beaks, and are seen feeding their young in lai^e nests, on 
the tops of the cottages, where the peasant reckons their 
arrival a blessing. The common tradition was, that the storks 
■would not hve in Holland under a crowned head ; but the 
ig of the Netherlands has been crowned; and the storks, 
:e true Hollanders, take time to consider about removal. 
The face of the people is as unromantic as that of their 
luutry. The beggara receive your alms, and almost ask 
vrith indifi'erenee. At the Hague, a landlord over- 
■ged me, and I called him a rascal to his face ; at 
.msterdam another treated me like a lord, and demanded 
no more than I should have paid at an alehouse in Eng- 
land. I thanked him for his treatment ; yet the face of 
both hosta were perfectly the same — alt apathy and im- 
liveness ! I must say, however, that where the Dutch 
has expression, that little expression is good, Many 
of their women are pretty ; and 1 have not seen one 
woman that I could suppose either a cruel mistress, or a 
quarrelsome ^\*ifo. Their cleanhness is above all praise. 
Their houses arc so painted and cleansed that poverty has 
absolutely no horrors in Holland. On the roads, you see 
peasants in tlie dress of the last centm-y. The common 
people of both sexes wear wooden shoes : the women have 
ornaments of gold, or gilded metal, ^hanging like sheep's 
lorns from the sides of their heads, and fastened with 
tlates about their brows, under their caps. 
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BONN ON THE RHINE 8CHLEGEL. 




"Bonn, /m»c IS). 
" I thought by this time that I should have been 
; to have sent you an amusing account of the banks of 
I Rhine, but it has rained incessantly since I came to 
nn. I have not looked at a bright sky, or enjoyed a 
' prospect of tlie scenery, for ten minutes together . . . The 
landscape is certainly magnificent. The moment it clears 
up, the Seven Moimtains appear in great magnificence ; and 
the vineyards aud plains, along the course of the river, 
refresh the eye with luxxmant verdure. Two ruinous 
castles on the heights at a distance, aud divided by the 
Rhine, give a most romantic effect to the scene. These are 
the Drachenfels and the Godesberg ; but the ■wretched 
state of the atmosphere makes it impossible to have any 
continued enjoyment of the scene; and with all its fine 
outline, it appears little better than a duU, dark engraving. 
" Bonn itself has no object of interest but its University 
, fine pile of building, almost worthy of Oxford, and 
mce the palace of the Electoral Princes. The hbrary is a 
aite of three halls, at least three hundred feet in length. 
fl have daily access to it for several hours, and now write 
to you from one of its niches, where I can study with 
perfect tranquillity. Schlegel means to be very kind, and is 
80 attentive as to call upon me every day; but he talks 
without Ustening even to questions, and upon subjects on 
which ho has not information to make him edifying. He 
thinks he understands English politics, and pesters me with 
his crude speculations about our imjiending national bank- 
ruptcy, and the misery of our lower orders 1 Yesterday, 
he asked me if I thought our peasantry happier than the 
serfs of tlie feudal system ? and I asked him, to-day, what 
iWas the price of labour in Germany t in order to institute 
i comparison between the situations of the poor in both 
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countries ; but my German philosopher was too great a 
man to know anytliing about the price of labour, and 
frankly confessed liis ignorance ... At times, when ho 
dwells on a subject of which he is really master, ho is quite 
hia own original and animating self; but when he has 
nothing to say ho proses away like the clack of a mill when 
there is no com to grind. In short, I had no notion that a 
great man could ever gi-ow so wearisome. It is a pity when 
learned men forget that one half of the value of a conver- 
sation depends on reciprocity. One could take down a book 
from a shelly ten times more wise or witty than almost any 
man's conversation. Bacon is wisei*, Swift more humo- 
rous, than any person one is likely to meet with ; but they 
cannot chime in with the exact frame of thoughts in which 
we may liappen to take them down fiom our shelves. 
Therein hes the luxury of conversation; and when a Uviug 
speaker does not yield us that luxury, he becomes only a 
book standing on two legs." 

" 20lh. — I hare been very fortunate in forming an 
acquaintance with the Greek professor, a man of simple, 
agreeable mannei-s, and of very respectable erudition. He 
has pubhshed several tracts on the Greek poctK, and, what 
is very pleasant to mo, has notions of them congenial with 
my own. For instance, it is the fashionable opinion in 
Germany, inculcated by their famous Wolfl', that the Hiad 
was the work of many authors. I made to him a declara- 
tion of ray creed on the subject ; he told me his own was 
the same, though, when he avowed it at the University of 
Halle, he was quite stared at as an anti-WolSian heretic ! 
I have set anew to the study of Hebrew, and he has lent 
me some valuable tracta on the poetry of the Bible ;* a. 

■ Campbell's Lecture ou the Poeti; of the Hebrews, perhaps the very 
best of the tenet, was re-wntten, and greatlj enriched, after his retam froni 
Qennany. 




bbject which the Germans, for these twenty years past, 
lave studied much more than their own literati." 

" 22nd and 23rd. — Dr. Jleyer, the Professor of Physics, 
I married to an Englishwoman ; and both, as you may 
uess, are valuable acquaintances. The Professor of English, 
Itr.Strahl, assists me in German, in return for my correcting 
s pronunciation of our language ; he reads to me out of 
h book entitled ' Beauties of British Literature,' containing 
neces by Walter Scott, B}Ton, and the entire works of a 
[entleman of whom you may have sometimes heard. This 
S not the only German edition of his rhymes ; another hag 
ppeared at Leipsic , . . The appearance of the students 
I certainly not so gentlemanlike as that of the Oxonians, 
t it is singularly pictiu-esquc. For some years past, a rage 
br reviving ancient costume has arisen, connected with a 
Atriotic spirit in favour of the union and independence of 
fermany. The old German dress is therefore the favourite 
ne — a simple tunic or capote buttoned before, with the collar 
f the shirt spread at the neck, a velvet cap, wide trousers, 
laoustachios, and sometimes a heard, make their figures look 
Ike live pictures of the fifteenth century. Many of them 
arry about long pipes like fisliing-rods . . . Occasionally 
rou see fine forms and faces, and the effect of their costume 
i very fine." 

" 2ith. — Last night I was at a Ijall given by the students, 
where the dresses were, in many instances, quite fit for the 
stage. I was in general struck by the height and beauty 
the men, but equally astonished to remark the ill- 
ivoured appearance and small stature of the women, 
Ihere was but one passable beauty among fifty. The only 
Sne woman in the place was a Jewess, and, singular enough 
I say, my landlord's niece. Schlegel swears she is a 
»sica! Well — seeing a very elegant young woman 
Utzing with the handsomest young man in the room — I 
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Jimmering light enough to make the Hebrew inscriptiona 
erceptible on the tomb-stones. As we recrosaed the 
iver, nine o'clock struck on the Minster bell — almost as 
tep and grand a sound as that of St. Paul's, and from a 
merable pile, part of which ia as old as the ninth century. 
nediately on leaving the sepulchral wood, we came 
tit to a fine sunset view of the Rhine, The surface 
r the water was gradually changing, from a rich amber 
> a fiery red ; and the light, long boats that gUded past 
lartook of its hues. I looked back to the east, where 
he Seven Hills were cold and colourless ; but the west 
all beauty and radiance ; and I could not help 
lomparing the scene to the state of my own heart, for its 
irarmth lay towards England. 

" All we have heard of the beauty of this vicinity, 
klla short of the reality. I went with Schlegel to see the 
ruins of Godesberg ; the day was uncommonly mild and 
kvonrable. The hill, which we ascended, is so steep above 
go, that we looked down upon the roofs of its 
houses, as if we had been in one of Barker's panoramas.* , . . 
" As far as Cologne, the roof of whose Cathedral is 
distinctly seen twenty-four miles off, the eyo travels over 
fineyarda, gardens, and corn-fields, interspersed with 
ViUages and spires ; and with here and there a tower of 
I monastery or castle. . . The scene enchanted me, 
i&d made Schlegel repeat some of the poetry of Schiller. . . 
" On Tuesday I joined a party with Dr. Meyer to visit 
} Seven Mountains. As we approached them, we were 
ntertained with fine Gothic stories about all the castles 
ud chapels that were visible from them. I could 

• The descriptions of the scenery, which follow, though very beantifnl and 
gnphic, are now so generally kaown, that I cannot venture to give them to 
nearly the extant in which I find them in the letters; hot in continning the 
extracts, 1 Bball endeavooT to omit nothing essential or characteristic. 
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repeat many of them : but I am afraid yoa would not 
believe them, as the v savour verv much of the mairellous." 
'' ... As we ascended the Drachenfels, we heard the sound 
of a druuL instruments, and singing ; and were told that 
it was a fete, celebrated by the common people at the 
monument erected there, at the triumphant peace of 1814. 
. . . The occasion, and the scene of such a festiral, were 
animating ; there is something that irresistibly touches 
one, in the innocent revelry of the poor. . . . We met the 
celebraters of this festivity descending, arm-in-arm, young 
and old, men and women, and all joining in a song. 

" From the Drachenfels we proceeded to the Lowen- 
berg, the highest of the Seven Mountains. Our path 
upwards was a long, deep, narrow glen — ^as romantic as 
any I ever saw in Scotland, and all covered with birch 
and beech. A river, as clear as glass, that came gurgling 
down over rocks and pebbles, hid itself forty feet beneath 
us, in the foliage ; but its sound was still audible ; and, 
here and there, it reappeared to sight, and formed 
beautiful pools. Here we stopped to eat the dinner we 
had brought with us, a few hundred yards below the 
summit, where there was only a smoky cabin, and a 
peasant's ragged family. But it was a spot which Virgil 
or Milton might have stopped to inhabit, and write their 
finest poetry ! On the left are Paradisaical views of the 
Rhine. At the very point where it is most lively in 
appearance, and most interesting in historical relics, you 
look down upon the Nonnenwerth and the Castle of 
Roland." . . . " As we descended to the farm-house, I 
thought how happy I should have been to have there 
built myself a house, and settled for life ! Among the 
cottage children was a pretty little girl, named Gertrude, 
to whom I thought a little present of money due for her 
name's sake. ... I must not forget to tell you of another 
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beautiiiil Genaan girl, whom our party all admired, at the 

foot of the Lowenberg, as we returned in the evening. 

Mrs. Meyer was in raptures, and spoke to her. She stood 

. by the fountain, like its own genius ; and her bright blue 

M ^es and proud reserve made us all in love with her." 

W " Juli/ 12th. — -After paying considerable attention to 

their statistics, I consider the Prussian Government as 

practically mild and judicious ; and I do not believe 

that the people are in the least danger of being seditious, 

as we hear most absm'dly rumoured in England. Their 

labourers have bread to eat, and are well paid and 

employed ; I msh our own country could say the same ! 

The people have been particidarly satisfied since the 

Government allowed them to pursue the right of trial by 

»jiiry, first introduced by the French. Here, till of late, 
there were no open courts of justice ; every process, civil 
or criminal, was conducted in writing. Now our blessed 
institutions have reached them, — though they came through 
the medium of enemies. The good Lawyers of Berlin 
Lvere at first alarmed at the innovation ; but now, as there 
B a Court of Appeal at BerUn from the Khenish province. 
Inhere trial by jury exists ; and as that court must have 
»en pleadings, those, who at first opposed the institution, 
low admire it ; and iu time, it ia thought, it will be the 
beans of introducing it over all Prussia. T. C." 



"Banks of the Rhine, Julg \i. 

" On leaving Bonn, the worthy Professor Amdt 

"^ve a party to the friends I had formed, to meet and take 

leave of me. It was most gratifying to mc to hear from them 

all so many expressions of regret at my departure ; and 

Ktfiey have laid me under an absolute promise to spend a 

■few days amongst them, on our way back to England. 

^L VflL. B 
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jreTolutionary materials there may be in these States, for 
they are scattered dominions ; but here, I take upon me to 
Bay. there are none but what the government itself may 
wilfully create. T. C." 

15^^. — "There are many laudable things in the actual 
practice of the Prussian government. It has abolished, for 
instance, the abominable practice of flogging in the military 
discipline : it is liberal in supporting scliemea for public 
education: and it has showTi gratitude and justice in giving 
situations to individuals who had distinguished tliemselves 
in the insurrectionary war for the deliverance of Germany. 
But has the Prussian monarch forgot his promise* of a 
Constitution to the Kingdom 1 As to those literary men 
and professors, who interfere in politics, I know nothing of 
what they are at other universities, but at Bonn I know 
what they dehver as doctrines to their students. I have 
heard tlieir lectures ; I have mixed in their political conver- 
sations ; and I would ensure his Prussian majesty against all 
treason from that quarter, for a premium of one farthing." 

" Jxdy 15f/i. — After a pleasant evening with my friend 
■Hie Professor, I was in very good temper to enjoy the 
scenery next morning. It was a blaae of the freshest 
Gght. . . . The hills rose, on the right, with rocks that 
looked as if they had been sculptured by nature for pic- 
turesque effect. Trees, corn-fields, slopes with pines among 
the rocks, the skiffs reflected in the water, the whole 
shapely amphitheatre, glowing in luxuriant light, made 
the heart absolutely sing with joy ! 

" I bade adieu to the Rolandseck, repeating the old 
ing, ' Chantons Roland, la fleur de la Chevalerie ! ' t and 



* This queBtion, as ihe reader is aware, lias been moat satiBfoctorily 
answered hy Ihe recent act of Pmssian legislatare. 

t The result of his viiiit to this classic spot was hisown " Roland the Brave," 
mposed doling the day, and aflerwarda set to music hy Mrs. Arkwright. 
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blessed the scene, pronouncing it the most beautiful I had 
ever beheld ! . . . But it is tiresome to describe land- 
scapes ; the feeling of pleasure, which one derives from 
them, is intermixed with a thousand associations which 
are incommunicable in words. . . The whole scenerj 
of Coblentz is delicious and striking/' 



" Darmstadt, July 28. 

"I reached Frankfort on Monday 17th, and 
remained ten days. I left Matilda and Thomas in the care 
of a respectable pair who keep a private hotel or boarding- 
house ; the lady is an Englishwoman. It is singular that 
I should have accidentally fallen in with those very people 
whom I had met at Ratisbon twenty years ago. I reached 
this place yesterday ; it is a very pretty town ; and the 
Duke, as you may have heard, is giving his people a nice 
httle Constitution, like that of England. From this I in- 
tend to proceed directly to Vienna." 

vr * •%■ 4r -It 

" I have received by the government packet a letter from 
the Attorney-General of Botany Bay, setting my mind 
quite at rest about the poor convict Stewart,^ who plied 
me so hard with letters soUciting my interest for his re- 
lease from slavery. It seems he is now quite free, and 
doing well — except when he gets drunk. The Grovemor 
wrote to the Attorney-General of the colony, describing his 
situation minutely, and begging to assure me that he is 
better ofiF there than he would be in England.'' 

^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Of Campbell's very short but studious sojourn at 

• See the history of this case— Letter to Mrs. Fletcher, page 306. 




Frankfort, I have been favoured with the following 
particulars, by one of his oldest friends and admirei-s : — 

" I met with somo faint and shndowy reniiniscencea of Campbell at 
Frankfort, where I resided in 1S21. Theae were afforded by Father 
Ingram, a Scotcli CarthuBian monk, who, with diyers of his compatriots, 
had been driven by Napoleon out of their once rich and Btatejy monasteij 
Bt Wiirtiburg. Mr. Ingram gave leaaons in German, when opportunity 
offered ; and on such occasions, he boasted, with great complacency, thai 
he had offidated as doily German preceptor to the far-famed Thomas 
Campbell. According to his account, the Poet was out of sight the most 
attentive, lealoua, and intelligent pupil he had ever met with ; having, 
moreover, a strange plan of trying to overcome the diificnltiea of the 
German language ' by dint of Greek ; ' and finding out pomts of cor- 
respondence betwixt the two. However, he owned that, after all, 
Campbell had by no means penetrated into the ' mysterious deptlis ' of 
'the language ; as, in the professor's opinion, he might have done, had lie 
remained longer at Frankfort. ' In truth,' said Mr. Ingram, ' he turned 
&t lust rather fidgctty, and wanted a change d scene. l!ut, luckily, ]k 
■taid long enough to become u perfect convert to the truth of the UodeU' 
'vteln Ghosts 1 It happened that these poUfrgekter made a tremendous 
mtrtie during his sojourn here ; and the distance irom hence to the Oden- 
■wald being bo short, he regretted ciccssively not having been at the 
proper time on the spot, to judge by the evidence of his own senses. 
However, I got him a copy of the Protocol, which, as usirnl on such ncca- 
sons, was issued at Darmstadt ; and then he asked, whetlier I really 
'thought that all the names attached were signatures of " living men and 
true,"^ — men who were supposed to carry rational heads on their 
shoulders ? Now, I felt rather nettled that a Scotch poet, a believer, too, 
ID the second sight, should be so sceptical ; and I offered to join him next 
tnorning in a ealeche, and that we should make our way to the Odenwuld, 
with the protocol in hand, and have a communinff with the witnesses. And 
I brought him to Mr. Vaanmtrapp's, to get a copy of the book, containing 
all tUc bygone protocols about Kodenstein. So, at last, the Poet deelnrcd 
that be wonld he satisfied, without going thither, as there was no with- 
standing such reiterated and solemn testimonials.' 

This worthy monk did really believe in ghosts, as tirmly as he believed 
the mysteries of animal magnetism, and other wonders ; and the Poet, 
'whether convinced or not I cannot say, was, of course, far too goiid- 
natured to contradict him." ■ • * • • 

His journey to Vienna is thus continued: — 
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Tisit I Of all the monastery, there are only two survivors 
out of a dozen, whom I knew. I first inquired for the 
worthy prelate, who had shown a fatherly kindness to me, 
■when I was here. He died, they told me, last April, 
between eighty and ninety years of age — I scarcely 
'imagined that the news of an old man's death could have 
touched me so much ; but I could not help weeping 
leartily, when I recalled his benevolent looks and vene- 
Table figure, and found myself in the same Hall where 
I had often sat and conversed with him^ — admiring, what 
■eemed so strange to me, the most liberal and tolerant 
religious sentiments from a Roman Catholic Abbot. ''^ Poor 
old Arbuthnot ! it was impossible not to love him. All 
Bavaria, they told me, lamented his death. He was, when 
I knew him, the most commanding human figure I ever 
beheld. His head was then quite white ; but his com- 
jplesion was fresh, and Iiis features were regular and hand- 
■*Dme. In manners, he had a [rorpetual suavity and 
benevolence. I think I still see him in the Cathedral, with 
ihe golden cross on his fine chest, and hear his fiill, deep 
voice chanting the service. 

" The present prelate is one of the monks I had known; 
he received me with the httle English, or rather Scotch, 
which he can still speak. He was as glad to see me, as 
a man could be in his situation ; for he is dying of 
schirrhous liver. I found the Brothers at supper ; I 
inquired for Father Jlaurus 1 Dead. Father Albert ? 
Dead. Father this? Father that? — but was only answered 
by a mute bow of the head. . . In the midst of this the 
evening bell began to toll ; the monks took off their 
cowls ; and, crossing themselves, continued in prayer for 
many minutes, during which I had time for serious reflec- 
tions ! . . T. C." 

• See ihe character, m defcrihed by the Poet, Vul. L, p. 288. 
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^'^ August 7th. — When I wrote you last, I expected imme- 
diately to have embarked in the Danube for Vienna ; but 
on examining my trunk, found that I had left my Lectures 
at Frankfort ! Luckily they are come to me at the end of 
a week. Matilda and Thoinaa are quite well at Frankfort ; 
our boy is under the care of a clergyman, with whom he 
is a dav-scholar. 

•* During the week I have been here, I have gone occa- 
sionally and taken my supper with the poor monks^ who 
are very Uberal of their beer ; and it is by no means con- 
temptible. I was present last evening, wh^i they received 
two Lrish monks on their way to Italy. The Irishmen 
requited their hospitahty by getting drunk, and behaving 
in a manner that scandalised my sober countrymen. • . I 
have had my solitude, however, reheved by a total 
stranger — the Secretary of Prince * * *, who calls upon 
me daily, and shows me every civiUty in his power. He is 
a well-informed man, was tutor to the Princess, who is a 
bas-Ueu. He showed me through her library, and that of 
the Prince, who is another Lord Spencer, in his taste for 
fine books and black letter . . . Alas ! all our schemes (rf 
happiness in this world are but mockeries of the imagina- 
tion. ... T. C." 
* * ♦ * * 

"Vienna, August 11, 1820. 

" I have been talking Latin so long, that I have 
hardly sufficient English left to tell you of my arrival 
in Vienna. On Tuesday I embarked at Ratisbon, hard 
packed with six other passengers ; a Jew, a very plain 
lady, a Hessian tutor and his pupil, with whom he was 
travelling, and two enormous monks, with blue coats down 
to their heels, and silver buckles adapted to the Patagonian 
size of their shoes. . . But mark how little we should 
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ist to appearances : the youtli, though extremely beau- 
, turned out stupid and unintereating ; the Jew, on 
; other band, won my affections, and became a valuable 
* friend, by calculating florins and kreuzers for me. The 
Hessian had no fault but loquacity ; lie found that the 
monks and I could converse only in Latin ; and, rejoicing 
in an occasion to exert his Latinity, apphed fifty words 
where one woulil have sufficed. The monks, whose guttural 
pronunciation, broad buckles, and uncouth air, had at first 
inspired me with terror, turned out conversiblc and 
amusing men. . . A thousand little incidents that discover 
the temper in travelling, showed them to be essentially 
polite. Our suppers were, really, as sociable as that 
of the Canterbury Pilgrims. By day, we fed on the stores 
we had laid in at Eatisbon ; but at night we slept on 
shore. . . We ate our cold meat on wooden platters, which 
they jocularly call the Boat's porcelain. The plain lady, 
whoever she was, proved a sensible woman, and a chamiing 
musician — so thoroughly musical, that she was not to 
\hB deterred from singing to herself by the consciousness of 
leing in strange company. She was adled sister to one 
' the monks. When observed, she would stop, and then 
> on again at our request, in ' many a winding route, of 
iked sweetness, long drawn out,' Her singing was 
JcuUarly dchghtful where the scenery through which we 
ssod was calculated to inspire romantic sensations." * 
« ft ■» * 

" Most of what I now saw of the Danube was new to mo. 

used to repose on the roof of the cabin, enjoying, 

rith the sensation of gliding along, an ever-moving picture 



" As to Horner'a Monody," be adds in this letter, " It only a few Uhks 
■re to be found, what is the use of transcribing it ? I do not wish a copy, 
unlcM the whole Monody can be found." On thin puint tlie reader is referred 
to page 328 of tliia volume. 
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— monasteries and castles on the tops of mountains — 
glens, that intoraect the shores with tributary waters 
rushing into the Danube — woods, stretching up to an 
enormous height, with oceaus of foliage of all colours, 
from the lightest poplar to the darkest pine ; and between 
tliese, again, and the water's edge, sloping pastures and 
vineyards, with romantic cottages in the midst of them. 
... It is impossible, indeed, to look at what Nature has 
made out of rocks, water, and verdure, without eonfossing 
that she is a very beautiful artist, . . There is no lunger 
any danger in passing the whirlpools of the Danube — the 
Wirbel and Strudel — though the roar of the waters is con- 
siderable ; and the boatmen are obhged to make a strong 
effort, and employ a skilful pilot. An ancient castle, 
called the Devil's Tower, stands on one of the rocks ; and 
as the whole character of the scene is wild and fi-ightftd, it 
is not deficient in superstitious legends.* 



" At last, at five o'clock in the evening, wo caught si 
of the spire of St. Stephen's, and, by degrees, the other 
buildings of Vienna. Safe on shore, I put up at the first 
good hotel I could find, which is the sign of the " White 
Cow," Tliis puts me in mind of an Irish friend who 
offered to bet that there were seven signs of bulls in Dub- 
lin — the black bull, the red bull, the golden bull, and so 
forth : he counted six ; but, being at a loss for another, he 
remembered the White Cow. 'Oh, but that is a iu//.' ' 
• Very well,' siiid he, ' does not that make seven bulls in 
all 1 ' — With this very instructive anecdote I must con- 
clude for to-night," J 



ligft^" 



• Here Ihe MS. presents some specimena of Iheee legends, y'a, Bi^icp 
Dnino, DiiirenBteia, Richard C<Eur de Llun, and filondel, which, since 
Cutnpbell made thia descent, have been rendered familiar in various touis 
and periodicalB.— See "The Danube Illustrated," lfl44. 




"August VSih. — . . . Yesterday the heat was so 
intense, that I could go no farther than St. Stephen's, where 
I forgot all my worldly sorrows in listening to its beautiful 
organ. . , . All Saturday was employed in searching 
for lodgings ; and, as the noise of the streets is di'eadful, 
the difficulty was to find any place wlthui a tolerable dis- 
tance of the Hbrary. ... In spite of all I had heard 
of the clieapness of lodgings here, all the quiet and decent 
places were very dear. . . . After I had climbed a 
thousand stairs, and undergone all possible horrors, from 
listening to the chopping of wood, that sounds incessantly 
in Vienna, and the crashing of wlieels, I resorted in the 
last stage to the suburbs. But there also I was for hours 
inquiring in vain. At length, just as I was returning home 
to the ' WHiite Cow ' in despair, I found most excellent, 
and, for their appearance, most reasonable apartments at 
four pounds a month, but furnished in such a manner that 
if the Ambassador called upon me, I should not wish better 

receive him in. All the iurniture is mounted with 

gflding, mirrors, cupids in bronze, girandoles, or Jeering 

dolls, as the man called them, suspended fi-om the roof 

But, as pride always comes before a fall, I have no doubt 

shall be humbled for all this prosperity ! Each of my 

•vns is twenty feet square, and my bed-room looks over 
gardens. Was ever poet so lodged ^ For this good fortune 
I am indebted to the assiduity of a Polish gentleman of the 
name of Caaimir, who has shown me all possible attention," 



¥ 
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H " This morning I went once more to range the city ; 

■Wt the heat was so suffocating that, after cUmbing to the 
top of St. Stephen's — and it is higher than St. Paul's — I 
had only fortitude to visit the Armouries. The view from 
the cathedi'al is very magnificent ; and makes, I think, 

liexcepting Edinburgh, the finest panorama I have ever seen. 
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In one (lii-ectiou, about six miles off. you sec the village of 
Aspern, and island of Lobau, where Buonaparte retreated 
and built his briiige to attack the Austrians. Tiic whole 
battle must have been distinctly visible with glasses from 
this tower. The enormous bell, made of cannon taken 
from the Turks in the siege, when Sobieski defeated them, 
sounded whilst we were in the steeple. Its tongue is 
nearly a ton weight." 



" 14M. — Poor Casimir! I ought to learn fortitude from 
seeing such a being always cheerful and contented. I am 
yet in the strength of life — he is fifty-seven, He has been 
five times wounded in battle, and showed me his scars, 
which are severe. His life has been one tissue of hai-d- 
ships ; and he baa now a family to support, by running 
about viith strangers for a couple of shillings, and at the 
rate of twenty miles a day. Often out of employment — 
pushed about by insolent waiters, at the hotels where he 
serves — yet this poor fellow never appealed to my pity : 
and showed mo his wounds only to con\'inco me that he 
had been a brave soldier. Ho told me a singular circum- 
stance of liis being once shot by a French vidette, with a 
candle instead of a bullet ; and this wound, he said, was 
the worst of all he had received." . . . "Well, I have 
this evening entered my lodgings, parted with my Pole, 
and have nothing for my companion but a Hungarian 
Grammar. I shall not study the language ; but I have 
been told tliat it contains some original and characteristic 
poetry.*. . . T. C." 

The Poet's arrival in the Austrian capital was publicly 
announced, the friends of genius were invited to bid him 
welcome, and an elegant translation of his " Mariners." 



* See tpecimoD of Hungari 



LT songs, Vul. 1. Allonit, ISOO— 1. 




I with a very complimeiitary notice of his Poems ami 
Lectures, appeared iu one of the leading journals. The 
grand object, it was added, with which he had come to 

H Vienna, was to collect materials for a voluminous work on 

fefGerman Literature/'^ 

I'' 

■•Km 



^The following letter presents a brief, but interesting 
■ummary of his residence and impressions : — 



■■ ViENN*, Septfm&er 29, 182(1. 

' . . . I have been as much alarmed as you 
could be at the reports of the soldiery having taken an 
interest in Her Majesty. It is curious to see how extremes 
meet. Here, the courtier will not speak out on tbe 
subject ; for the Cabinet of V. never quarrels, unless there 
18 something to be got by quarrelling ; hut its opinion is 
known to bo utterly hostile to the trial. One of them said 
to me, ' It is too bad in your K. to publish the actions of a 
woman so higlJy born. We all know that Maria Theresa 
— that the Empress Catharine — that Maria Antoinette — 
that, &c. &c. But nobody until now ever dared to drag 
down royal personages to be disgraced in the face of the 
whole world." This is the general — though rather the 
muttered than spoken — opinion of all the grandees here : 
BO you see that the Courts of Germany and St. Giles' 
exactly accord in theii- sentiments ! You hate the English 
icala — BO do I. But there is a system here that 

^ " " Here Thoma3 Campbell (geboren *u Glasgow, 1778), ProfeBsor, &c. &c., 
■twandelt jetit in den fnichtbaren Qefllden der denUchen Literatnr, nnd 
befiudet aich gegenwartig in Wien's Mauem. Er ist jetzt beachflftigt, Mate- 
rialen zu rinem t/roistn Werke allgemein-Uttratiichen InhalU, lu samm^In. 
Wir glauben," &c. die. Here follows a literal and tpiiited tianElalian of the 
B " Mariner"," beginning : 

" Ihr Kriegeasegk-r Englands ! 
Die ihr die heim'cchen Sean bevracht," &c. [Page 1025,] 
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carries radicalism to tlie opposite extreme. There is a 
ministry that tries, upon principle, to eradicate every germ 
of liberal opinion — that naturally, and in spite of a despotic 
government, springs up under the increasing light of human 
intelligence. 

•' I was introduced to the Prime-Minister, and might 
have gone to his evening parties : but I have read the 
books and journals published uuder his sanction ; I know 
the system on which he acts, and have so profound a con- 
tempt and abhorrence for that system, that I wish to see 
nothing of him, or of his satellites. Of course, however, 
I adhere to the old prudent idea, which I adopted on my 
arrival in Grermany-^never to trouble any one with my 
political opinions. A stranger iias no right to intermeddle 
with the worst goveniment that he may meet with, whilst 
he is protected by that government. But I cannot help 
making my own observations in silence. The police is 
good in Austria ; but then their government is nothing 
but police. It has no pohcy, nor principle, that an 
Englishman can view without disgust. The press is not 
only under a censor, but it is prostituted to inculcate servile 
principles. . . . Gentz ^ and Frederick Schlegel, and a knot 
of literary men, are enlisted, with splendid abilities, but 
venal, unblushing impudence, to inculcate the exact prin- 
ciples that reigned in the Spanish Inquisition. They preach 
on the advantages of Feudal servitude, and the happiness 
of the Middle Ages, when the Church had not yet lost its 
power. It was lately proposed, in earnest, to forbid the 
use of the Classics in schools and colleges, as they taught 
revolutionary doctrines ! All these efforts, however, to 

• In the " Life af Sir Jainea Mackintoiih," is some intereBling correapoDdence 
lieliireeD this laleoted writer aod Sir James. Id speaking of his polilini 
adveraaries, it was uanal with Campbell to eipreaa himself stronglf — nuue 
strongly, at times, than he felt Jipon reflection. 
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put back the human mind, is so far from serving the 
intended purpose, that it ia sowing the seeds of disgust and 
disaffection among a people wlio are naturally peaceable, 
and passive, almost to imbecility. 

" I dined lately in company with a Professor of the 
College of Gratz, in Styria, whose labours, in a long 
historical work, which he was about to publish, were 
thrown to the ground, and his literary and private fortune 
ruined, because be introduced a sentiment on government 
translated from our historian Robertson. A liberal man. 
Von Hammer, -^for tliere are some even here — said to the 
Minister and to Gentz, who is his oracle, 'Expunge, if you 
please, the offensive sentence ; but pray let the poor man 
publish his book.' 'No,' said Gentz; 'I don't see any 
necessity for his publishing at all.' 

" I have found a kind friend in the Countess R. All 
Vienna speaks not only well, but reverentially of her. 
She is majestic, like Mrs. Siddons, but very natural and 
gentle, an excellent scholai*^ — for she helped me out with a 
quotation from Cicero, yet jierfectly unassuming, almost to 
timidity. Her house is the rendezvous of the best society 
in Vienna ; antl she made me promise to come every 
evening. When I arrive, I find her seated in full glory at 
the upper end of the room, where the place beside her is 
reserved for me. . . . Here you meet a number of the Polish 
nobility, of whom the women are extremely beautiful. 
The men are more bke Englishmen than any foreigners I 
have seen. It is curious to find myself at home amongst 
them, and receiving invitations to call upon them, should 
I ever be at Warsaw ! ""' 

• This daily interooHree with the Poles revived all his yonlhful srdour in 
Iheir cause, and, after a few years, led to hi* founding the Poliah AsBociation, 
in London. 
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" During a day I Bpcnt at the Countess's house, i 
mo to the height called the ' Fountain of the Thorn," where 
we had a most magnificent view of the coui-se of the 
Danube, from the walls of Vienna to the mountains of 
Hungary. Our party partook of a collation on the side of 
a beautiful hill, where we looked over woods on the fine 
prospect, and sat surrounded by beds of mignonette, wliich 
was fragrant enough to regale even my dull senses. ... I 
have written a few Hues to the Countess on the subject, 
which I will show you when we meet. 

" I have found an excellent friend — for so I may truly 
call him — in Von Hammer, a member of the Aulic Council, 
and of celebrity as an Oriental scholar. He has translatcil 
my 'Lines on a Scene in Argyllshire': another literar)- 
man has translated ' Ye Mariners* ; and both have appearetl 
in the Vienna papers. 'The Exile of Erin ' has been ten 
years translated ; and, would you behevo it? ' The Pleasures 
of Hope ' was translated into Danish three years ago. and 
the translator is to sup with me to-night. It has been n. 
great loss to me that the Archduke John has been absent: 
he is Von H.'s particular friend, and, I have reason to 
beUeve, a friend to liberal principles." . . . "I have seen the 
Comedies and Tragedies of Vienna. I know not which 
are the more tu'csome. They have good actors ; but, in 
my ear, the discord of the language defies all power of 
graceful recitation. . . . I have been at our Ambassador'.' 
since I wrote. At a very large party, I was the only 
Enghshman presented, formally, to the Foreign Ambas- 
sadors, and to every person of distinction in the room — 
except the Duke of C, who, however, came up to me 
himself, and said he knew that I lived at Sydenham, and 
that it was a very pleasant society. I fancy H.R.H, must 
have heard this through Mr, A. He looked very princely, 
and was very pleasant. There is a laugh here, a 
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against an illustrious personage, who, it is said, asked 
Napoleon's wife, if she resided constantly at Vienna ? and 
r she was not married to the Archduke Louis, who is her 
ancle I ... I expect to leave Vienna in a few days. 

T. C." 

The following are the lines addressed to the Polish 
Countess R ski : — 

" Though I honour you at heart. 

More than these poor lines can t«ll ; 
Yet I cannot bear lo part 

With a common, cold ' farewell ! ' 
We are strangera, fur remote 

In descent, and speech, and clime ; 
Yet, when first we met, I thought 

We were friends of ancient time! 
Oh, how long shall I delight 

In the memory of that mom. 
When we climhed the Danuhe's height 

To the Fountain of the Tliom !• 
And beheld hU waves, and islands 

All glittering in the aun — 
And Vienna's gorgeous towers, 

To the Mountains of the Hnn ! 
There was gladness in the sliy. 

There was verdure all around ; 
And where'er it turned, the eye 

Looked on rich, historic ground ! 
O'er Aapcrn'a field of glory. 

Noon's purple haze was cast ; 
And the liillsf of Turkish story 

Teemed with visions of the past ! 
Eut it was not mute creation , 

Nor the land's historic pride, 
That inspir'd my heart's emotion 

On that lovely mountain's side : 

• A moanlain overlooking the ialiind scenery of the Danube, near Viet 
» which the I'oet was condncted by his noble friend. 

t The battle-ground where the Turks were defeated by John Sobieaki. 
1 TOL. II. " 
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l^tv /fv«i OuspUIi to Mn. Ftctt^er, of Edi^wi^ in XoTcmber of 

\kii% J*eiUf y^t^H '/(^). 

^ ^ . B<it viij K» rub loi ifae taen Uie toI 

\n ytm N<mMemwerderM doioexs pak ? 

Fr/r h«r tow had scarce been sworn. 

And tb« fatal mantle oVr her flnngy 

WIm^i the Dr&chenfels to a tmmpet rnog — 

'Twas b^r own dear warrior's horn I 
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" Bonn, Norembifr 3, 1820. 
" I write to you in liigh spirits, elated by finding 
myself nearer England. I staid three days at Frankfort, 
and descended the Rhine where the Nonnenwerder, the 
Eolandaeck, and the Seven Mountains showed themselves 
in their best looks, smiling under autumnal aunshine. 
Their tints were varied ; they had not the full, rich, 
blazing verdure, wliich they wore in summer ; but their 
mellow, pensive beauty looked very touching. It was 
like that of some fine face one has admired in youth, and 
cannot cease loving when past its prime. I only touched 
• at Bonn, thinking it but due to my worthy friends to bid 
them good bye ; but when I talked of setting off next day, 
they laughed in my face, and said it was ' impossible ! ' 
and that, if persuasion failed, they must employ force." 

" I have been very happy, as you may suppose, in 
renewing my acquaintance with the 'hteraries' of the 
place. They showed me a new instance of attention, by 
inviting me to a pubhc dinner, given to the officers of the 
regiment stationed here, and setting me on the right hand 
of the Rector, next to the Colonel-Commandant, Count D. 
We had a splendid repast. The whole body of the 
University, and many of the students in their old 
picturesque costume, were present. Some of the toasts 
argued a very good understanding between the hterary 
and mihtary men. The Colonel, a man universally esteemed 
for his patriotism, told me very Irankly that Prussia was 
ioo enlightened to be an arbitrary government ; and that 

" Woe — woe ! each heart ahall hleed — shall break ! 
She wonld have hong upon his neck, 

Had he come bnt yester even ! 
And be had clasped those peerless charms. 
That shall neTer, nevet fill his arnia— 

Or meet him but in heaven! "—7^ Braise Roland. 
c 2 
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I should live to hear of its becoming a free and legitimately 
reformed country. ... It was very amiable to see the 
CathoHc and Protestant Professors, with their respective 
Doctors of Theology, meeting together with every mark of 
cordiahty. 

"My joy at the prospect of returning home Is very great; 
but it is damped by the fear of returning with some of 
the objects of my journey but imjierfcctly fulfilled. For 
ray purpose, Leipsic should have been my head-quarters ; 
it is there, alone, that one can pick up all sorts of books. . . 
I am an.xious to leave Thomas* at Bonn ; but there is 
great difficulty in finding a, boarding-hotise, and he is too 
young to be trusted in lodgings. 

"The public news from England are so disagreeable, that 
I scarcely like to allude to them. Here we have nothuig 
publicly important, except that the diamonds of the Three 
Kings of Cologne, valued at 30,000/., were stolon one fine 
dark night, and aU the CathoUc world has been terrified at 
the sacrilege. How long would so many diamonds remain 
in a church in England, guarded only by religious awe, 
and a few iron bolts ^ Now the old women of Cologne go 
to look at the poor Kings in their niches, bereft of all 
thou- finery, and weep, with no consolation, but that the 
thieves will be roasted in the other world ! — Wo shall set 
out from thia about the 21st, so as to reach London before 
the month expires, allowing a day or two for bad weather 
at Calais. T. C." 



* It was ultimately AiraDgeil th.tt he should live with Dr. Meyer, whers tl 
woulr! have all the advanlafies of private tuition and public instmction. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



HETUBN FBOM GEHMANY. 



Kdep 



DuBiNO the last week spent at Bonn, Campbell had the 
pain of witnessing the suspension, on political charges, of 
two of the professors who had vied with each other In 
showing him kindness ; and this prohably hastened his 
leparture. Placing his son, then in Ms sixteenth year, 
iander the care of I>r. Meyer, he exchanged a hasty fare- 
well with his {rientls, and started for England. Of his 
journey homewards, ho has loft no particulai-s ; but the 
following letter to Mrs. Fletcher will in some measure 

I supply the deficiency ; — 
I " London, November Si, 1820. 

I " From month to month, my dear Mrs, Fletcher, I 

most culpably broke my intention of sending you an account 
of my peregrinations in wliich I had the vanity to think 
that you might be interested. As if to punisli tlmt sin of 
omission, I now find myself almost disabled from writing. 
On the 19th, Mrs. C. and I were overturned in the Dover 
coach ; she happily escaped without injury ; but my 
shoulder was so much bruised, that I was confined for 
days in the first inn to which I could be conveyed. Wo 
came to to\vn yesterday ; but, without intending a play 
upon the word, I can give you but a /ante account of my 
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adventures, jet I saw much that interested and delighte 



I. u. 



" One of my frienda at Bonn is married to an excelli 
woman, the niece of Dr. Fotherg^ll. At her house I 
an English lady whose resemblance to you, it seems, 
celebrated : her name is Collinson ; she was only p; 
on her way to Switzerland. I always feit I had mucli 
affection for you, but then most particularly when Mrs. C. 
brought you in so hvely a manner to mj recollection, 
as it were before my eyes. Schlegel was of our sodel 
the only evening I spent in Mrs. C.'s company, I was noi^ 
a little proud of my country-woman, and still more proud 
when I reflected that her better likeness had been my 
fi'iend these twenty years. This, said I, is not an oW 
friend with a new face, but a liew friend with an old 
one. ■*■ ft «■ 4f « 

" After an enchanting journey on the shores of the Rhine, 
I left Mrs. Campbell and my son to the care of a friendly 
family at Frankfort, and made a tour as far as Vienna. I 
was there disappointed in finding all the people to whom 
I carried introductions either out of town or leaving it ; 
and I remained three weeks witli no other society 
that of a Jewish poet,+ with whom I was reading Hebi 
This Hebi-cw bard, by the way, has translated my poems 
into German, and is publishing them at Vienna. At last 
Lord Stuart, our Ambassador, came to town ; and at his 
house I had occasional society : but my good fortune was 
not complete till I got an invitation from the CouQtees 

R, ski, whose house is the very focus of Utei-ary aocii 

She is a highly accomplished and learned woman- 

* 'Wlat foltowB in the MB. is a recapitulAtioo of the tour already d 

in the preceding letters. 

+ Herr Cohen, who translated " The Mariners " in one of the idterary 
Jonmsis of Vienna. 
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and beautiful in her person, and one of the sweetest and 
most eetimable characters that ever adorned society. Her 
history is very singular : Her fatlier, a Polish nobleman, 
perished on the scaffold, under the tyranny of Robespierre. 
She was thrown an orphan on the streets of Paris. A poor 
shoemaker took her into his house. One day as she was 
playing at the door, the Russian Arabaasador was struck 
with the child's beauty, and asked her name. She was but 
eight years old, but distinctly told him her story. He 
took her home in bis carriage, and recommended her to 
the Court of St. Petersburg, which immediately provided 
for her, and on her coming of ago gave her a handsome 
portion. Unhappily she was married very young to a 
madman, who hvcs estranged from her. in a very profligate 
manner in the East. . . But in Vienna, where female 
character is not spared, she lives not only respected but 
revered. I can never forget the friendship of this excellent 
woman. . . . 

On my return to Bonn, I resided nearly another month 
among my dear friends of the University. Their pleasant 
manner of life — their brotherly affection for each other — 
their social parties, had afforded me constant pleasure ; 
when, all at once, the general happiness was overcast by a 
decree from the King of Prussia, suspenduig Amdt and 
Welcher from their professorships. By this time I fear 
poor Amdt may be in a dungeon. His crime is having 
reminded the king of his promise to give the people a 
Constitution. He is a man all made of heart and truth ; 
eloquent and energetic as a man, and simple as a child. 
When the Germans rose against the French, his personal 
influence was rated at the value of an army, and Buona- 
parte set a price upon his head. Welcher is an eminent 
Greek scholai" ; as a pohtician, the most moderate and 
'candid I ever heard ; and as a man, the most amiable. 



I called upon him die «iav die iospenaoiL ani¥€tir wlieii he 



toUi me. wirii ceara in his eyes — " I give yoa bbj aoJenin 
word of honour, diac I have not mxored or wrktea one 
aetiiuoua word : and diia persecudon equals aoj iidng in 
die records of die rnf^iiiffldon/ T. C." 

Wldi Campi3eir:i remm uy Rngfand connaeBced the 
dudea of editorship fiir. aldion^ not called upoQ for 
aecoal service ondl die new vear. he had to make all the 
arnuigpmenta neceasary &r a &esh scare with the perio- 
tlical : and hifi resp^mabilides wore in fivofonotk to the 
high expeccaoon^ which die public annomieaaaeBt of his 
name aa etiicor had exdced Hjs first object was to sdect 
an fHB n pTit fcaff : and widi diis view he wroie to many (A 
his old friends, expioimng die nacore of his undortakii^ the 
terms of remnneraocn. ami ^fiddng dum* s<q)porL In this 
way die Gac of ctHimbiiGors was :SQon filled np to his satis&e- 
don. A few. however, and diese of Terr hi^ standing in 
die Kseraciire of die day. were not so eaaly brought over ; 
and amcog die kaier? of diii-ee who answered his aj^ca- 
don for - monthly articles." by qui^, friaidly counsel, or 
dehcate evasion, were die following : — 

* Fc8xi!s Dec. 13> 182«. 
'' Wk^ iir.e of oGiLiiict d: jc-a untasa. to hcM oo Uie sabject of 
re^i^t/M '' \ bee jo^ to oe r^ihe expiadi oq tka point. One subject it 
M in y>^u ymtt xc tir<^at with zrtzt adraatjgc — I mean that oi Germanj 
— upon whirrh ther^ i* mnch ismorance ind mudi cmiositT. Make tbc 
^fyf^Am'j^ of FoTtn^, r^paio, and South .Vmerka. short and separate 
artirrics in each nmnber— dieesting the important information into your 
ftwn narrative, Kemember, also, that a Mag. is not siq^pcHted bj papers 
erindnj^ icit and rjeniuA ; but by the height of the tide at London Bridge — 
by the prir« of oats, and by any sudden elevation or depressicm in the 
firi/^ of fioiling-pcas. Ifyour J/ay. succeeds, it will do so as much by 
the rJIIjgfm/'c and discretion you will impress upon your nature, as by the 
f;iIrnJ«< with which you are bom. As for me, I am rusticated — indolent 
nil off from the society of clever men — and engaged in the E. R. But 




snswei m^ (juestion, and I will tnke time lo consider the malter. . . 
Will anj politiail cliangca tnke jilocc soon in Germnnj P Can you pro- 
uiiac 119 any decapitutioii of High-Dutcli Princes? What will happen 
Itert? Any thing more than fresh restrictiona and fresh taxes? . . . 
I Yours, S. S." 



I « SErnES, [no dftte]. 

" In any capacity, wlitorial or otherwise, I should have great 
pteasure and pride in placing ray name beside yours in any undertaking 
whatever. But the few hours that the world leaves me arc barely auffi- 
dent for myself, without admitting of any works of supererogation for 
others. . . . The iruLli is, I have, of late, given myself up to plea- 
sure Bud dwell carelessly. So that, though there is nothing I should like 
better than the light skirmishing which you propose, (, c, in your com- 
pany, it is, for the present, at least, completely out of the ijuestion. . . , 

T. M." 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, the editor 
entered upon his task with alacrity, and made a strong 
muster for Februaiy. The papers for that month showed 
very clearly the influence of a new directing power ; and 
80 far the promise given to the public was redeemed. In 
Mr. Cyrus Redding, Campbell foimd an able and zealous 
coadjutor ; and from the day it started, until the editor- 
ship passed into other hands, the New Monthly kept the 
field against all competitors. Still anxious, however, to 
increase his force, and insure the pubhslier again-st all risk, 
we find him constantly reminding his friends that he had 
" an arduous undertaking in hand," and " calculated on 
their steady support." Addressing hunsclf to one who had 
both the power and the diapositiou to serve the cause, he 
writes — " If you or your brother should have any desidtory 
pieces lying by you, or should be disposed to employ a leisim; 
hour in bestowing an essay upon me, I take the hberty ol 
i\jomty years' friendship to solicit such a favoiu". When I 
apeak of the Uberality of my publisher, don't imagine that 
I can wickedly fancy anything so base of you as tliat, ii' 



(It31. 



ST i^'mr TiK- ai£. man mSL Xo, mj dear 
z ± z HIT ^TOL n ihbbhhb: of a &ct vUcb joa 



13^7^ Essr *CmL^ Jhh! w-^ww 1a acT jDEnDx hobd cf talent 



zrsBT ^ii& '^^t "'»!: TiMiniTR 'Wf find Idm exdoaiTdy 

u: is iOBaffT fife. Ta be aUe to 

of loE BevdiitieB^ he 

ftr uDvate lomringB m 

nnn. i neaiaaiBn: Tcsidaioe eould be 

an£ sonsiihed ^iridi liis friends; 




aL-vpsBiizx22n^ TOIL iii£!!rBrr mem of all parties; 
arsFr't?*^ •*>T-TM.o-.Ti . I rJfT?^ i^sTJssiL cQBCjibiitioiis ; wrote 
ife?^ xciL ^"p-^wH^ «ML laoiss^ luid. JL flhoit. idpntififid his 
.wa ^-^maciig^ mi mi£»B ^d^ ^iw cf Ike M^aaneL 
^*^TR I :Bf^ Tcmrnip {t ttebicx mvF idbuul mto its pages; 
ubL urT^rmir u «iftf sii!^»se a: ik^ JcmaL an iDostrioiis 
if^iTiitsr i»i»f«:. TffrPT wpmlL *»& Im : — ^^ I hare had an 
iOfiKi:iuuL rfTTTT^ if jTUT JfiMu. mi eBJored, as I alwstys 
hz. ^'n^TT iiir«r=2n42in x y:mr Xii%l vkfdier in prose or 
^-r^^ — in7rum*€ opr ifit.»rct0imf nttifie wrfHJ I hope 
C'Li^im dfTvi. k^ iff yucriL aaif ^aka? of these monthly 

^r>:r2L !».-rr«c«:QiEiw cf das period is too mudi 
i^^^^2^^X p^rrLafif. wri jccimiI seBUment and opinion to 
itcer^^. ihe gisi^ral reaier : Utt the feUowing extracts, 
from hi« mofi?|HTTaie leners. are snffidenthr characteristic : 

"62, Makgaut drmiXT, Jmlf 15, 1821. 

'* My second part of the Lectore* for this month 
ii/m in a^ainnt the grain : few people understand the Jirst; 

* Ht't: New Monthly Magazine for June and July, 1820. 
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90 I am trying to make the second more explicable. . . My 
zealoua Foscolo fights all about for me : he said to me 
publicly yesterday — " I never read a sentenco of your 
Lecture which does not appear to me true, and from which 
I cannot deduce some other truth." 

" H. called on me to-day. We talked of Vienna. I 
mentioned T., wliom, in my travels in Hungary, I delivered 
from an enchanted castle of the Tm'ks. But oh, sad 
human nature, to what art thou fallen in my esteem ! H., 
whom I always like, because she is warm-hearted to me, is 
a person I cannot laugh at ; but T. used to shake with 
laughter, though naturally serious, whenever we mentioned 
H. ; yet I fully believe they write to one another as two 
beloved frientls ! . . . Oh, you people of fashion ! What a 

!&1bc brood you are 1 How thankful ought we to be when 
We can count on the affection of those whom we really 
know! The remembrance of such friends supports us 
ftgaiust a trial more than all separation from the world — a 
■eparation from themselves I . . ." 

"I have a letter from Thomas — not very comfortable. 
Ho talks of his wish to go to sea ; and I am apt to beUeve 
_ that when a young man talks " of liking to go to sea,'' he 
^Bnust feel himself disposed to do no great good on land. 
■ T. C." 

H Campbell was now obHged, by the duties of his editorship, 

f to have a fixed residence in town ; and, with manifest regret, 

took a final leave of Sydenham. In this step he acted, not 

from choice but necessity ; and few who knew him before, 

and after this period, will hesitate to view that change* as 

• Deprecating thia change, in lines worthy of the Bubject, a brother poel 
thns oddresBed him, on " his purpoaing to t^e np his permaneot reridence in 

^H " Dear Poet of Hope ! v-ha hast ehanned u 



WiUi R gash of home-n) 



c, iweet, aolemn, And stioag ) 





m he k> ^bm »d, wm "the 

b w the «mliiU7 

rdiet 

Wben 

I it 1^1 I ty mt^^ a.^, M* the aatCBat of town 
ife. T ■mUbA. a> he kj% «iih Ac h i ilMtMe and per 
|faMgc—rf»«gMi^«hMij ■ilhh»<4d&ieDd8at 
Stfioh^ rfnp bAhdA Um to cmfandre heahfa and 




* 88. isai. 

"I hant jiBtaeaiaffmjrPoiBth Lecture to tbc 
pKMt aad « down to eajoj mjsdf in tbe cool of the 
ereniiig. after mr laboozB. I faare been almost stifled 
with the beat, bitt most nof go to the sea-side — both finm 
motiTes (^ eeooamj, and a desire to get on nith mj FifUi 
Lecture. I hare a goodly stock of artides for my next 
Kmober. I am promised an interesting one, hy Foecolo, 

W— .MiwttM tW ware, when tkcfamediadrtwt, 

Aal Imm at (iH Ik; Ik tike Bowcn «■ hs tnHl,^ 

Vvw XPM^Bf in ^orj and mi^ on Hi vsj. 

And BOW Mrae^ing tan nleace aad d >itiwm to daj ; 

Oh, Inre Mt Uie haitaU act prapitku to aoi^ 

For tbe dty'i wild lirife and the jar of the thnii^ ! . . . 

Thoa^ the vtciam bare Sed tlut ^ve li^t to thy ipriig 

And thy heart and thy haip both are vanling a string ; 

Like the leavei on the tree, that no tempest maj kUl, 

There are feelings anwithercd thai cling to thee eUII '. . , 

. , The Poet '■ a gtar that shines brightest apart ; 

Let bim revel at will in the world cf the heart ; 

Bat tbe moment he strives 'mid tbe crush of tbe throng, 

Like a bird, too mach handled, he loses his song ; 

And the fools who once wontbipped biB light from a&T, 

Are the Ursl lo proclaim him no longer a star I " 

Alamc a, Wlfl 
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on the subject of Naples. General Pep^* is to supply 
him with documents ; and I think it a debt due to history, 
and to tho brave men who have been foreaken by their 
countrymen in this attempt, to give a plain statement of tho 
facts. . . I have seen a good deal of Pep^, and been greatly 
interested by many circumstances regarding himself and 
the Parliament of Naples, from which he brings authentic 
documents. Foscolo is all fire on the subject ! — Pep6 is 
an agreeable man, and improves on acquaintance. His 
situation in London is forlorn as to iriends — not circum- 
stances, for he has an easy income ; but lie is very cautious 
of mixing with indiscreet Whig society ; and he has but 
few acquaintancea on the safe side. I have exhorted him 
to keep clear of public dinners ; and ho perfectly coincides 
in my view of his delicate position. Still he is very cheer- 
ful and gentlemanlike, and the liandsomcst man, I think, I 
ever saw. . . . He calls on me, with great simphcity, for 
advice about httle matters ; and to-morrow I have to over- 
look his bills. While the business of Naples was going on, 
how Uttlo did I expect to be rendering this service, in a 
few months, to the poor General ! . . . Had he succeeded, 
how diiferent had been his history 1 But success with me 
is not a standard of esteem. I shall honour the brave man 
for his intentions." 

"I met my friend Watt of Birmingham — brother of 
hregory. Ho told mo that a plan had been laid for 
getting the king on board a steam-vessel on his voyage to 
Ireland. They watched him, and succeeded ; and, would 
you believe it ? that little incident has raised the credit of 



this kind of vessels. 



T. C." 



"Oct. 8. — I do assure you, a London life has taken 
lothing away from the iiistic sincerity of my regard for 

* See the " MemoirH " of this distinguished aoldier. lately published. 





un AVD LRms or thohu CAMrasLi. 

Sj^enham aaA jnm fmaAj, wiatk ham bevnd me to it witb 
eofdi wtnmgBT tlnn iron. . . It ■ Mlknig but the cod- 
soownen of bowkg to ineaittiUe fate, that makes me 
aUe to eadnre a fife, where I do Dot habitnaUy see my 
fiienda. Unable^ as I am, bo go into parties, or eroi to 
caO on people, for fear of be^ mal-opponoDety called 
open hj than agam, I am aetoaUr soUtArj. . . Bat I lire 
in iiieBMJi7, I hope^ in the house, wfakh. to me, is bat 
another mme far the ho«e of fnfniiriii|T . . Mr. Mnrniy 
haB offered to paj fer a btat of me at the c»st of 
150gnmea8,if ChantreT willdoit This, I think, is liberal 
Tbotnas goes to school to-morrow, to Mr. Stock's Academy 
at PopUr, and will coei me 120/. per annum, for board and 
tuition. T. C." 

In explanation of this passage, it b proper to notice that 
bis son, wbo had spent the winter at Bonn, returned home 
early in the spring ; when, other means baring fkkiled for 
continuing hu education, be was taken to Amiens and 
placed under the care of an experienced teacher. There 
he continued three months ; but. didiking both ihe pkct 
and the people as be informs me, be became disgusted, 
and started for the ooaat without a passport. By tlie 
great kindness of some French ladies, whom be met in the 
diliqence, be arrived safe at Boulogne ; but tb^e he was 
confined three days. Having at last obtained leave to 
embark for Englan<l, he described bis case to one of the 
seamen on board, wbo generouslj' advanced him 5*. Grf, to 
pay liis fare. As soon as be landed at Dover, he sold bis 
watcb, repaid his friend, started by the coach, and was at 
his father's house next day.* 

• At the ffloment of his arrival, he IcHb me, Aalhony MacCaim — tfae Eiae 
of Erin — and his friend Dardia, were in the room. Anthony proposed to cele- 
brate hii fBtnm by killing the fatted calf, and endeayonrad lo toni ibp whelM 




k 
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During the remainder of the year, the calm of domestic 
life appears to have been ruffled by continual anxieties, — 
particularly by increasing soHcitude regarding hia son, 
hose unexpected return, and inchnation for a seafaring 
had dissipated all his parental hopes. In the moan 
time, as mentioned in the preceding letter, the youth was 
sent to school at Poplar ; but this measure, though very 
judicious at the time, was only the beginning of new 
troubles and anxieties, for which there was no remedy. 



The ensuing portion of Campbell's life, taken in a 
Kterary point of view, is that of an editor devoting his 
time and energies to the service of the public — supporting 
the credit already acquired by new and more vigorous 
efforts, and still projecting fresher plans, and higher 
objects in the cause of literature. The field he had under- 
taken to cultivate, had already given him certain proofs 
jof fertility ; and every new mark of success was a new 
'stimulus to industry. He found himself at the head of a 
literary brotherhood, every member of which was either 
known and respected for his abihties, or eager to dis- 
tinguish himself under so popular a leader ; and seldom 
so much diversity of power, with so much unity of 
ise, been directed to the pages of a monthly journal. 
His Lectures on Classic Poetry, though greatly abridged 
while passing tlirough the press, appeared to have gained, 
rather than lost, by the process of condensation ; and, 
compared with the original manuscripts, they discover many 
traces of the taste and success with which ho had pro- 
secuted his researches in Germany. His essays, criticisms, 
and short poems, scattered through the monthly numbers, 
embrace almost every variety of subject ; and, though not 

ir into a joke ; apon which Dardis qaaintly observed, that Tony spoke like 
1 a true Iriahman — whose thoughts came always ont of his head cmoked, Hkea 
tlwiiek in a basin of water. The Poet himself wag deeply affected. 
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uniformly profound or sparkling, they bear, in general, 
the stamp of his genius, and, in a fow happy instances, 
discover both the weight and briLiancj of the true ore. 

His social intercourse at this time, as "appears fi-om the 
letters before me, was limited to a circle of literarj' 
friends, few and well chosen, whom he delighted to see at 
his fnigal dinner-table, or in the quiet of liis own study. 
In this circle was comprised much of the talent, literary 
and political, then residing in London, with fre«juent 
visitors from the country, and a number of tlistinguished 
foreigners. Among the latter were General Pep6* and 
his friend Colonel Macerone, who had sen'ed, and suffered 
together m the same cause. Campbell, indeed, was the 
uncompromising friend of every exile, every foreigner 
in distress ; and this strong feehng of sympathy for the 
oppressed, never abated until, in after years, he founded 
the Polish Association — one of the proudest monuments 
of British philanthropy. But of this hereafter. 

I am now to touch upon a subject which forma, 
unhappily, a prominent feature in the correspondence 
of this year, and for which the reader is, in some meason^ 
prepared. I allude to the case of his eldest, and onb 
surviving son. It is a delicate topic ; but after tlie 
misstatomenta that have gone forth to the world, in whuji 
the motives and conduct of Campbell have been mi»- 
represented, if not maligned, it becomes the duty of hu 
biographer to place the facts of the case in a clear and 
incontestable light. This, it is hoped, may be done veiy 
briefly, and without any infringement of that delicacsj 
which he is bound to observe towards tbe living. 



he Colonel Macerone est enchante de votre anubilit^, comma le 
eux qui ont I'nvantage dc tous connaitre ; et je vodb prie de no 
le TOH admirateurs que touh estiment le pins."— General Pept to 




tlOl 



Whoever has perused the foregoing memorials, camiot 
have failed to remark the uniform paternal fondness with 
which Campbell speaks and writes of his children ; entering 
into all their little amusements, watching every indication 
of talent, repeating their half-formed tlioughts, predicting 
their future eminence, and silently indulging the hopo 
of seeing his own reputation eclipsed by theirs : then, 
his &antic grief at the death of his younger boy, his 
pathetic exclamations, hia inward struggle to moderate 
that grief, the months that elapsed before he recovered 
sufficient composvire to resume his duties ; and lastly, the 
increased affection vdth which be directed all his thoughts 
to the survivor — devoting every leisure hour to his educa- 
tion, grudging no sacrifice, spaiing no expence, that he 
light one day have the happiness, as he expresses it, 
seeing his "son an accomplished man." This hope was 
apparently well founded ; the pains bestowed on his educa- 
tion were brightened by a fair promise of reward ; for, in 
the expanding intellect of his son, so often mentioned in his 
letters, Campbell thought he had discovered those moral 
elements that required only time and culture to render 
him an "ornament of society." In the midst of these 
pleasing anticipations, however, symptoms of a malady, to 
which we need not particularly allude, began to dispel the 
hopes, so long and fondly cherished. At the age of 
fourteen, either from hereditary taint*, or the effects of an 
accident at school, his son was pronounced incapable of 
prosecuting his studies. The disorder first discovered 
itself in capricious fits of temper ; then in acts of violence 
• — softening down, however, to what is called eccentricity ; 
it sufficient, in any of its forms, to occasion most serious 



' This ia clearly stated ii 
Dticed in these pages. 



e of CampbeH'B letters, and has been partially 
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alarm to his parents. It was long before Campbell was 
brought to consider these symptoms in any other light than 
as the mere effects of temper, or physical derangement 
which only reqiiired the aid of science to correct 
diseased action ; and, with this view, Beveral plans 
adopted, and persevered in, before he had courage to resorE" 
to ulterior measures. At length, the case became so 
clearly marked, as to leave no doubt of its nature and ten- 
dency ; and the only alternative remaining, was to submit 
the case to professional investigation. And this brings us 
to the date of the following letters. 

The family anxieties, casually alluded to in the notice 
of the past year, had rather increased than diminished 
during the spring ; and, although not called upon to enter 
minutely into the subject, the following extracts from 
his letters will show too clearly that the hopes he had 
so long cherished as a parent were already crushed ; and 
that Campbell was maintaining a desperate but ineffectual 
struggle with his feelings. ■ 



I 



" Sydenham, Septemier IS, 182S, ^" 
"... I have got Dr. Warburton's opinion ; it 
stunned me — and I'equired deep consideration on the steps 
which ought to be taken. I was in a deep study on this 
painfijl subject when I met Dr. Meyer,* of Bonn. I 
had received so much attention from him in Germany. 
that I could not In my heart apologise for not showing him 
proper hospitality, and explaining the circumstance of my 
unhappy family ! . . He liaa spent the better part of 
tliia day with me. - . He says that T.'s case is one of 
decided melancholia ; and that ho ought to be put undi 
supervision and medical treatment. He acknowledj 



* With whom his aon had been placed. See Letters from Bono, '. 
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lowever, that there might be danger of injuring his mind, 
bj suddenly placing him in an asylum ; and thought it 
would be better to hare a keeper in the house, because, 1 
behevo, he pitied the poor mother when he saw her, as 
might be expected, dreadfully shocked at the idea of 
consigning him to such a place. I know, however, what 
will happen if a keeper comes to enforce medical treatment. 
Neither his mother, nor possibly myself, will be able to 
stand the sight and sound of a man employing force. It 
require cooler minds than either she or I possess, to 
.w the right lino of distinction between the force which 
a man must fairJy employ, and the improper violence 
which wo may suspect him of employing. I told Matilda 
this ; but her abhorrence of an asylum could not be over- 
come. * To-day she called on Mrs, Denmau, who enforced 
my view of the subject in the strongest manner ; and 
when she came home, she acknowledged her fears that a 
keeper in private lodgings will not do." ..." Dr. W. 
fidrly warned me that the expence of his plan woiJd 
be very great. My own conviction is, that, if we are 
ijustified in doing anything, we are justified in placing him 
in an asylum ; and to this, I bcUeve, it must inevitably 
come. Matilda will very soon perceive tlie necessity of 
this ; but I feel myself called upon, both in prudence and 
.delicacy, to leave her change of opinion, as far as possible, 
jio its own course. . . . Taking liim to Sydenham is 
^t of the question, + In shoi-t, I have thought with the 
knost earnest calculation of probabilities on this subject ; 
And, though not able to explain to you the reasons for my 
^ecision, so clearly as I could wish, I feel I must decide 
Against the plan of treating him at home. , . Here the 
[blatter rests. I have had, as you may imagine, little 
weep since I saw you. T. C." 

f "t In CKplanatioD of this feeling, the reader is referred to the note, iwge 301, 
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Tlio event turned out exactly afl Campbell liad foreseen ; 
the youth became less and less manageable, until Mrs. 
Campbell herself admitted that there was no alternative 
but an asylum. In the performance of this most painfiil 
iluty, inquiries were made in various parts of the country ^ 
for a temporary home, whore the youth might have the 
double advantage of a kind friend and an experienced 
physician. This was happily discovered in the house of 
Dr. Finch, near Salisbury, where arrangements for his 
reception were instantly made ; and thither the af&icted 
parents had the painfid task of conducting their only 
child in the beginning of October. The records of this 
meJancIioIy journey are preserved in a most interesting 
letter from Campbell to a friend, which I venture to give 
with very little abridgment. 



"London-, Ocloitr 15, 1823. 
" I was in too violent a state of agitation to send 
you ft distinct answer on Saturday. . . To-day, Monday, 
I came home with Matilda, by the Salisbury coach, at 
Mven in the morning, and have slept an hour or two since. 
. . It is much better that I have taken her to see oiir 
poor boy's abode, and the good people to whom I have 
consigned him. Their establishment speaks for itself; 
tlieir kindness inspires unlimited confidence : and I bare 
gained over my wife to an opinion that, in a case like 
present, confidence should not be given by halves. I 
determined, had the institution disappointed me, to hare 
brought my boy Iwck. As the case is quite otherwise, I 
have put liim into Dr. F.'s hand, imphcitly ; and with a 
promise that he shall not be troubled with family inter- 
fcrenw. On this subject, it is not easy to tell you what 
I Iiavv fi>lt — The consolation on which Matilda 
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that her boy should be well looked after ; that her sisters* 
had all promised to go in succession to see him ; and tliat 
the people of the institution should be well watched. It 
would not have been proper to argue harshly against this 
inly prospect of comfort which a poor desolate mother 
•posed to herself : yet it was an alarming prospect to 
t . . "Dr. F.'s asylum is too good to be submitted 
to injudicious espionage. A word of discontentment from 
Thomas, or an inridious remark of theirs, might liave set 
things all at sLxcs and sevens. 

" A sight of the house and patients, and a conversation 
with Dr. and Mrs. F., have left the most unequivocal con- 
viction on my mind, that they are both intelligent and 
humane persons — zealously interested in the recovery of 
their patients, and that the soul and spirit of their system 
is mildness. I inquired what Dr. F.'s ideas were as to the 
effect of friends and relations visiting their patients. On 
that question I found that it was a high point of honour 
with him to prevent the suspicion of there being any 
secrets of the prisou-houso in his establishment. Every 
thing is open at all hours to inspection. I beUeve that if 
he could consciously commit an error, with regard to 
treatment, it would be this, — that, let the consequences be 
what they might, he would admit perhaps an ill-tiraed 
visitor sooner than risk his reputation by a breath of sur- 
mise, that anj'thing under-hand can go on in his house. 
I asked him if the visits of friends were not sometimes pre- 
judicial? 'Yes — very frequently,' he said : ' A lady, whom 
,1 now have, was on the point of recovery, when her hua- 
id would see her ; and I reckon her to have been thrown 



I. Sellar, Mrs. Wisg, of LiTerpooI, and Miss Sinclair, of Bath, 
t One o( Mm, Campbell's sisters [page 331] was at this time afflicle<I hy 
Baiiinilar complaint: therefore he says — My siriere-in-Iaw— excellent as they 
e not fit to be a committee on Ibe treatment." 
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back a year in consequence of the interview. Observ^ 
howeyer, that a duty wliich I owe to myself is only to 
advise the friends of the afflicted to abstain from premature 
interviews ; for, if I commanded them to do sOj I should 
throw back my establishment instantly into that class of 
housee which are averse to being visited from suspicious 
motiyes.' . . I then told him that, having come to rely 
on bis Mth, kindness, and professional knowledge, I should 
not place my reliance with one grain of drawback. — I had 
perceived that, in my poor boy's case, Dr. F. had believed 
the taint to be of long standing, and that the cure, though 
not violent, might be stubborn. I therefore told him that 
I was aware the restoration of a human mind was not a 
job like restoring the colour of a pair of stockings. . . 
I shall not, I said, put my boy in your hands with a view to 
let you be teased with importunate and impatient deraanils 
to have Lini back. I shall require to be jiersonaUt/ in- 
formed of your mode of treatment, and his progi-ess at 
moderate intervals. I know you will tell me everything: 
but his mother's mind is overwhelmed by the agony of 
maternal instinct ; and she has relatives who, with the 
best intentions in the world, might ask to see him at im- 
proper times ; and you must co-operate with me in pre- 
venting the possibihty of this. ' You are right, Mr. Camp- 
bell,' he said : ' it shall be so. I approve entirely of your 
sentiment, that confidence is not to bo given by halves ; 
and you shall not repent your having trusted me inipbcitly. 
. . . I will inform you distinctly of his progress, and of 
the steps I take with him for his recovery.' 

" I am happy to say that, before our departure. Dr. F. 
had won Matilda's confidence so completely, that, without 
an effort, she abandoned the idea of her sisters' and cousin's 
taking journeys to see our boy. She did not even look at 
his bed-chamber j but Thomas told us himself that it was 
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a very good one. Wo saw his fellow-patients, and his fare, 

and heard them speak in their absence of the incessant 

j kindness of their host and hostess. His poor mother on 

1 the wliole behaved very well." . . . " I trust I sliall now 

I be able to rally my scattered thoughts ; fix them to busi- 
ness, and devote myself to reading and writing. Whether 
I have gained the harbour or not, I feel in retrospect, at 
least, as if I had been tossing at sea in a hurricane ! . , ." 
When hia mind had become a little more composed, the 
i particulars of the journey were thus continued : — 
\ " ISth. — Having gotonly as far as Stockbridge on Friday 
night, I was put into a room infested by rata. I thought 
ij their revels behind the wainscotting would have terminated 
[ in their holding a dance in my bed. In fact, I was obliged 
I to call up the landlord at midnight, and demanded another 
apartment. He came up with the best-natured astonish- 
ment, protesting that sucli a thing as a noise had never 
been complained of in that room. Then the landlady 
appeared and confirmed his testimony by declaring that 
I, Mr. Such-a-one had slept in tho apartment for four months, 
and had discovered that the noise proceeded not from rats, 
but from the Ristling of branches that had somehow or 
other got in between the lath and plaster. But whilst tho 
' branches were so ingeniously mimicking the races of rata, 
I knocked against tho wall, and they were so obhging as 
to stop their noise. After a short pause, however, they 
began by degrees to imitate the scratching and squeaking 
of vermin, and that, even to mine hostess's conviction j so 
I got another bed ; but I cmUd not obtain i-epose from 
thoughts tliat were not much pleasanter than rats. In 

Ithe morning, as you may suppose, I was exceedingly 
. nervous. 

I " When the postilion was fairly moimted. I could only 
bid him proceed to Dr. F.'s at Laverstock. . . Presently 
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rdramatic air of the nun, who, indeed, might have been a 
heroine for Lillo. 

" Mrs. Finch's reception of us, in the Doctor's absence, 

» completely effaced all those inauspicious feelings. She 
(reminded me, in spite of a different complexion, of my 
dear Mrs. Dugald Stewart. Her countenance, though not 
regular, is remarkably winning and expressive; and her 
mamiers are most easy and captivating. She quite took 
my affection, as if I had anticipated years of kindness that 
she should show to my poor son, God grant that he may 
need them for a much shorter space ! Her conciliating 
tones of voice— her assurances, which I could not disbe- 
lieve, that everything was done by the Doctor through mild 
means, and her whole impression upon me, filled me with 
such gratitude that I was glad to get into a room by my- 
self, where I could sob to ray heart's content with abundant 
I but not bitter tears. ..." 
" Dr. Finch on his arrival by no means disappointed 
me ; still, however, I remained under considerable anxiety. 
The terms on which he takes patients are proportioned to 
the comforts he allows them — and vary from two to ten 
guineas a week. Of course I anticipated, in coming to an 
explanation with him, that, whatever desire I might feel 
to give my poor boy all indulgencies that could be com- 
manded in such an establishment, I could not afford to 
place him among the class of boarders who paid at the 
rate of five hundred a year ; and I feared that, in arranging 
matters with economy, I might expose both his own and 
his mother's sensations to a certain degree of mortifica- 
tion. I therefore told Dr. F., when we came on the sub- 
I ject next day, that, although I should not mind for a few 
T months, or even a year, to encounter pretty high terms ; 
I yet that, to speak frankly, if he continued a long time, I 
I should be obliged to place him on the lowest terms, since 
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even on these, he would probably cost me about 
year. At the same time, you may belicTe, I did not ct 
promise the pride of your poet by making a poor 
to the Doctor. His answer was one of those toucl 
instances of kindness, which come not within the range 
describable things. ' Mr. C.,' he said, ' I perfectly under- 
stand you ; I am sure we shall not differ about terms ; but 
on whatever terms you choose to place him, be assured 
that there is not a comfort, or luxury, wliich the richest 
of my patients commands, that shall not be afforded to 
your sou in my house.' 

" Of course, with a man who spoke thus, I could 
chaffer about pounds and shillings ; at the same time, 
neither inteml, on the one hand, to avail myself meanly 
of his kindness ; nor, on the other, to injure my own cir- 
cumstances by an absurd reluctance to avail myself of 
moderation. I have therefore left tho matter open to 
future settlement by correspondence. 

" Sunday passed very agreeably, till the hour of oi 
departure by the coach for London. T. looked better. 
although still wrongheaded, he was not sullen, but talked 
mildly with the Doctor's nephew; and, by way of amusing 
the lad and himself, took to drawing from a book of prints 
that was on the parlour table. We were also favoured 
at dinner with the company of two very well-behaved 
patients ; one of them an intelligent middle-aged wo] 
the other a lovely girl, regularly beautiful, and without 
slightest appearance of ever having been deranged, 
" It is very odd what sensations of hiunour tho freaks 
these harmless patients afford each other. The cou' 
sation ran on some of those that were in the neighbouring- 
rooms ; and the two ladies at dinner with us, listened, and 
even shared in it, with the appearance of perfect cheerful- 
ness. . . One lady, we were told, was ' behaving in 
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much more ladylike style than yesterday;' when, it seems, 
she had apphed some epithets to Mrs. F. which scandalised 
everybody. . ." 

" The Doctor amused us with an account of a very high- 
bred gentleman, whose soHloquies rival those of Mathews, 
in the imitation of companies, with whom he imagines 
himself conversing. He goes to the. opera, and is com- 
pletely amused with tlic scene ; he silences the disturbers 
of the music ; applauds, encores, or disapproves of the 
I ballet ; picks a quarrel with some one in the box, and 
I settles it to his own satisfaction, To-day, as the Doctor 
informs us, he has had a large party at dinner, was 
excellent company, and maintained a lively conversation, 
till one gentleman offended him. At first, he was very 

I moderate with the offender; but the disagreeable fellow 
at last behaved so ill, that he was obliged to turn him 
feirly out of the room ! Just as he had slmt the door on 
him, Dr. F. stepped in, and asked his patient what was 
tiie matter ? ' The matter ? notliing, Sir, nothing.' ' But 
I heard a noise in your room 1' 'Oh dear no. Sir ; it is 
quite a mistake. The noise, you may depend upon it, 
. came from another apartment ! ' 

f " Another of the patients is a gentleman whose mind 

' ■was deranged by a shock of fear. You may remember a 

horrible incident that occurred, a few years ago, on the 

Salishury-road, when a lion broke loose from a caravan. 

All escaped into a house but two men, one of whom was 

I killed by the wild beast on the spot ; the other flew to an 

[ adjacent house. It was locked by those who had fled to 

[ it for shelter. The poor fugitive saw the Hon, after killing 

I his companion, stalk slowly towards the bouse. He 

[ ghruuk up to the side of the wall. The monster glared 

\ Qpon him ; but, by some unaccountable accident, passed 

[him and went on. At that moment, he said, ho felt 
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exactly as if the Lalf of liis head had been torn off! 
Nevcrtheleas his senses did not immediately forsake tiirn ; 
for he proceeded to London, and had composure to draw 
up a distinct account of the catastrophe. But his intellect 
soon after fell into ruins ; and he is now, Dr. P'inch thinks, 
an incurable patient. — But, alas, I have gone on so long 
that I fear you will think some of the Doctor's folks have 
lit me. T. C." 



Campbell now changed his domicile from Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, to a small house in Seymour 
Street West, which he immediately fitted up as a per- 
manent residence ; and, in the arrangement of his library^ 
the decoration of his parlours, and liis multifarious dutii 
as editor,* found some relief from the great anxiety wii 
which ho had been alternately agitated and depressed. 

To Mr. George Thomson of Edinburgh, who had sei 
hira a copy of his new work, he writes, November l2(/i :- 



" I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your elegant and 
tasteinl volumes, to thank you for sending them, and to 
express my satisfaction at seeing my own lyrics so well set 
in your work. It is, however, a disagreeable drawback on 
my pleasure, to be obliged to acknowledge to you, that I 
am not master of the copyright of the ballad entitled ' Thj 
Spectre-boat,' or of any which has hitherto appeared tl 
the A^. Af. The exclusive privilege to set them to mi 

• Among ihe lyrical pieces, which had enlivened the pages of the Mag 
dnricg the two previoiiB yeatt, were the folluwing: — "The Brave Roland m 
"The Lover to bis Mistress on her Birthday;" "Absence;" Song, " 
Evening Star i" " The Spectve-boat ;" " Adelgitha ;" Song, " Men of EnglandS 
" The Maid's Itenionstrance ;" Song, '■ Drink ye to her ;" " Earl M&tch ;' 
_ .Mveral others not acknowledged— though not without merit. 
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3 been disposed of to a publisher. I am very sorry, I 
assure you, tliat the appearance of ' The Spectre-boat ' in 
your collection, is prevented by this circumstance. T. C." 

A visit to his favourite Sydenham, the settlement in his 
lew house, and a report from Dr. Finch, are thus brieiiy 
■ but strikingly noticed : — - 

" 10, Seymour Stueet West, Becember 5, 1822. 
" . . I am not without an interest in my fortunes, 
F that I might communicate ; but why trouble you with 
never-sleeping cares \ One of the pleasantest things I can 
tell you, is, that I passed an evening, and part of a day, at 
Sydenham, last week. ... I went into the garden, and 
I walked round it alone : I thought your shades were about 
Pme ; I saw your images in my mind's eye ; and I assure 
you that, without affectation, or in the shghtest degree 
enforcing my enthusiaato, I had a most placid and delicious 
reverie. The bench on the lawn, the trees, the green- 
house, the garden-seat, seemed to me all holy and haunted 
ground. / shall never hate such associations tcith any other 
\ piece of ground ! . ." 

I " As to my private affairs, I am yet uncertain how it is 
j to be: the Journal and 500^. a yeai", I have a decided 
partiaUty to retain, but fear it mil be wrung from my pride 
rather than my inchnation. I have written one or two 
liltle pieces, which I will show you, if they do not appear 
in the Magazine. You are quite right about the last part 
of the 'Song of the Greeks';* indeed, about poetry, I 



" Again to Iha battle, Achaians 1 
Our hearts bid the tyrants defiaace ; 
Oor land, the first garden of Liberty's tree, — 
It has been, and shall yet be, the land of the free ! " 

PoKMS, pape 179. 
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cannot say when I have thought you wrong. . . I find 
myself altogether more pleased and happy in my new 
house than I could expect : it is a beautifid creation ; and 
I have a peep from the windows of my study into Hyde 
Park. . . I have liad a letter from Dr. Finch, giving a most 
ambiguous and vague account of Thomas' case. He does 
not, perhaps, think so Iiimsclf ; but I cannot help fearing 
that he is slumbering over it. His method I believe, on 
the whole, to be best ; it has the angcUc quality of mercy ; 
and I take him and Mrs. F. to be among the best of human 
beings. . . I am, liowever, resigned to patience on this 
subject ; but I must own to you that there is a want of 
special observation in the report. T. C." 

" 10, Seymoub Steeet West, Secmier 36, 1922. 
" I scarcely expected to have been so busy this 
month with the Journal : it is a sort of voluntary trouble 
I have undertaken. The promised appearance of Las 
Casas' Accoimt of liis Residence at St. Helena, and of 
Napoleon's MiUtary Memoirs, dictated by himself, created 
a great sensation in London. . . I determined to make the 
notice of the book myself. I was hard pressed by reams of 
other reading, which I had to get through, and had only one 
entire day to get up a sheet on the occasion. It is very ill- 
written : I had to read through four volumes, and feel the 
effect of the operation at this moment on my eye-sight ; 
but the amusement has interested my mind beyond descrip- 
tion. I own to you that they have so ' carried my ima- 
gination oif its feet,' that I feel as if I had been fighting 
the campaigns of Italy, disposing the Council of Five 
Hundred, hving in the cabin of the Nmihvmbivrland, or on 
the rocks of St. Helena, for the last half of my life ! In 
the mental impressions which the book has left, I find 
nothing that changes my abstract opinions, or moral fee 
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[ regard him, on some points, with precisely my former 
feelings of disapprobation ; but I find facta irresistibly 
different from what they were given out to be. I have no 
doubt remaining that the poisoning at Jaffa is all a fiction. 
One of the stories I used to believe against Buonaparte, 
was his bearing an envious gmdge to Moreau, It is 
curious, that, after the lapse of almost the fourth part of 
a century, I should meet with convincing proofs — or, at 
least, strong grounds of belief — that this surmise was also 
a fable. I remember, when I was in Bavaria in 1800, two 
countrymen of my own talked a whole evening with Count 
Klenau and other Austrian officers, discussing the conduct 
of Moreau. Sir J. Ingleby and Father Maums translated 
to mo what the Austrian officers said of Moreau's conduct 
during that Campaign on the Rhine : they described the 
blunders of it, and the probable result I thonght to 
myself, ' They are inveterate in their prejudices against 
Moreau ; I do not believe their opinion ; and the result 
will show that Moreau is right.' He gave them the battle 
f Hohenlinden, and I thought my own opinion confirmed. 

pBut on looking at Buonaparte's notices of this campaign, 
lie very movements and the place are described ; and this 
ipinion of Klenau and his brother officers is confirmed. 

I This is a singular coincidence." 

" I continue to he much delighted with my house. Mra. 

ICampbell, however, has been alarmed at hearing a mala 

' farna about our neighbours ; but the morals of London, I 
fear, are so corrupted, that there are more streets infested 
with neighbours of this description than free from them. 
On the whole, we must remain, I believe ; for I shall 
never meet with a house so much to my mind in all 
respects." ... "I have got up a double library ; one in my 
irlour, which looks very handsome, witli books that cost 
! half-a-crown apiece for half-binding ; and the whole 
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vf TLT o'vn snhiv is coTered with the unbound books. 
Tbe &ir is so ipare and good, that I fed a sensible change 
in JUT Leahh by remoring even twenty minutes' walk 
fi^a a E>:*re pcipuloos ridnity. In this dry weather, I 
exrerkf^e the tcadng effects of the situation, and can 
i>: w ^vVyp. ibc^a^ a xile barking cur endeavours to curbaH 
my s::i!L.r»eT5L I think I hare been at no period of my 
liff — all Ski cirannstances oonsidaied — ^more elastic in 
Tr«7rv^i ani toiy than now. 

" In ihe course of the incoming spring I expect to be 
rerr iniusa>>os : but as to the success of one's efforts, 
wiv;. cm l« pcszuTe ! Certainly I cannot. You will see 
that the "* * * thinks me qualified to translate German 
:s! Confcsond them. I say. Set me to the rhapsodies 
poetry ! A frigid more zealous than discreet, 
ani hiiheno xmknown to me, came to show me a letter 
wlich he meant to send abusing them for proposing sudi 
a task, and saving that it would be better for the Grermans 
to irr«nsl&te my poetry ! ! I told him not to publish his 
le:uT. les: i: should be suspected of being a puff, encou- 
^\i:^xi bv mvseif: but I was auCTV nevertheless with 
my praises. . . I hare received your kind note, with 

s poetry — alas, poetry ! — tears on tombstones could 

not deplore it enough ! T. C.''* 



" l'\ Setxouh SrEtET West, Fe^maiy 1, 1823. 

" 1 have reproached myself with not writing sooner. 
The truth is. I am not writing poetry, but projecting 
it : and that keeps me more idle and abstracted than you 
can conceive. I pass hours thinking about what I am 

• In the rarioos coTW$ponience Out ibUows, Uie poem of " Theodric " — a 
subject to which his thoughts had been often directed since his visit to the 
Rhine — is fteqnentlj alluded to. 
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to compose. The actual time employed in composition, is 
but a fraction of the time lost in setting about it, . . . 

" To-day I have been at a touching scene — and it must be 
so to touch me, through the blunting medium of ao many 
disagreeable associations. M.'s sister, the beautiful, simple, 
and unfortunate widow, has recovered from her illusions, 
but is dying. She has always been a meek and kind 
family connection to me, and expressed her pleasure 
at seeing me ; though I verily beheve she cannot live 
ly days, and can scarcely speak. I may be wrong, and 
it I am ; yet if she could retain the possession of her 
mind, it were a pity that so innocent and pretty a creature 
should die ! She looked like patience and simpUcity itself 
under afflicting blisters, and the anticipation, as she said, 
of her struggle not being likely to last long." . . " Mrs. W.'s 
formerly rich husband, too, has lost sixty thousand pounds 
in the Spanish Loan. His carriage is given up ; his house 
is changed. I am truly sorry for him ; he is a very 
honest man. . . . The mention of the Spanish Loan 
obhges me to think of the late melancholy news, and 
of the state of pubhc affairs. I dare say that the 
audficity of the French Ultras has offended you, as it has 
myself. I can scarcely imagine you wisliing well to 
the Army of Faith and the monkey General of the 
Bourbons." 

" I have made acquaintance with B — y C — 1 within these 
few days. lie is a modest, or rather, sober-minded young 
roan — delicate in health, rather serious and discursive 
than hvely ; and, on the whole, very rational and inter- 
esting. He allowed me to be quite free with him on his 
predilection for the Wordsworth school, and the hasty, 
sketchy way of writing dramas ; and seemed unafToctedly 

t humble in confessing tlic imperfections of his own style, 
VOL. II. E E 
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and came near to avowing his belief that art and supra- 
prosaic rehef in language was the better system,'' . . .* 

After six weeks of ifl health and mental anxiety, he 
attempts that serio-comic mood in which we so generally 
find him, when more than usually depressed ; but it is 
only the voice of the sorrowful striving to be gay : — 

"March 13. 

"... Afflicted with morning coughs, nightly 
headaches, depressed and dispirited by indifferent accounts 
of Thomas, and embarrassed with business, which is the 
more harassing that it is insignificant . . Alas, for any 
good that this bulbous excrescence has for weeks per- 
formed for me ! Saving the perusal of what goes into my 
journal — answering the complimentary petitions of blue- 
stocking misses to insert their verses, ' in consideration of 
my universal character for generosity and candour* — 
declining invitations to dinners and at-homes, I might as 
well have carried about my imfortunate skull \mder my 
arm as worn it where it now stands. Still my heart has 
been, like a well-meaning friend, always vigilantly remind- 
ing me of my duty. Apropos of hearts : — I have a blank 
seal, and consulted Foscolo t'other day about a device for it 
He came back in a few hours, looking as wild as Friday 
when first caught by Robinson Crusoe ; and, in his most 
perfectly bad English, called out, ' I have got a device for 
you, and a drawing for the seal, my dear Camp-bell ! It is 

♦ The letter concludes with this painful confession : — " Dr. Finch has 
been in town ; he gives me no great hopes of T., and I have been otherwise 
distressed by a subject of domestic concern — that is, with my Scotch 
relatives — the veriest dilemma in which I ever found myself. . . T. C." 
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i perfect type of your character ; a sleeping swan mth 
the motto, Cor rigilat— -the heart watches ! I call this 
your proper motto,' said Foscolo, ' for your genius is 

I reposing.' I looked at the drawing, and was overcome to 
fits of laughter at the unhappy resemhlance which the 
{□tended swan bore to a goose. ' Yes, Foscolo,' I said, 
* this is a very nice satire upon me — a sleeping goose I ' 
" On the subject of seals I long to show you one which 
I got from General Pcp^, who says it is three thousand 
years old. The stone is calcined with age. I have not 
got the advice of any sapient person here about it ; do 
jou know anything of iconography 1 . . You must have 
read the account of Pepl's duel. He called upon me, 
poor fellow, the day before he went out last ; and he said, 
afterwards, he would have told me of the affair, but 
thought me very imwell, and did not wish to give me any 
urmecessary trouble. He looked tranquil, as he always 

does. Do you know anything of Sir Thomas D r ? 

Though he is a whig, I think your heart will warm 
towards him when I tell you that, since Pepe's last 
arrival, he made the patriotic exile an offer — an J strongly 
urged his acceptance — of 400/. a year, whilst his circum- 
tstancea required it. Pep^ has enough for his wants, 
f which are very moderate, and insisted on dechning it ; 
Elut he felt the magnificence and kindness of the offer very 
I deeply, I assure you it made mo proud of my country- 
m. - . I have just returned from seeing Haydon's 
I Lazarus — many fine things in it : but why will ho sub- 
stitute a bad and blasphemous novelty,* for that pictm-e 
which tradition has consecrated ? T. C." 



' He refeiB to the figure nf our Saviour — drawn, I believe, from a living 
be2 



T!he x»ilawme ^Tiraggr -vdL be peroBeii wa^ deep 



. JZTF^ less. 1 TtHir jTvaiiii oub wmier : 

"nik jf iharraurT. Z '^rss^ 3evpx: I •iimiL so wear? 

-» m*ip?nii^ TSt* 'nnf»-^in sssbcoh ^if fena' m die head 
'^vTB lasc: ul iesETrmiiin. I dunk I wonLi rac&er die than 
•sumr^ I -veek if x ksdil JLi 3i ac&er dtn^s — the 
mam lar^ if irr baam iiMin: Thmnaff gMnia^iiff tiie same. 
?!m!iL $ nnmini. m. ^ -Fouie. is iiM<iuci&ijei bus sdR wra^ 
:iD in lil :fiif -mcarsmny jf aa «3rnHt*- Tbe cmpbint 
imieeL Khnns if nu risraincy. Pni*fi ha& pomaded me 
SI 3«isc3tiiie irx 7:sai x} iunu in Bjuces «jf :£rTmsr bis mode 
.jf \-Tir-* i iKhff =aL If I wa^'ande."*! d^mU doc be 
ahie jJ o«ar diis : 'ijsl ^ne '^tnifieQniaifes rf mj gong to 
SAUscurr. le s?^ npni; 3e iscal : an^l diiai I omld not 
pr^'T-au: niisrs frnn zriii:^ » nac^ralbr as mT?ei£ Ah — 
is is «4iniecnie* in %^:uisii:z znsna^ ! . . I can bear 
cae iaTH±nie — cmL -vien I i^ecirt zo sfcep. I di>eam of 
Tbcciai* — I iiiTj icrrfiie ir»raz:::& I se? them torturing 
jiVt- — I -wiJL^c. — iH'i :az. ^j^c- n?:- more. ..." "^ I think 
ff^r ahtiin ie -aL*! :f ie rwciTemijiiih. I mav be able to 
take y ^^ a.2air. unier eit own charze. . The nncertaintj 
atom tLi* is?ir raakes me feel at times as if I were to be 
tne»i Sir my Hre at the en*l of a few months ! Well — the 
mr^x onhappT teings will have their lK^)esw" 

"^ In the meantime I have nc< been able to write poetry, 
and with difficult v comp»etent to the dry task of editor- 
ship ; but if I ha«l not done that. I should have done 
nothing else. Was it not better then, to do something 
than nothing — something that enabled me to pay my 
a[X;thecarj''8 bill ? 



'k If 
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" I was at S. ten days ago, and was struck by the 

kindness of your nephews, Dacres, Mayow, and William 

J Pitt.* Dearest boys 1 I would not for anything tell them 

I bow much I feci their young attentions to a mail growing 

II old ; for it would spoil tho unconsciousness of their kind- 
ness. When Dacres, especially, absent on all other occa- 

I sions, comes to help me on with my great coat, I feci as 

II if I had grown old — even to a second generation, in your 
I family. . . ." 

" Now, in my own private affairs, I can tell you nothing 
greater than that tlie Lord Mayor has invited me to dine 
1 with hira on the 1 7tli of May. If that does not inspire 
' yon with respect for me, 1 know not what wilL T. C." 

The interval between this and the preceding date was 
marked by nothing that could relieve the anxiety under 
which his health was sinking ; and besides, Le writes : — 

" June %1th. — . . My eldest sister is come to town in 
very bad health, and looking mucli more ghastly than 
'I your ordinary well-favoured ghost." Then turning to his 
own case, he adds : — " A French proverb says, conspiracies 
are not put on paper. Heaven knows we are not con- 
spirators : but how many things have I to say to you, 
how many Uttle tilings — but great thiugs to little me — to 
consult you upon, that I cannot sit down to write. They 
would interest, at least, if they did not amuse you ; but to 
detail them would be to write a rigmaroUiad of petty cares 
and anxieties. 

" In looking at tlie bright side of things, I am fain to 
think that I shall get two grand objects accomplished — 

• These talented young favourites, Campbell, before he died, hod the 
pleasure to see prospering in life. He felt the wntrort. The paasa^ta quoted 
is very charactenBtic of the Poet — ft forty yenrs' friend of that family. 
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the settlement of my sister, and the furnishing of my 
house. Ay, you smile at the conjunction of ideas ; but 
the latter object is no trifle. . . It will keep me in good 
humour — enable me to open my house to my friends, and 
to see society as I ought.* ... In the meantime I am 
going to Cheltenham with Matilda to visit Mrs. Sellar, and 
drink the water. Mr. S. being there, and having the 
civihty to include me with my wife, will prove a very 
opportune incident for making trial of the Spa. If I can 
be spared for a whole month, yoimg Roscoe is to be my 
locum-tenens ; and, in case of emergency, I can be sum- 
moned to town. T. C." 

His visit to Cheltenham was short, but, in regard to 
health, very satisfactory. The improvement, however, 
could neither be ascribed to the water nor the walks, in 
which, at first setting out, he had promised himself great 
indulgence. He went very seldom out of doors, and made 
no trial of the Spa : yet the change of scene and respite 
from labour restored him to comparative health and spirits; 
and, in a confidential letter to Mr. Gray, he sends a 
ludicrous report of his "new furniture," with one or two 
striking observations respecting his last poem in the N. M. 

** Seymour Street West, Sept. 5. 
" . . . Every article of the drawing-room is 
now purchased : the most amiable curtains — the sweetest 
of carpets — the most accomplished chairs — and a highly 

• " I give you a sketch of the first dinner party which I mean to give : — 

Mrs. is to be sent for from Wales, and she will no doubt come to meet 

Lord L. ; farther down, I mean to place Lady B., flanked by T. H. ; Lady H. 
by Mr. C. ; A. M. Porter and T. Courtenay ; Mrs. Siddons and Mr. IL S. The 
entire party I have not determined upon : but it will certainly contain Mrs. 
J. Baillie, Miss Benger, Horace T., Mr. Kean ; and, if poor Mrs. AUsop be 
alive and forthcoming, I do not see why she should not join us — ["a mirthful 
mixture of incongruities."] — T. C." 




mm. «.] HO0SB FUENISHIKG — POBM — THE LAST MAN. 

'■ interesting set of tongs and fenders ! I hope to have the 
pleasure of shewing you through the magnificent suite of 
chanibera — the front one of which is actually sixteen feet 

" Did you see ' The Last Man ' in my late number ? 
Did it immediately remind you of Lord Byron's poem of 
Darkness ? ' I was a little troubled how to act about 
this appearance of my having been obhged to him for the 
idea. The fact is, many years ago I had the idea of tliis 
Last Man in my head, and distinctly remember speaking 
of the subject to Lord B. I recognised, when I read his 
poem ' Darkness,' some traits of the picture which I 
meant to draw, namely, the ships floating without Hving 
hands to guide tliom — the earth being blank— and one or 
two more circumstances. On soberly considering the 
matter, I am entirely disposed to acquit Lord Byron of 
baving intentionally taken the thoughts. It is consistent 
with my own experience to suppose that an idea which is 
actually one of memory, may start up, appearing to be 
one of the imagination, in a mind that has forgot the 
Bource from which it boiTowed that idea. I behcvc this. 
Nevertheless, to have given the poem to the world with a 
note, stating this fact, would have had the appearance of 
picking a quarrel with the noble bard, and this appeai'ance 
I much dislike, from the kindly feeling I have towards 
him, in consequence of his always having dealt kindly by 
Another consideration was, that the likeness of our 
subjects does not seem to strike any reader of my poem so 
much as I expected ; so that, unless charged with plagia- 
rism, I may let the matter rest. ... T. C." 

On the 20th of October, Campbell announces, in sor- 
rowful terms, that the period to wluch he had looked with 
faitense anxiety * had expired ; but that Uttle, if any, 

* Se« hia own renurkaUe expression, page 420. 






T "TF *t IT Ir.M^mr.ri. lie*. 

4*£iirfrz .^A^ rf*SL"?^ zriSL. Ltr -liriiiitBn: s ^viikiL ht had 

■TEfii- - . ~ J. t>3a&: JBKX: :ii h^ ! ' and mpam. ik 

ztsktL YOa iskJL JMK. .iss I. ss£z: iii 'VTDS I — '^ Ikc 23. 
^ tamftc x>r l nnmrTr iirasziiL ^ inffmre bht grief 

inz: I -irt ijobl I Jor^ jik & ioeni. and m 
leuutrL if lie iomL^ libsi?^ n 117 Tiffnomip. I toider 
7 la ^ mififiisciiiL xf iiur ^voii JikL A finigBne* a J frrtiM for 

XL v;mnnmn*:?c;Tiir liiesi^ •;;hTrTg?^= — Tftmrnrteih- as tber are ; 
Ton I lar^"^ r^2UL}T i^ vrLirc^ ^ txirss iic^ macii I enter 



;:-ft •xcnrJ-jirLiiiiit'^ 7: ^ y^v X:ciLiT fn- this Tear 
-p^^, A i ^z:i»^A\^ ^AZLz : iii ^ "Ji^i be»l stands his 
**;r;,.r^*','r: if.en. i ^ Tih: Lis: ¥ir. ^ — The next letter is 

*£^k:ti S!rirrT ^isr, Jmnnry 9, 1S24. 

'' I i^v^ vou t* >:• much, hit dear Grav. not to 
st/TJ:\^ a \frf^:ui ; but I cannot be a beggar of presents ; 
/iri'l I know vou Lave too much dehcacv to let me be so. 
)ft,Hr \trt tttnntiit these for me is a real favour ; for every 
^r^twi tiffie that I )iuy a kit of herrings in London, I am 
r\it:iiiA'A with a ]fad article ; and eating a pickled herring, 

' I t\h'\ tttunini^ iht' MH. of thin autamn an elaborate review of the Hotbb 
i'iitUt$» 1% « </n^«?ni/il iiuhj<;ct, wliicli he treats with a perfect knowledge of its 
I \nni»U iiiili<|iiity nwi ih4i cotidition of modem Greece. 




like reading Homer, at breakfast time, is become by long 
habit a thing necessary to my existence. I have no very 
important inteUigenco to communicate. . . . Thomas is 
but 80 and so. . . How do you like P^Tamus and Tbisbe 1 " 
My friends would not let me put my name to it ; 
though I say, who should not, it is the sweetest tiling I 
ever warbled on my lyre. — And now that I am my own 
panegj'rist, I must tell you what an incorruptible Liberal 
I have shewn myself in these corruptible times ! . . I bad 
a communication from the Secretary and several Members 

of the ■ Association, offering to place my name among 

their Honoraries, with a hundred a year under the royal 
endowment. I dechned accepting it. You probably 
know that this society is nothing else than an effort to 
buy the Hterary men of the country to what they call the 
■cause of religion and loyalty — which may be interpreted 
canting and time-serving. , . As something of personal 
kindness, however, might have mixed with the choice of 
those who proposed me, I declined the office in civil 
terms. They will get few but milk-and-water men into 
their fraternity. Moore is blacker than myself in the 
great man's books ; I dislike hira as much as he ; but I 
congratulated myself when the offer came, that it arose, 
in some shape, from a negative propriety on my part, of 
having never been a scurrilous writer. I do think that 
great truths and great causes may be always defended 
without personality. . . T. C." 

" Febntary 4, 1824, 
" , . . I have found my silver box,f I need not 
Bay with what delight ; and the sight of it comforts mo so 



■ See New Monthly Magazine, 
t For the history of this friendly 
of Wight, 1807, page IW, 



s his lietterB bom Ihe Isle 
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"Fet-ruary [16], 1824. 
" I Spent a delightful day yester- 
day at McKenzie's, where, besides Mina, there waa Sir 
W. Congreve, who has given me a general invitation to see 
hini at Woolwich. Possibly your martial minds may be 
60 far interested in the science of warlike engines, as to 
wish to see the practising with his rockets — as well as 
■with a new invention — namely, the discharging of small 
rockets from muskets which are only four pounds 
weight. This invention will be a new era in military 
science. But don't let your humanity shudder ; for phi- 
losophers say that war is always less bloody in proportion 
to the destructivencss of the weapons. This is a little 
paradoxical, to be sure ; but there is no doubt that ancient 
battles wore more bloody than modern ones. 

" I admired Mina ■*' very much, and sat next to him. 
His French, to be sure, is very Spanish ; and he squeezes 
hands, and is too cordial, with every body at the very first 
interview. His features are rustic, — it wo\ild be wrong 
to call them coarse, and his appearance is more like that 
of a good, plain, honest man, than a high-bred soldier : 
but his face, I should say, is one of the most prepossessing 
I ever saw. The expression is so loveable, that I was at 
times on the point of thinking him handsome — although 
he resembles in a very httle Madame de Staiil, He has 
something of the fire of her eyes, to be sure, which were 
very fine. I may bring him down to see you. T. C." 

"March [15]. 
" It is a mean thing, they say, to comit debts 
amongst friends ; but thinking you were in debt to me a 

• Mina, torn 1782 ; arrived in LonJun, Novprober 30, 1823 ; obt. December, 
1S36. 
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-ziJrr^iniz f"T=2rr cttT XT- liflv from you, I did 
:tsul TguT** TL I taiL sua. & life titat what can I 



■yr-t 7~-^ TiTi-^f^ -'yminh'Tnarw ol boo^ 'viiidii I am read- 
IE^ -T sarnsi ir^ drsHinf ' ioc. exfiept in hoalks and 

' ~^jp^i 11^ — ■- ^«^sL srmif of TTOTL mT fiiends, would 
u T!"t:i: — MnLTuiar.^ xf iiiot az i3ie exhibition of 
itf^ S:-3:S~ it JirrasiL JLrzisss. I liardlT know wbat 
It mzin — Ai4i"a:pi - tts i wiE te feond rich and 

I ^n^ li roir^^cs w±ii tou abaiii it ; its colour- 
£ j& rsrami7 ariiroiiiir {•ajics — obicfipoig wine ; yet I 
'ifrn 1^ iac lais: iiti r.amrmr i? no: perfect. Come, mj 
T"fr>^» fk miL 3c»= iiis- iimic re onr anasss ! I think you 
•yrIL i-^va ^rm n^ "Ub: ji dbrv^ T^rriA talent shooting 
am: aj^iitr aIrfcz].1l2^ znur in Isa^ lidienx) done. Hiillipe 
Vifi nt: iiic ruf luisc :c T-.uznr An»s cvtdit to be called 

• ■» 

' I iii^i 1 iii'T is:ri TzciL vcQ — I hare an Italian 

<« <« « 

z«-»:'L iz_ izLir.—iia;:.^:^ *: 'rriz^i: iwE. He was sent to 

zin \- ±' il ^tr J^rf^fcTTK Xxre. His case is interest- 

ii^ T-^zt: ZihL ijiriccmiz-ei rcc *♦: inii\>iQce him, for fear 
»:: iridt"^; — -e ; tc: Sir Gniacae gave him a strong and 
{:sirirrLir r^^rciijfoii^ccL He had no earthly connection 
Ti^:L ir C^<cah cc Napics ; bet had written a line 
ah<'^ iLe tvcssnzs of Freedom, and was sentenced to 
laziiahmeni whLc-^ a trial! Sir G. Moore generously 
irxjk him into his own cabin, wh^e he was a great 
favourite, on account of his improrisatore talents ; and the 
A^lmiral, and all his officers. I suppose, helped him Uberally 
with money — braro, British generosity ! T. C." 

An unpremeditated visit to Sydenham, attended with 
Aomo incouveoience to his firiends, drow firom him the 
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following explanation and apology. The incident ia very 
cliaracteristic of the Poet, in his " moods of mental ab- 
straction." 

"SEVMotR Street Vi est. May 8, 1824. 
" Yes ; when I came home I reflected on the 
urgency and importunity vnih wliich I had pressed myself 
on your hospitality. I felt very sorry tliat a simple 
solution of tlio diflBculty had not occurred to my mind. 
It appears strange ; but to any who knew how ill I have 
slept of late, and what an unsocketing my nerves have 
received, it would not appear strange that my memory is 
fidlacious. I thought only of the disagreoableness of 
sleeping out of your house — never recollecting that the 
books, which arc necessary at night to lull my mind into 
1 disposition for sleep, could have been caiTied with very 
little difficulty to any lodging for the night. Had I 
remembered this trifling circumstance, I should not have 
given you all the disquiet about lodging me, which I have 
given you. I must have appeared very selfish ; and yet 
I feel that it is not in my nature to be so. Pray forgive 
I On very short reflection, I saw the impropriety of 
my having allowed one of your own kindred inmates to 
leave the house on my account. Do me the kindness to 
recal the exorbitant favour which I asked in my nervous 
state. It is true my disease of sleeplessness has returned ; 
but how like infatuation it seems that I never recollected 
that, even sleeping at the " Grayhound," I could stUl Iiavo 
had from your house plenty of hooks to answer the pur- 
pose of making mo weary at night. In a word, though 
I am ashamed to own it, I really fear I laboured under a 
nervous illusion, when I pestered Mr. A. and you with my 
regrets at your house being full ; but I comfort myself 
•with thinking that your friendship for me will long survive 
this absurdity on my pai't, T. C." 
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•' Seymoub Street West, July 5, 1824 
" Had I not been privately performing the j 
of a great philosopher, I should have been dreadfully 
soured by the cross accident that prevented mc from 
going to S. on the day appointed. I bore it heroically, 
but I must positively make out my visit next ■week, for 
fear I should become a mere dead letter — a stalactj-te in 
your memories — or, as the Academicians phrase it in their 
catalogues, wrought into marble ! Now, what a dreadful 
fate it must be to be wrought into marble ! . . Your fiiend 
Sydney Smith called on mc for a few seconds — I ean 
scarcely say minutes — talked about a thousand tilings, 
and went away laughing. I don't think the worse of his 
heart for thi-s flighty way ; it ia his head that is distracted 
by the multitude of his engagements and acquaintances 
in London. Dr. Stralian* says he never met such 
pleasant people in all his life — with an Aberdeen short- 
ness of empliasis upon the dU, that is purely northern. 
Dear good man I I like him for his affection for you. , . 
He met Sir Charles Morgan at my house ; and now 
Dr. S. and Lady M. are to meet and become friends. . . . 
He likes to see all the lions, he says ; so I brought him 
yesterday morning to a den of large roaring ones. We 
sat down nineteen to breakfast ; Generals Lallemand and 
Pepe — Lord Dillon, loudest of all — Washington Irving, 
half lamb, half lion — and a long list of ctce/eri.. The 
Canadian Pastor was liighly pleased. 

" Have you happened to see the notice of the author of 

being brought to Newgate bar 1 . . There ia sorae- 

thing in this event tliat ehocka me more than it ought to 
do. I knew, though not intimately, that man, and met 



* The Right Rey. Dr. Strahau, late Bjibop of Toronto, Canada. 
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him in the bouse of , in Edinburgh Castle ; so you 

may guess be was not in bad company. He was a man 
addicted to gallantry, but was the bandsomeat man ever 
seen. But of hia probity in money matters, there was 
then no suspicion. He had married an heiress, hved in 
good style, and was said to be worth 2000^. a year. That 
was twenty years ago. A few weeks since he called on 
me to borrow, or rather beg. I gave him a trifle, and 
since, I suppose, desperate distress has driven him to this 
crime. He had a child — the beauty of which is now 
before my mind — a little angel. Alas ! I fear it is the 
same being who is charged as an accomplice in the robbery, 
and supposed to be his son. T, C," 

Having been applied to by one of those exiles, who 
so often experienced the active generosity of his friend- 
ship, for an advance of money upon certain objects 
of vertu, Campbell writes to a confidential friend : — 
August [5], 1824 — " I beg you will recommend me to 
some judge of antique seals and medals, who will at 
least tell me their value, if he should not choose to 
purchase some of them." "Colonel Stanhope," he adds, 
" has been pressing me to go to Greece ; but it won't 
do. I can't get away ; but things are going on there 
better than our newspapers represent." He then an- 
nounces, for the first time, a new enterprise in his own 
more special field, and says, " I have a new poem — 
Theodric — a very domestic story, finished, and about 
500 lines long, common heroic rhyme ; so so, I think ; I 
am rather in good heart about it, though not over 
Banguine. — T. C." 

The criticisms of bis friend, to whom the MS. poem was 
submitted, are thus acknowledged and approved : — 
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■■ Juymtl U, 193+. 

** . . . I have thrown in a great many elnd; 
dating tines into my new poem, which I hope you will 
sufficient to obviate the obscurity you compliined of. 
I don't know whether I am not over sanguine ; but 
imd I have now motived my story better. I have accounted 
for Constance's death in a more natural way, by a renewal 
of the 6iraily strife ; but you will judge when you see it. 
I now perceive very clearly that the story is too abrupt 
as it stands. T. C. 



lud^^ 



[ h&xm^^ 



The state of his son's health, meanwhile, had 1 
more and more discouraging ; and to the same friend h~ 
writes : — " Thomas is not more outrageous, but more dogged 
and disagreeable, if possible ; excessively anxious to convince 
us how very cordially he hates both his mother and me. 
But I must really determine not to let this misfort 
depress me. . . . 

Such was the daily state of feelings under which I 
poem was composed, corrected, and published. 



As editor of the "New Monthly," Campbell had freqi 
opportunities of showing the *' frater-fceling" which wi 
his heart in all transactions with hterary men. He 
very fastidious as to his own writings, but indulgent 
those of others ; yet, in the exercise of bis functions as' 
censor of the articles, so various in subject and merit, 
that were brought before him, he showed that sound tasi 
and discrimination which speedily raised his journal 
standard of excellence which left it without a rival, 
all his ^^gilancc, however, he was deceived more 
once as to the merit of papers, to which he had given Lis 
sanction, and the mortification was acutely felt. Hia 
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kindly feelings at times got the better of his judgment. 
Whenever poverty and distress came before him, his critical 
severity was too apt to be disaiined ; and wliile he thought 
'he was but paying a just tribute to merit, he was, in fact, 
yielding to the compassionate impulse of his own heart. 

Of the grateful acknowledgments thus called forth from 
the recipients of his patronage or bounty, many instances 
might be adduced ; but I will merely add one example, 
and a very pleasing one, of his sohcitude to serve a 
meritorious stranger : — 

" Oct 2,nd. — I feel remorse in troubling you again, though 
it be to offer you my hearty thanks for your attention so 
kindly manifested to my friend's Essay, We are both 
sincerely obhged to you ; and I trust you will find no 
■cause to repent of your encouragement of a most inteUigent 
'and interesting foreigner. You have learnt, undoubtedly, 
the happy art of conferring a favour in a manner that 
renders it doubly valuable. For my own share in the 
business, I return yon many, many thanks. Were I hkely 
to recover, I woidd ask my dear friend, Joanna Baillie, to 
procure for mo the pleasure of a personal introduction to 
you ; but my days wax few ; and it will be some gratifica- 
tion to you, perhaps, that you have contributed i/our 
part to the many consolatory circumstances which cheer 
their decline. I cannot conclude without expressing a 
hope, that the literary intercourse thus begun between 

bitfadame de and yom-self may not end here. She 

Hi^mtes with mo in regard. Margaret Holpord." 

F th: 



We are reminded by the correspondence of this autumn, 
that Campbell had paid the liberal annuity to his two 
younger sisters, commenced in 1801, and continued 
without interruption. — November Uth, he regrets that the 
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day of publication is postponed, but that his poem will 
certainly appear in tbe course of the month ; and writing 
to his sister, he says — " I am sorry there should be any 
great expectation excited about the poem, which is not of 
a nature to gratify such expectation. It is truly a domestic 
and private story. I know very well what will be its fateji 
there will be an outcry and regret that there is nothii^ 
grand or romantic in the poem, and that it is too humU 
and familiar. But I am prepared for this ; and 1 
know that, when it recovers from the first buzz of suci 
criticism, it will attain a steady popularity. — T. C." 



These remarks show the author was not insensible I 
the radical defects of the poem ; but, unhappily, he ( 
not live to see his prediction realised as to its populariti 
In judging of "Theodric," however, the fact should alwajl 
be kept in view, that it was composed in the midst ( 
distracting cares, when the inspirations of poetry ' 
vainly contending with the stronger feelings of the parent. 

An event that now affected him most deeply, was 
the second removal of his son to Dr. Finch's. Another_ 
twelvemonth had elapsed ; and as no mitigation of I 
malady had taken place, it was found absolutely net 
to resort to the same measure as before. This painful stfl 
again unhinged the mind of Campbell ; and notwifl 
standing the assiuned hilarity with which he strives to s 
up to his philosophy, we can discover, under a cheerful 
mask, the traces of a deep and settled mckncholy. He 
went more into society ; he saw company frequently 4t_ 
his own house ; but in the intervals of business or s 
ment, he was oppressed with a sense of heaviness whi 
nothing could remove. Mrs. Campbell was also 
very delicate and irritable state of health ; so that, ^ 
this last affliction, the cheerfulness of domestic life "^ 




\ 
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permanently obscured ; yet the fond mother, he writes, 
" was still buoyed up with the idea that the cure was to be 
instantly accomplished." . . 

In very significant allusion to this event, he writes — 

"Nov. I6fh. — You have heard what prevented me from 
■writing. Matilda has continued to beai" the event very 
well ; and I have resumed my studies with tolerable 
tranquillity. We have had one comfortable letter from 
Mrs. Finch, stating that T. is reconciled to the place, and 
amuses himself, both with dress and with active amuse- 
ments. . . I have just been reading the Report of the 
House of Commons on Asylums for the Insane, published 
many years ago ; and there I find the description of 
Dr. Finch's house holds a conspicuous superiority. The 
gentlemen-patients have a space of nine acres of pleasure- 
ground. In short, the more I think of Laverstock, the 
more mitigated I feel my poor boy's misfortune. Still, I 
feel as if I needed a day's repose at Sydenham very much. 
My late cold, too, has shaken me out of all the benefit I 
had derived from Cheltenham, and has left a plaguing 
cough. . . But let not living man complain. , , I am to be 
out in print on Monday ; and if I should not see you on 
that day, Theodric will. T. C," 

The poem accordingly appeared at the time mentioned; 
and, " in a week," says the author, " fiiU of accidental 
occupation and anxiety." 

Change of scene was again recommended ; and on 
the 23rd of December he writes to Mr. Richardson :- — " I 
am engaged to go westward, to Althorp, and spend the 
hoUdays at Lord Spencer's. . . I am tempted to Althorp 
by the hope of seeing books, to which I should otherwise 
have no access. Nothing but this would have made me 
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break my resolution of keeping close to my study ; 
although the Spencers in\nted me with a covdiahty, which, 
as ray friend, you would have felt pleased with. . ." 

" I ara very glad that Jeffrey is going to review me ; for 
I think he has the stuff in him to understand Theodric. 
You have no conception of the blazing letter which 
Mrs. F. has wi-itten. . . Is it not a shame that the stories 
of Mcdwin arc not publicly contradicted 1 . . T. C." 



Of his visit to Althorp, Campbell has left several memo- 
randa, from which I make the following extract : — 

"December 88,1834. 
" Here I am in Althorp — a most bcautifiU Castle 
of Indolence — lounging and learned indolence. I am 
breathing refreshment from the fatigues of tlie last month. 
I find it setting me on my legs again. Unhappily, how- 
ever, I have seen nothing but the house and its domain ; 
for it has rained wretchedly all but one day, and on that 
arrived Colbum's close pages for revision I . . On the 23rc 
before leaving home, I sat down to tlie composition of t 
pages heading the Number, at eiglit A.M., and finished i 
two next morning. It is twenty close-written pages. At^ 
five, I rose, and got to the Northampton Stage, which 
started at seven. . . I got to Althorp just as the family 
and a largo party were sitting down to dinner. OtM 
gentleman, about my own age, took upon himself 1 
payment of hospitable- attention to me. . . Imagine t 
surprise, when I heard him addressed as Mr. L., at ( 
sound of which all associations of satire and Dr. Parr's v 
thronged my imagination ; but the trick of taking Parr's" 
wig and wearing it at dinner with the Doctor, he persists 
in denying. . , " 



that 
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" The time goes on very pleasantly in the family : all are 
80 unexceptionable, that it would be almost invidious to 
speak of one more than another. Their hospitality is like 
a genial atmosphere ; you breathe it refreshingly without 
feeling its weight. You are left so much at leisure, and 
yet can always find society in one or other of the Libraries. 
We have Lord Duncannon and his brother. Col. Ponsonby, 
whose military anecdotes are very amusing. We had 
yesterday the reinforcement of a Keeper of the Kecorda 
named Patric, a man of great information, in the Lysson's 

style, and Dr. C tone, who shows to more advantage 

here than at Oxford, I did Iiim injustice in forming a rash 
opinion of him. I have been talking with him the greater 
part of the morning ; and it verifies a remark I have often 
made, that if you get hold of a well-informed and well- 
bred man, it is your own fault if an hour or two cannot be 
pleasantly got over with him. He is just gone to examine 
some books on a commission which Courtcnay gave him. . . 
I shall regret to be obliged to leave this place on the 
second of January ; for I have pressing reasons to get an 
interview with my London booksellers. . . T. C." 

Among the smaller poems of this year were Reidbira, The 
Rider Baiiu, and A Drea}H^''~~-a.\\ famihar to the readers 
of poetry, and exhibiting the Lyric Muse of Campbell in 
a new and attractive dress. In the last of these pieces, as 
it strikes me, there is throughout a marked allusion to his 
own private fortunes in the race of Ufe. It is worthy of its 
predecessor. The Last Man, which it much resembles, but 
does not roach, either in poetical conception or expression. 

• These lyrics appear from the MS. to have ondergone much judicious 
alteration before they were ailmitLed to a place iu the nuthorlaed edition. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

The next event in Campbeirs life, was the part he took 
in founding the London University — an event to which he 
always looked back with peculiar satisfaction — " the only 
important one," as he modestly expresses it, " in his life's 
little history." The project of a great metropolitan school 
had dwelt upon his mind, and occupied his serious thoughts, 
ever since his return from Germany ; but it was only to a 
select few of his private friends, that he had ventured to 
propound the scheme, and ask the benefit of their sug- 
gestions. During the past year, however, his opinions had 
become gradually matured by communication with those 
in whom he had confidence, and on whose talents and co- 
operation he could fully rely, whenever his plan should be 
brought before the public. Tliis experiment was now to 
be tried ; and to prepare the way for its favourable recep- 
tion, private conferences were held, where the merits of 
the scheme were freely discussed, and arrangements con- 
cluded for a public meeting on the subject. From various 
documents regarding these meetings, and the first stage of 
the University-scheme, I annex the following particulars 
in the words of the writer : — 

''Saturday, Feb, 12M, 1825.— The establishment of an University in 
London has for a considerable time been a favourite object with my friend 
Tliomas Campbell. It is now more than a year since he first mentioned 
the project to me. I agreed with him as to the great importance of such 
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an Institution ; but I riid not concur with hitn in the probability he 
thought there weis of raising money to carry his project into execution. 
In sevcml subsequent conversations, he developed his plan, which was 
comprehensive; but I still remained in doubt that money could be raised 
to carry il into execution. About a month ago, Mr. Campbell told roe 
he was resolved to bring his project before the public, that, at least, it 
might be known ; that he was sanguine of success, from the assistance 
which making it known would procure for him. ... On the 31st idt. a 
gentleman called upon me, said he had dined with several other gentlemen 
the preceding evening, at Mr. Brougham's ; he named the gentlemen who 
dined there, and among them, Mr. T. Campbell. After dinner, he said, 
Mr. Campbell talked of his project of a Ixindon University, which was 
countenanced by all who were present. Mr. Cainpltell, he said, evidently 
calculated on the assistance of every one of them. It was this, 1 conclude, 
which induced Mr. Campbell to pubiisli Ids letter to Mr. Brougham, on 
the 9th Jnst., in the Timfi newspaper, as a project for a University, 

" In a conversation which 1 have just had with Mr. Hume, he informed 
me that there would be a dinner on Monday next, at Mr. John Smith's ; 
where Mr. Mill, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Campbell, and himself, would be 
guests ; and he hoped aomcthing would be doue to promote Mr. Camp- 
bell's project. I told Mr. Hume that I saw but one obstacle to it, and 
that was want of money ; and this obstacle 1 did not expect would be 
removed. Mr. Hume ri'plied, that if a sketch of what Mr. Campbell 
intended, as well in teaching, as in moral discipline, and expence to 
students, were drawn up, he doubted not that he could procure subscri- 
bers lo a large amount, which he named ; and this induced me to promise, 
on the part of Mr. Campbell, that such a paper shoidd at once be drawn 
np. I objected, however, to Mr. Ilume, that the large sum he had named 
might not be subscribed ; and that he might be disappointed. To this 
he replied — ' Get the paper drawn \ip, and trust to nie to moke good luy 
promise.' 

"SHnday, Fci. \3l/i. — Ml'. Campbell has been with me, and has under- 
taken to produce such a paper as Mr. Hume requires. I have ao doubt 
that his project will be crowned with success."* 

From these memoranda regarding the University, we 



• " The sabslance of noteis which I m.ide when the proposal for ai 
I'liiversity in London wna first countenanced by Mr. Campbell's friends. 

" Fhancw Placb." 



corzL ^ iiie Paec'i awn actroazic «it ol in a more adranced 



** 5aTii..ci ^TMzr Wist, JjfHl 30, 1S25. 

"... I hare b^ a dodbIe-<{iiick tnne of 
cnrphajmeaz snce I 5aw toil Iil attimnn to the bosmess 
ei the lfagur7np> I ha^e had diac c€ die UnireisitT in a 
fcrmidable ihape. Brcodiam. who mu^ hare popularity 
amcog DiayncPTs^ propjomieii die msaiest to them. The 
drfpgangffu of ahnoet all the 'iisEaitiiig bodies in London, 
came to a eonl^ence at his siiminon& At the first meeting 
it was decified that there s^'xild be Tkeoh^cal diairs, 
pordj Chnrch of England and partlr Pmesbjteiian. I 
had instructed all firiea*is '^f die Unii efbiijr to resist any 
attonpt to make us a Theological body ; but Brongfaam, 
Hmne, and John Smith came away from the first meeting 
aaTine : — ' We think with too. that the introdaction of 
Dirinhr will be m^chieroos : bat we must yield to the 
Dtseent^s. widi Inin^ at their head. We most hare a 
tkerjogical coQege.' I immediately waited on the Church 
of England Men, who had already subscribed to the 
number of a hundred, and said to them ; — You see our 
paction is broken : I induced you to subscribe, on the faith 
that no ecclesiastical interest, English or Scotch, should 
predominate in our scheme ; but the Dissenters are rush- 
ing in — What do you say ? ' They — that is, the Church of 
England friends of the scheme — concerted that I should 
go, commissioned from them, to say at the conference, that 
either the Church of England must predominate, or else 
there must be no church influence. I went with this 
commission ; I debated the matter with the Dissenters. 
Brougham, Hume, and John Smith, who had before 
deserted me, changed sides, and came over to me. Irving 
and his party stoutly opposed me ; but I succeeded, at 
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in gaining a complete victory. . . The Dissenters 
themselves, I must say, behaved with extreme candour : 
they would not even suffer me to conclude my reply to 
Mr. Irving, but exclaimed, ' Enough, enough. We are 
convinced, and concede the point, that the University 
shall be without religious rivalship,' The scene concluded 
amicably : Lord Althorp appeared on the part of the 
Church, and coincided in the decision. 

" A directory of the association, for the scheme of the 
University, is to meet in my house, on Monday ; and 
everything promises well. , . You cannot conceive what 
anxiety I have undergone, whilst I imagined tliat the 
■whole beautifiil project was hkely to be reduced to a mere 
Dissenters' University ! But I have no more reason to be 
dissatisfied -with the Dissenters, than with the hundred 
Church of England subscribers, whoso interests I have 
done my best to support. / regard t/iis as an ei'enfful 
day in my life. T. C." 

The co-operation of Mr. Brougham and Mr. Hume was a 
public guarantee for the success of the experiment ; and 
by the union of private and parliamentary interest, Camp- 
bell had the happiness to see his scheme taken up with 
flpirit, and carried triumphantly through all its successive 
stages. To a friend deeply interested in the undertaking, 
be writes : — " Monday. . . . You will not grudge postage 
to be told the agreeable news that Brougham and Hume 
have reported their having bad a conference with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Liverpool ; and 
that they expressed themselves not unfavourable to the 
plan of a great College in London. Of course, as Miiiis- 
tere had not been asked to pledge themselves to support 
us, but only to give us a general idea of their disposition, 
■we could only get what wc sought, a general answer. But 
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that, being so favourable, is much. I was glad also to 
hear that both Mr. Robinson and Lord Liverpool approved 
highly of no rival theological chairs having been agreed 
upon. Mr. R. even differed from Mr. Hume, when the 
latter said that, of course, getting a charter is not to be 
thought of. ' I beg your pardon,' said Mr. Robinson, * I 
think it might be thought of ; and it is by no means an 
impossible supposition.' 

A copy of my scheme * of Education, but much muti- 
lated and abridged, is submitted to their inspection. I 
mean, however, to transmit to them my scheme in an 
entire shape, and to publish it afterwards as a pamphlet 
In the meantime, I must for a while retire,t and leave 
this business to other hands — ^now that it seems s(ife from 
any mischief which hitherto threatened it. I send you 
this intelligence, because it is an event to me, or at least a 
step in a promised event, which will be, perhaps, the only 
important one in my lifers little history ; and your corres- 
pondence has been a register of my affairs for a long time, 
and I hope will always be. T. C." 

" 30^A. — I rejoice to find the wisest Churchmen and the 
wisest Dissenters decidedly agreeing on this point — that 
we ought, in this scheme, religiously to avoid all chance of 
religious controversy, Mr. Irving said that learning and 
science were the natural enemies of religion ; but, if he 
said so, I paid him home for it very well. . . He came and 
shook hands with me at the conclusion." 

•St -Jt ■«• 4fr * 



* Vide Appendix. 

t The retirement, to which he alludes, was from the bnsiiiess part of 
the arrangements. He appears to have attended the committees ; and, 
though naturally averse to steady and continued exertion for the attainment 
of other objects, to have shown on this, at least, unabated zeal and per- 
severance. 
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The principal difSculties in the undertaking were now 
surmounted : the course was smooth and open ; and in 
connection with those who had ahly supported liim in his 
patriotic views, Campbell had the happiness to feel that 
the subject became every day more popxdar. Pubhc 
meetings were held ; patrons multiplied ; subscriptions 
poured in ; and, before the end of summer, he had the 
certain prospect of seeing his expectations realised.^ The 
scheme of education which he had proposed, was intended 
to combine various points in the German method, with 
whatever appeared more chgible in the systems pursued at 
homo ; and thus, out of the elements of British and Foreign 
universities, it was resolved to construct a system of 
academic discipline, that should accord with the advanced 
state of science and literature, and meet the actual wants 
and wishes of the community. 

To test the German system by experiment, to collect 
various facts and materials coimected with the method, and 
the internal arrangements of the building itself, Campbell 
resolvetl to make a risit to Berlin ; and there, by a careful 
inspection of the University, to ascertain how far it might 
be safely adopted as a model for that of London. 

The almost exclusive attention he had given to this subject, 
had the happy effect of diverting his thoughts from domestic 
sorrows ; but its result upon his health was very unfavour- 
able ; and, long before the time he proposed to start for 
Prussia, he had the appearance of a confinned invalid. 

On the 10th of September, Campbell embarked for 
Germany ; and on the 13th thus announces his arrival in 



* He compkins, however, and apparently vitb some reason, that aflpr llie 

^ difiicQlties had been overcome, the importance of hia service in the cause was 

rather questioned than aclnowl edged, Be this oa it may, it is satisfactory U) 

know that the honour of hiiving originated the scheme of a university in 

London, belongs excluBively to Campbell. 
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Hunrnzri : * Tm^daji Rraumf, 5 pjl — ^I have just 
uTTTtrl s^fT & Tvnrace Gtf diTde ni^ts and two days ; the 
grigqkyTiu=r zzK^^ ndsv and loiiioleiii in her motions than a 
saiiiraT'-fiac^^r^ : ^err ad^ and slept but little ; agreeable 
ykSKSiZvS^ : aiii rf oar Torage was not finished in sixty 
bc^QTS. a^ i:«ramise»i ii was oto- in eighty. I expect to sleep 
st^inidly ai liie bo^aae of a priTate frioid* — a countryman, 
wLc^m I bare f:<iznd by chance : Tenr fatigaed. T. C." 

Of bis fanber ptncCTess. he writes : — 

" ILuoiraGH, September 14. 

^ . . I amused myself with looking at the changes 
which twenty-fire years had produced, particularly those 
occasioDed by the sit^, and the subsequent demoUtion of 
the walls. . . But local recollections can haye no interest to 
those who are unacquainted with the spot. . . The only 
person whom I had known there, or about whom I cared, 
was Anthony Mac Cann — the real subject of my Erin go 
bragh. I found my Exile of Erin as glad to see me as if 
we had but partetl a quarter of a year, instead of a quarter 
of a century. I left him, in 1 SOI, as poor and deUcate 
a youth, as a youth with good character and disposition 
could be. . . He won the heart of a young widow of 
Altona some years after I left him. He got a fortune 
with her, and has been long established there, as one of 
the wealthiest and most respectable of its inhabitants. He 
took me round a great part of the country in his own 
carriage ; and I spent a day with him and Mrs. Mac Cann, 
who is a very sensible and agreeable person. . ." 

" Tony and I repaired to the spot where we had often 

• Mr. Elliott, agent for Lloyd's, who met him on board the packet 
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■walked when the day-star was setting in the west,* over 
our country. It is now a ' Tea-garden,' on a hill that over- 
looks a long course of the Elbe ; and the prospect from it 
is compared, by the natives, to the view from Richmond 
HilL . . My friend said he was as happy as a man could be, 
out of his own country ; and should be perfectly so, if he 
were allowed to revisit it.t I went with him to see my 
old friend. Baron Vocht ; but, on the day he invited me to 
dine with him, I was obliged to set out for Berlin. . . At 
Hamburgh, I could do nothing towards the express object 
for which I came to Giermany ; in truth, I foresaw a 
shower of invitations hanging over my head, and was 
glad to get away from them. I therefore took leave of 
Mr. Elliott, who, the moment he met me on board the 
packet, insisted that I should make his house my home, 
and was meditating a succession of dinners in his house, 
and out of it, on my account — a very kind proceeding on 
I liis part.— T. C." 

" Behlin, Septmliti- 20. 
"No part in Germany is more dreary and 
I uninteresting, and no carriages I have ever sat in are so 
I bone-ehaking and micomfortable, as the Prussian. The 
I road is principally through sandy tracks, sometimes covered 
1 with stunted forests. . . The depth of the sand makes you 
I .expect to be overturned, and buried ui it; and the moment 

• " The dny-star attracted hia eye's sad deTolJon, 
For it rose o'er hia own native isle of liie ocean. 
Where once, in the fire of hia youthfnl emotion, 
He sang the hold anthem of Erin go bragb 1 " 
t Long ere this period, Campbell had made xealonii but inelTectuiil efTorts to 
■ .procure this pleaanre for " the Exile." In a letter to a friend, he saya ; — 
r" Jiin. \Oth, 1817.— Haldng all the interest I am able for Anthony MacCann, 
f kot discoDraged. More bigotry in the world Ihan I thought or could have 
I believed." — Later to ft. Stevenson, £>•/. 





i;ammr ^tme ii'n>if: i^asa! 

jr^xvu'-^ — iiuiut-y II? iJiTTiCe of "zrr»xfe 5ziir litoosuid. 

2:<^ I b&Tc ^^a t«5ie=: iLrnpazi the Umrerstr. I 

* — • 

\^^yi', ^^f^i \Lf: 'i:z:jez:Si^x& ci hs rwms. and gat some 
)//,r3; ytiilrJii 'iP'^h an ^iccoanx of its instztntioiis. I hare 
iii>// y)riifi my IfMer fA iBtroducdon to the LilHariaii 
I tPr Kf/ibrr J, who )ihh giren me the libCTtr of getting out 
Miy y^fkn I iri^y wWj for. . . I told vou in my letter firom 
M/iMi(/Mr(/li U«/it I wliould go to Leipsic; but I was soon 
hfU't MnrtiitA that licrlin is a place much preferable for 
iiiy n\iyu'X, luid HUjKjra^Ws other agrimens. T. C." 




"Berlin, Nmewber [Octoberl 5, 1835. 
" I have spent a week at Berlin, my dear M.. 
in excellent health and spirits. At my first arrival, I had 
a slight fever for some days — brought on by the fatigue of 
the journey ; but of lato, I have enjoyed myself much 
more. I have got every piece of information respecting 
the University, and every book that I wished for. I have 
done my business, and have taken out my place for next 
Sunday, in tlie coach for Hamburgh. How long or how 
short I shall delay there, will depend on circumstances. 
It L9 in contemplation among some of the Enghsh there, 
to give me a public dinner ; and I have received a letter 
from one of the projectors of the plan, to consult my 
inclination on the subject. I thanked the people very 
kindly, who set on foot the proposal, and promised to 
accept of the hospitality of my countrymen, whether it 
may be shown me by a small or a great number. There 
are, already, about thirty individuals who will certainly 
I meet to pay me the compliment of drinking my health ; 
I but my friends are ambitious to make it a more public 
I matter, and to wait for the arrival of some persons, now 
I absent from Hamburgh, whose presence would give impor- 
' tance to the entertainment. I am not sure, however, 
whether I shall be able to wait for this latter distinction — 
nor shall I know of what nature the entertainment will be, 
till I get to Hamburgh." 
I " Berhn is now as empty as London — the King at Paris 
• — and none but Vulgarians in town. I have a vulgar taste, 
however, and have been very glad to find that some of the 
Hof-raths and wcll-bom Herren — to whom I had intro- 
ductions — are in the country. Among the few professors 
whom I have found, I have met with great civility. The 
librarian of the University, in particular. Dr. Spiker, has 
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sent rae every book to my lodgings that I wanted to 
consult. I begin to speak Gennau — so as to be able to 
support conversation ; but still there are many inconve- 
niences that a stranger feels, from incomplete acqtiaintance 
with the language of a place. These I should have felt in 
many instances, had I not fortunately met with a couple of 
my countrymen, who are studying medicine here, although 
they have actually entered the London College of Surgeons. 
These young men make rae feel very old, for they pay me 
such attention that I tliink I must appear in their eyes as 
venerable as Nestor ! They regulate their business for 
the day, so as to keep themselves at my service — as they 
phrase it — whenever they can be useful ; so that I have 
no trouble but to eat, and drink, and go about to see 
sights ! From anybody, such attention would excito a 
kindly feeling ; but from young men of most respectable 
attainments, and gentlemanlike manners, it is even flat- 
tering, I am not suffered to carry my own cloak or 
mnbrella, nor to bring anything for myself that I want : 
and they oflered even to write out a translation of some 
difficult German, which I have had to get through, to the 
amount of sixty very large-sized and small-printed quarto 
pages. As they are in very good circumstances, the offer 
was perfectly gratuitous — but I thought it would bo unfeir 
to allow them to sacrifice so much time from their own 
proper studies. Finally, my devoted friends have taken 
out their places for Hamburgh, in order to be present at 
the dinner to be given me. whether it shall prove pubhc 
or private. This is more zeal than I woiUd show fu 
Tom Campbell myself! — for, unless I were obliged .9 
return by way of Hamburgh, I would not undergo ' 
thumping of a German coach four hundred miles — to I 
Mr. Tom Campbell's health drunk, for the whole citj 
Hamburgh, 




I 



» 



" Berlin Ja a handsome town, on the whole ; and the 
University is just such a building as I would wish for the 
London one. It was the Palace of Prince Henry — the 
brother of Frederick the Great — and was the private pro- 
perty of the present King, when he gave it to the noble 
Institution which he had endowed. The sight of it made 
me, for the first time in my life, envy a king. By the way, 
the more that I see of Prussia, and hear of the King's 
character, I am inclined the more to respect him, and to 
regret that he belongs to the ' Holy AlUance.' He baa 
become an alarmist about reformation of late, as well as 
his minister, Hardenberg ; but the good which Hardenberg 
did, whilst he was himself a state reformer, ought to cover 
all bis faults, and make posterity Ids debtor. At one blow 
he emancipated the whole peasantry and feudal holders of 
Prussia — an event, I think, parallel in importance with 
the Magna Charta in England. 

* a a a * 

" Berlin is, like all the world, uncomfortable if you com- 
pare it with London. The unpaved streets make you 
hobble along most wretchedly ; and tlie furniture, car- 
riages, and all productions of manufactures are miserable, 
in comparison with ours. But, in one respect, it is a 
glorious place — at least to my taste — and that is for cook- 
ery ! It is a positive fact, my dear M., that the Berlin 
carbonado, or veal-cutlet — yea, start not — even the beef- 
steak is better than our own ; and the carp, the eels, and 
the wild pork are deUcioua, and scientifically cooked ! In 
London, it is impossible to get a tolerable dinner at a 
coffee-house under half-a-guinea. Here, I go to the royal 
restaurateur's, and get soup, stowed eel, carbonado, and 
half-a-pint of Barsac, for three shillings. 



" I have been at the Opera, and been greatly delighted 
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" I trust to being in London by the fZOth, which will be 
just in time for me to see some of the sheets of the ' New 
Monthly,' before they go to press. If this reaches you 
in time enough to admit of a. letter reaching me, you 
may address ' to the care of Anthony Mac Cann, Esq., 
(Exile of Erin), Altona, near Hamburgh.' I shall be 
there on the eleventh. T, C," 



The two Englishmen* alluded to in this letter, are both 
ornaments of the profession which they were then studying 
at Berlin; and through their kindness I am enabled to 
insert the following particulars — a "recital of the general 
impression left in the writer's mind : " — 

"I was introduced to Mr. Camphell," says Mr. Sprj-. "at the Hoyftl 
Library, by Dr. Spikcr, and was very much struck by his eufeebled 
appearance. I rould not help feeling Burprise, that a person, in Ms 
delicate health, ahoidd have undertaken so long aud wearisome a journey, 
without some strong motive, or urgent neccaaity — neither of which, in his 
caae, appeared to exist. Tie was veoy glad to obtain the assistance of an 
English medical student ; and, during his stay at Bertin, wc spent several 
honrs daUj in each other's company. His spirits were, at times, very 
buoyant ; and he endeavoured to persuade himself that he was young 
enough to live over again the student life he once enjoyed in the South of 
Germany, and of which he dehghted to narrate various anecdotes. But 
his physical powers were unequal to the task. He found the labour of 
sauntering about the Libraries and Museum, sufficieatly fatiguing ; and 
did not attend any of the levees of the leading professors. As fnt as I 
could learn, he wished to refresh his recollections of the German system 
of teaching, in reference to its adoption in the London ITniversily. . , ." 
" My friend Coulson and I had arranged a visit to Gottingen, before 
the commencement of the regular i^lasses, in the wioter tatieitre ; and as 
■ Mr, Campbell had accepted an invitation to an entertainment, from the 
English residents at Hamburgh, we thought it would be an ad of kindness 
to accompany him, and render him that medical aid, which we much 



" William Couison, Esq., London, Editor of BInmenbach'a Comj'araliv, 
Anaton^, te., kc. ; and E. J. eray, Esq., of Truro, 
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and, of course, I must add something loving and com- 
plimentary. . . Tliis idle life, however, tirea me ; and in 
the midst of gaiety, I am filled with uneasiness. . . . 
My fears conjm-e up what I trust wiU turn out to be 
phantoms.* T. C." 

"Oct. 28M, — I have just reached town from Harwich 
after a stormy passage, but a short one. Though I have 
been traveUing nine hours in a post-chaise, I still feel the 
motion of the ship, as if I were balancing on the slack- 
rope. In one and the same morning, I have ascertained the 
joyous news that Thomas is tolerably well, and that my 
Sydenham friends are so likewise. . . At present I write 
with all my heart, but noue of my head ; yet the journey 
has certainly done me good. — T. C." 

At a pubUc meeting, held at Freemasons' Tavern on 
the 10th of November, Campbell appeared among the 
strenuous supporters of the Western Literary and Scientific 
Institution ; and, in a speech that called forth repeated 
burste of applause, thus alluded to the grand object of his 
late efforts in the cause of Uterature : — 

"... Since I first heard of the proposed Institution, I have never ceased 
for one moment to consider it at once commendable in its motives, and 
practicable in its objects ; and I am mnch deceived if I am wrong in 
hailing it as a prognostic of advantages that will outlive our own genera- 
tion. It is a fresh mark that the desire of knowledge is germinating fast, 
and widely, in the ticld of public opinion. It is one of the vernal pro- 
mises of an intellectual harvest, that will ultimately cover the whole 
domain of society. ... I am loth to intermix a single remark, personally 
regarding myself, with the opinions I express on a subject of so much 
public importance. £ut my motive for doing so, is my aniiety to show, 
that my ardent good wishes, for the success of this establishment, are 
perfectly eoDsislent with opinions which I uttered, before 1 knew that your 
juBtitution was contemplated; and I throw myself on your momentary 

* In allusion to apprehrasions respecting his son's recovery, 
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indulgence (or makiiig this eiplonatton. In ui^iug the plan of k' 
London University — and if it succeeds, I tkall luk fitr mo MUr ejiiiapit 
on mij grate, tluin to have beeu one of its successful instigators — 1 
declared my belief that institutions, of the kind now proposed, conld 
never conititnte the sufficient means of public education for youth. No : 
the truth only amounts to this, that euch institatioos cannot answer the 
purposes of universities, not being in their nature intended to be available 
for snch purposes. The education of bo umTcnity ought to be adapted 
to the management of youth, who cannot manage themselves. It implies 
authority, and responsibility, and the power of eiaminalion on the port of 
the teachers ; and it involves many particulars (hat could not enter into 
your scheme. It is no inconsistency, therefore, on the part of the moat 
strenuous advocale for a London University, to wish that inatitutions, 
like this, may increase and prosper. Welcome be your success ! — it will 
expand, and corroborate the desire for mental improvement. Uost 
welcome 1«; your chairs — to be dlled by able and eloquent leacbeis ! 
They will be wholesome rivals to those of our University ; for who knows 
not that competition is the parent of all eseellenee P No — the literary 
institutions of London »-ill be no impediment to her University ; on the 
contrary, they will be so many redoubts, and flanking towers, around thM 

-^'-°'^~- I 

On hia return from Germany, Campbell found that he 
had a considerable lee-way to make up in his editorial 
duties ; and on these, with harassing cares from anotbei 
quarter, his improved health was too soon exhausted. ■ 

Nov. 25///, he \vrites — " I passed last m'ght iu the 
most dismal conjectures. It is now, however, unnecessary 
for me to talk thus. I ought to tell you how I am 

employed in the little world in which 1 move I am 

immersed in the obscure points of the history of the 
Greek drama ; and some of them I am in hopes of sel 
at least, to my own satisfiiction. I patronise, you 



ittliag^^H 



• This speech, of which the preceding is but a short extract, 
followed by others in the &ame Bpirit from Mr. Brongham, Mr. Hobhoiue, 
Mi. D. Kinnaird, and various gentlemen less known, and less eloquent, bat 
not less zealous in theii endeavours to promote the good caose. 
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the Attic dialect and the Athenians ; but the Doric dialect 
has put in most impudent claims on my attention to 
priority iu the drama ; and I have found Ttieban inscrip- 
tiona of very hard digestion. . . . But never mind. Attic 
salt and a stout stomach will digest thom all. Our glorious 
old English Bentlcy, and the best modern German schotare, 
present views and proofe of the subject, beyond what I 
had dared to hope for, analogous to my own involimtarily 
formed opinions. 

" Do not think I am becoming a speechifier, or a people- 
hunter, if you hear of my attending, or presiding at, public 
meetings for new institutions. ... I am only complying 
■with the earnest soUcitations of bodies of men, whose 
intentions I consider praiseworthy and virtuous ; and I 
firmly believe that popular sobriety will be the result of 
this popular love of literary institutions.* T. C." 

On the 30th of January, a letter, full of characteristic 
sympathy, was drawn from him by the death of Mrs. 
Gray : — " My dear Gray, I hasten to offer you and all your 
family my deepest condolence on this sad event. It 
excites feelings beyond the reach of expression. A being 
BO dear to you as 3'our departed mother, I am convinced, 
was never taken from you, — I can enter into your sorrow 
irith no ordinary sympathy : for, as you know, and 
as I have often told you, I never knew her superior 

* In the npriDg of this year, Canipbetl entered into correepoDdence with 
pTeaident JEFrERaoN, of Virginia, with the view of serving bis friend, Mr. 
— , who purposed to emigrate and establish public schools in that State, 
Upon (he Scottish principle. The enterprise was warmly espoused by Jeffer- 
son ; nnd, in a long letter to Campbell, full of kindness to himself and anxiety 
to serve his friend, he gave a itiinu(<! account of the edncational syatem 
adopted in his own State, where a University had jnat been opened ; and 

I adds — " Should Mr. R pursue this chance, 1 thould cordially give him any 
aid in my power, and bo vary happy to receive him at Monticello. — T. J." 
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.5 I. riBizag;: u :aif irKBian^ awl cne of nmnerons 
s^ irokf?? itf ^eti^ T-sbst riaa pressing cares, by 
XT^'^ng jis> ':diAKg3is mu le^ ■J^ATM.Jg I subjoin a liyely 
•n^mipagii rssirnxn:: ^ MRmsrre process in his new 
Wus%f — • F^f. \zrik — T^gssriix I vas greeted aD day 
xog v:!!! :ai: pa*i iitcks it Tr««rKk«L : namdy, the ham- 
aitriag iii^n .c :atf T^irziD.mi T^tich are to throw the 
-viMt L.auirit! iic. ;ii»i 2cafc:lcc2^ jvoiy. eighteen feet by 
ir-:»:ii 1 inLr-^ :itrnjie*i wzz. iLe rcukson to finish it for 
a rvis-ttiLriJc sun.- r.'iKv'iiirrnir iLi: ibe iron door alone, 
▼xjri :s r!L:*:LZ.eI rj A.t jc Firjameiit where partitions 
ar^ -fEJi-rrf'i rtry^rf-i itcikn^c iccstSw will cost ten guineas. 
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ibr ir^iwinA^-rTcci i? :o bt: serif c of e^err book ; and I 
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wed a^ to 5C'Ci-e ele^ciiic Leadiem chairs.* I have more- 
over barsaineii with mvself that I shall smoke no more in 
my study, but traiisfer all m\ Juming meditations to a 

• To Wi: Jam Grar, E«q., oq tiie deadi of kU mother, the Poet's " £&voaiite 

t ThU ac4 othfrr reavmabie soms, as will appear, timed out to be three 
iimfA tlu; amoant calculated apon. 

Moftt oi this furniture Campbell retained until hi& death at Bonlogne. 
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spare garret. My fancy alao riots by anticipation in the 
luxury of a geranium-coloured paper, with gold leaves, to 
harmonize with tbe glory of my gilded and red-bound 
books ! But here my poverty and my vanity are at 
loggerheads. And who knows whether thia study may 
not at last send me to the spunging house 1 With regard 
to the bust,* I daresay my sculptor thinks me mad not 
to let him finish it ; but, alas ! I have neither leisure nor 
fortitude for another sitting. T. C." 



The first hints respecting the functions of Lord Rector, 
to which he was very soon to be called in his native Uni- 
versity, are thrown out in the following reply to s, com- 
munication that " he had a strong party among the 
students of Glaegow, who, if he accepted their invitation, 
would insure his election." 

■' Seyuour Stbeet West, Feirmiy 28, 1826. 
" I o^vn to you that, although now approaching 
I to what is called a Dumbarton youth, I have still youthful 
i ambition left to wish to visit Glasgow on such honourable 
I terms ; and really, I do not think it would do any harm to 
I the good cause, if it did take place — so far, at least, as to 
prevent the Toi-ies getting replaced in their Rector- 
elections. I have a presentiment that it will take place ; 
' though I have completely fortified my mind against 
I eventual disappointment. BeUef is something towards its 
own realisation. Grotius, in describing the success of the 
Batavians, in breaking the Spanish yoke, says beautifully — 
Credendo fecerunt! Let us go on in this belief. . . Mean- 
I while, whatever be the issue, believe me, that 1 shall feel 



k 



* By E. H. Bsily. Ordered by Mr. Thonuoa, by whom a copy v. 
sented lo the Gl&igaw Univenily. See vol. I. Note, page 106. 
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equall J sensible of year kmdDaB, wfaetho' H be that I sup 
with jffM, as Lord Redor, at Glasgow; or that you dine^ 
and condole with wie for m j non-fectorship, in London. 

^ I haTe added a side-^ioase as a study to my establish- 
ment, where I am getting up my hwk& in capital order ; 
and when you come to town, fix* the aforesaid purpose 
of consoling me Snt my disappointment^ it is there we 
shall lau^ over the matter. T. C.'' 



This topic, once started, supplied materials for regular 
correspondence with his Gla^w friends^ whose confidence 
in the result was daily increased by passing eventa It 
is unnecessary, however, that we should enter into these 
with more minuteness than is merely sujficient to show the 
progressive steps by which the object was attained ; and, 
while endeavouring to perform this duty, I shall continue 
such extracts* as may bring before the reader the more 
private, but not less interesting, traits of the Poet's life, 
during the exciting period that had now commenced. 

By the end of March he annoimces, with much satis- 
faction, that he had taken possession of his library, and 
asks the congratulations of his friends on the propitious 
event. But the happiness he had promised himself in 
this, as in other important arrangements, ended in, at least 
temporary, disappointment ; for he writes — " I have had 
sad, racking head-aches, occasioned by the smell of the 
paint in my new study ; yet, thank Heaven, I have got 
into it ; and it is comfortable in all other respects." In a 
few days later, he adds, " I am thankful that my head- 

♦ In selecting some of these paragraphs, the reader, perhaps, may think 
me injudicious ; but I cannot exclude instances of various humour which, 
however apparently beneath the notice of a great mind, are very charac- 
teristic of the Poet, and show that habitual gravity is no test of superior 
philosophy. 
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ache, haying no longer the pretext of the smell of paint 
for tormenting me, has modestly spared its visits ; and I 
find ray twenty-feet room a more agreeable asylum than 
I even expected ; but still — still I long to breathe the aii- 
of Sydenham ! " 

Again — " I like the extent and quiet of my study ; for 
it seems to give me room and repose to think of all thmgs 
pleasant — and among those, there is nothing pleasanter 
than to be entitled by old use and wont — which constitute 
a right — to be, your affectionate friend. T. C." 

A/oy 7t/i. — " On Saturday morning I projected a trip to 
Sydenham, juat to breathe the fresh air and to lunch with 
you. But no ; I was obliged to coin an crtempore in the 
course of five hours. Our poetical department was despe- 
rately desolate this week ; so I was kept at work from 
eleven till five, making five very so-so stanzas. Then I had 
to dress and go to the anniversary dinner of the Artists' 
Benevolent Fund ; while, all the way, I had to muse on 
the pleasing uncertainty whether it would be necessary 
for me to make a speech ! , . During my hackney-coach 
journey to the Freemasons* Tavern, I composed ten sen- 
tences, making each of my fingers — thumbs, of course, 
included — the representative and remembrancer of a 
sentence. 

" Well, I arrived at the place of execution ; dinner 
began, the room was ' beatified' to Buffocation ; whilst the 
conversation on all sides prevented me from rehearsing 
to my own devout soul, what I should possibly say, , , I 
felt a head-ache — such as I had on Monday — coming on. 
... I asked Mulready, who sat beside me, if be could get 
a list of the toasts intended. He succeeded in getting one. 
Overjoyed, I saw that there was no mention of m^ name ; 
my head-ache left me, and my spirits rose to serene gaiety ! 
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Moore was but second from me, and tlic converaation 
delightful. When, horrible to relate ! Mr. Shee got up, 
and, ui spite of the written list, proposed Moore's health 
and mine ! Moore, the rogue, had evidently a neat speech 
by heart, about stars and astronomy. — But I will save you 
further agony on my account. I looked earnestly at my 
thumbs and fingers, and then spoke for about ten minutes 
without break or hesitation ! A plague on pubhc dioners, 
with their afterpieces and gluttonous insincerity ! Yf 
after all, I was Jiot insincere in my gratitude to Mooi 
for rising first, and allowing me time to count my fingers. 
. . The Honourable F. Robinson was chainnan, and spoke 
very well in the chair. He alluded to his father, with an 
affectionate ardour that touched a string in my heart, 
which \ibrates still. I lost sight of the statesman in the 
man ; and it was this that made me feel really flat- 
tered, when he spoke of me kindly in his speech, am 
came up and shook hands with me, when the meeting wi 
breaking up. T. C. 



jrs, 
trs.^^ 






" June 6th. — My old friend having ceased to manage 
the opera, I applied to the only man who can now give me 
tickets. He has promised mo a box to the piece you 
mention ; but, I am sorry to say, he has more than onoe ■ 
disappomted me, and has the character of a promisim 
genius ; but I will try to keep him to his promise. 
I was provoked with myself for overlooking the vUe misprinl 
in the " Wild Flowers," where birchen glades are print( 
broken gladca."* 

• " I love yon for lulling me back intadreama] 

Of the bine HigUand mountaiDS and ochaing streams. 

And birchen glades breathing their balm : 
While the deer was aeen glancing in snnshine temote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon's note 

Made muaic that sweetened its calm." — Poems, page 2.35. 



m. 48.1 BECT0B8HIP PRELIMINARIES — ILLNESS. ifil 

Early in August, Campbell lost the younger of his two 
brothers, whose brief history has been given in the intro- 
ductory chapter of this work. To the circumstances there 
mentioned, I will merely add, in one short sentence, a trait 
of feeling and dehcacy which this event called forth, and 
which was very characteristic of his heart. Writing to a 
private friend, and not kno^7ing in what circumstances his 
brother's family might have been left — yet fearing to give 
pain by a direct question — he begs him " to apply the bank 
note inclosed in his letter to the purchase of mourning for 
his sister-in-law and her infant family." In acts of this 
kind — and several have come to my own personal know- 
ledge — Campbell always enhanced the kindness by antici- 
pating the request, doing " good by stealth, and blusliing," 
it might truly be said, " to find it fame." 

While the arrangements for the election of a new Lord 
Rector were in active progress, Campbell was kindly, but 
urgently requested hy his friends to make his personal 
appearance amongst them. A serious return of illness, 
however, had again laid him up ; and, to an 
from the same quarter, he repHed as follows :— 



" SEYMauR Stkeet West, October 10, 1836. 
" . . I write in such torture with the rheumatism, 
that I can hardly hold a pen ; yet, thank Grod, not so ill 
as I was. I was at one time on the eve of writing to 
you, to advertise my inabihty to go down to Scotland — 
whether the election were to succeed or not — and thus 
prevent my name being put up at all. But now, though 
I have not got rid of pain, I have got above the alarm and 
despondency which exhaustion occasioned ; and you will 
agree with me, that this nomination having been once 
talked of, I ought, as a brave man, to face even the danger 
of defeat. I may be worse — I may be driven to Bath a.s 
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ELECTED LORD RECTOR OP OLAaOOff, 



treble the amount expected ; and also confirmation of an 
acquaintance being bankrupt, for whom I had advanced 
tlie deposits on three shares in the London University. 

I could not now accept the rectorship, if it were 

at my option. If I travelled to accept it, it must be on 
borrowed money. Friends I have in plenty, who would 
lend — but I fear debt, as I do the bitterness of death. ... I 
know not what is going on about the election, more than a 
vague rumour that somo of the students meant to propose 
me. Last week I saw nothing that could induce me to 
forbid my name being put up ; but before its close, I have 
seen that, let my chance be great or small, I could not 
accept the honour if it were offered me. I request you 
therefore to thank, in my name, such of the students as 
intended to vote for me ; and to assure them, that I am 
ftilly sensible of their kindness ; but that I beg not to be 

considered as a candidate I trust you will add 

that the circumstances, on being explained to you, appear 
to be very cogent,* and make it impossible for me to 
leave my fiimily at this time, without the most serious 
inconvenience. T. C." 

How far his friend and relative acted upon this candid 
avowal does not appear ; but, with the generosity of his 
character, it is known that the pecuniary obstacles that 
stood in Campbell's way were removed a.s soon as men- 
tioned. To this, also, the payment of a legacy materially 
coutributed ; and all other objections being waved, the par- 
tialities of the students were allowed to have free course. 



■ CircmniEUDceM connected with the painful nUte of bis son's mdadj are 
here stated, which far outweighed all pecuniary obataclea, and Bppnrenlly left 
him no altenialive but to decline the honour proposed. Bui other viewi were 
Boon presented which enabled him to accept the high office to which he was 

invited. 
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In the meantime, the canvass went on with great spirit : 
all the machinery employed on similar occasions was 
called into action. Wit and eloquence — satire, epigram, 
and pasquinade — ^were brought to the service of the rival 
candidates ; and the election was contested with a skill 
and perseverance that, added to political excitement, 
heightened the interest of the scene, but left the result 
neither tedious nor doubtful. By an immense majority — 
" the unanimous vote of the four nations'' — Campbell was 
returned duly elected ; and received the following notifica- 
tion of the fiact firom the Very Reverend the Principal of 
the University : — 

"Glasgow College, November 15, 1826. 

" Sir, 

" I beg to inform you, that you have this day 
been elected Rector of the University of Glasgow for the 
ensuing year. The statutes require that your acceptance 
of the office be notified within fourteen days. 

" I have the honour to be, respectfiilly, 

" Sir, 
" Your most obedient servant, 

" D. Macfablane, 

" Principal of OUugow College.** 
" To Thomas Campbell, Esq.'* 



END OP YOL. n. 
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